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NEW 

GUIDE TO PARIS 

AI9D ITS 

ENVIRONS 

ARRANGED TO ENARLE THE STRANGER 

TO VISIT EVERY OBJECT OF INTEREST 

IN TEN DAYS 

INCLUDING THE STEAM-PACKET 

AND RAILWAY ROUTES FROM LONDON 

AND INFORMATION RESPECTING 

MONEY, LUGGAGE, AND PASSPORTS. 

CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

HEW 

araum, nunoB, and Belgium cubtoms tabipf. 



BY FRANCIS COGHLAN, 
lithor tf Goidei to lUlj, Eissia, SwitzerUod, the Rhine, It., Ac. 

Sixteenth Edition. 

to WHICH IS ADDXD A NSW PRONOUNCING XNOLI8H AMD FRINCH 
VOCABULARY. 
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tONDON : J. ONWHYN, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND; 

PARIS: VICTORIA LIBRARY & READING ROOMS. 

N* 66, RUE BASSE-DU-REMPART. 

' ' i854 




ORIA LIBRARY 

READING-ROOMS 



S, Rue Basse-da-Rempart, 14 doors from the Madeleine, 
in ^axh. 



This newly opened Establishment, situated in 
the most fashionable quarter of Paris, on the Bou- 
levards, near the Madeleine; is comfortably fitted 
up, and liberally supplied with all the English and 
French daily and weekly papers, &c., &c. 



A reading Fr. 40 c. 

A day 50 

A week 2 00 



15 days Fr. 3 50c. 

A month 6 00 

A year 50 00 



The newest English and French Novels lend to Read by the 
volume, or by the Month. 



Continental Guide Books, Haps, k hierprelers. 

N. B.— Ab EbitU^ Refreshmeiil-Rooni attadied. 
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BROKZB WORKS— SCOLPTURE — OLD CHINA— HVCU TkV\MiCl - 
ELEGANT MODERN FUBVIT13KE. 



THE 

DINER DE PARIS 

12, BOUZXTARD MOVTMARTaE , 

11, PASSAGE JOUFFROT. 

A.Bu>st eileosive and comfortable Establishment and comparalirel? 
the cheapest Kestanrateur in the capital. 



A REGULAR TABLE D'HOTE DINNER 

Of 2 services, with side dishes and dessert served at separate 
tables for 1, 2,3, 4 persons and upwards, with a fresh bill of 
fare constantly every day. From 5 to 8 o'clock in the Evening, 
iocluding a bottle of ordinary wine, or half a bottle of su- 
perior wine 

AT 3 FR. 50 C. A HEAD. 



BREAKFASTS 

FBOM 10 to i O'clock , — at 1 fr. 80 c. each person. 

Including batter, a side dish, two dishes and Dessert and half 
a bottle of wine, or coffee and cream, or tea in its place. 

No extras for either Dinners or Breakfast except oysters, 
fine wines, coffee, liqueurs and Seltzer water. 

12, Boulevard Montmartre. — 11, Passage Joaffroy. 



Form of a leltcr of applicatioo to obtain a ticket of admission 
to any particular place not open to the public. 

SIR, 

Having come to Paris for a short time only, to 
see the piHncipal Monuments and Treasures of your 
City, I respectfully solicite the favour of a ticket 
of admission for (number of) persons to view the 
(insert the name of place), at your earliest con- 
venience. 

I have the honour to be, 
SIR, 

your obedient servant. 



As the letter should be written in French, a translation is 
subjoined :— 

MONSIEUR, 

Desirant profiler d'un court sSjour a Paris pour 
voir les principaux Monuments et Etablissements de 
cette Capitale, je viens vous prier. Monsieur, de 
m'accorder la faveur d'un billet d'introduction 
pour personnes, afin de visiter I 

Veuillez agreer d'avance, 
MONSIEUR, 
mes sinceres remerciements et salutations. 



HISTORY 

AND 

PRESENT STATE OP PARIS. 



Pabis derives its name from being the capital of the Parisii 
but when it first assumed that appellation is unknown. Nume- 
roas are the conjectures respecting the derivation of the word 
Parisii. Some have imagined that this tribe descended from 
the Parrhasians, a people of Arcadia, whom Hercules conducted 
to Gaul. Others have pretended that some Trojans, escaping 
from the destruction of their country, fled to Gaul, and build- 
ing a new city called it Paris, in honour of the son of Priam. 
Others have derived the name from Paris, the eighteenth king 
of Celtic Gaul. Many respectable uulhors have adopted an opi- 
nion not destitute of ingenuity. A noble temple, dedicated to 
the worship of Isis, once stood in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
Its ruins were lately to be seen near St. Germain-des-Pr6s. 
Hence the surrounding inhabitants were called Parisii, or those 
who lived near the temple of Isis. The most probable conjec- 
ture is, that this tribe of Gauls was denominated Parisii from 
their inhabiting the banks of the Oise, whoso ancient name was 
Isia. 

The origin of Paris is enveloped in total obscurity. The first 
mention which occurs of it is in the Commentaries of Cssar. 

A universal revolt of the Gauls had taken place on the return 
of their conqueror to Italy ; yet, jealous of each other* as well 
418 indignant at the yoke of the invader, they had uo^V^Vft^ >a 
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concentrate their forces, and each tribe had sworn singly to 
defend its native soil from the usurpation of the Romans. La- 
bienus, one of the lieutenants of Caesar, attacked them separa- 
tely, and found them an easy conquest. 

Having subdued twenty-five of the Gaulish tribes, he pre- 
sented himself before the capital of the Parisii, which was then 
called Lutetia. Twice the valour of the inhabitants repelled 
his furious assault, and the Roman was compelled to retreat to 
Melun. There he constructed numerous boats, filled them with 
his soldiers, and sent them down the Seine to attack the city 
at every practicable pointy while he renewed the assault by 
land. The Parisii, fearful of being surrounded, burned their 
metropolis to the ground, abandoned the smoking ruins, and 
posted themselves on the heights of Meudon , their awaiting the 
approach of the invader, and resolved to conquer or die. 

An obstinate conflict ensued. The Parisians fought with the 
fary of despair; nor did they yield until the greater part of 
their comrades , their leader, Camulogenus, and all his chiefs, 
had fallen on the bloody field. 

Caesar soon perceived how important was the situation of 
Lutetia for the maintenance of his conquests. He speedily re- 
built the city, embellished it with numerous public edifices, 
fortified it with walls, and defended the approach to it by two 
forts, placed at the head of the wooden bridges, where now 
stand le Petit Ponl, and le Pont au Change. 

By prudent and conciliatory measures, the remnant of the ori- 
nal inhabitants, who had escaped the fury of the sword, were 
allured from the woods in which they had taken refuge, and Lu- 
tetia was soon re-peopled. The barbarous manners of the Gauls- 
were gradually changed, and, instead of an unquiet and insecure 
liberty, they were placed under the salutary protection of a re- 
gular government. 

A company of merchants was established at Lutetia , with the 
privilege of the exclusive navigation of the Seine. The richea 
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which they speedily acquired were employed in further embel- 
lishiog the city. It rapidly increased on the north and on the 
south, and became the residence of the prefect of Gaul. A 
palace was built on the west of the city, another {Le Palais des 
Thermes) on the south, an arena under the bill of St. Victor, and 
an aqueduct, which conveyed the waters of Arcucil to the Palais 
des Thermes, 

Sone of the emperors occasionally resided here. Constantino 
and Constans yisiled it, and Julian passed two or three winters 
in Lutetia. Valentinian issued many of his celebrated decrees 
here; and Gratian, his son, lost under its walls a battle against 
•Maximus, which cost him his empire and his life. 

In 250, Dionysius, or St. Denis, brought hither the first tid- 
ings of the Gospel , and suffered a cruel death on the bill of 
Montmartre. 

In 486, Lutetia was conquered by the Franks, who changed its 
Ronaan name, and called it Paris, from its aboriginal inhabitants. 
Clovis fixed the seat of his empire here. 

Under the princes of this dynasty, who reigned 266 years, the 
Latin tongue ceased to be commonly spoken, and was succeeded 
i)y, or mingled with, the Celtic. The Roman laws yielded to 
4he Salic customs, and the people were enslaved by the nobles, 
and became their absolute property. Paris, however, preserved 
its liberty, its commerce on the Seine, and its municipal laws ; 
but literature and the arts had fled, and the night of ignorance 
overspread the whole of the Continent. 

Few of the princes of the second dynasty resided at Paris. 
Charlemagne, occupied by his conquests, never inhabited it, 
althouh he occasionally held his court at St. Denis. Neverthe- 
less, the Parisians were much indebted to bim; for his love of 
science and the arts suggested the establishment of numerous 
schools, by the influence of which the character and manners of 
•the people were materially and happily changed. 

Under his feeble successors, Paris became tlie patry moa^ uf 
soBM of the hereditarj counts. 



XII MODERN HISTORY OF PARIS. 

In the modern history of Paris it may be interesting to take a 
view of the appropriations of the convents, and other religious 
establishments, that were suppressed at the beginning of the 
Revolution. Three of them have been converted into commo- 
dious healthy prisons, and a penitentiary-house for women, 
viz., Ste, Pdkgie, St. Lazare, and the Madelonneltes. Four 
other convents have become extensive hospitals; the lying-in- 
hospital, the hospital for venereal diseases {aux ci-devant Capu' 
cins), and the military hospital of the Val de Grace. Six com- 
modious, and most of them elegant and extensive, markets, 
have replaced a like number of convents and churches, viz., 
the market of the Jacobins (so called from the Dominican 
friars). The poultry and game market has replaced the Au- 
gustine monks. The market of St. Martin , built on part of 
the garden of the Benedictine abbey of St. Martin. The market 
of the Blancs Manteaux, old Rue du Temple. The market of 
the Carmes, where the Carmelite monks were established. The 
market of St. Joseph, Rue Montmartre, has replaced the church 
dedicated to that saint. The convents of the Petits Pires, that 
of the nuns of Panthemont, that of the Minimes, and some 
others, have been converted into useful and commodious bar- 
racks. The Seminary of St. Sulpice has been pulled down to 
make room for a fme square, ornamented with a fountain ; and 
to display a full view of the church of St. Sulpice, undoubtedly 
one of the finest monuments of architecture in Paris. The 
eminently useful quays which border the island Notre-Dame, or 
la Cild^ have replaced filthy, unhealthy buildings of every des- 
cription. The magnificent new Exchange is erected on the 
garden which belonged to the nuns that were called Filles St, 
Thomas. The famous Polytechnic school occupies the mansion, 
considerably enlarged , of the College of Navarre^ a celebrated 
school of divinity. The National Institute is installed under 
the dome of the church of the College Mazarine. The college 
of Charlemagne was formerly the college of the Jesuits; a part 
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of the bnildiDgs has been appropriated for the cityHibrary. The 
iDstitulion for the deaf and damb replaces the ancient eccle- 
siastical seminary of St. Mcigloire. The healthy, spacious hos- 
pital for iocnrables, in the Fauboarg St. Martin , was formerly 
a coDTent of mendicant friars; and the Abbaye of St. Martin is 
now the useful and splendid Conservatoire des Arts. 

Under Napoleon I much was done which contributed to the 
embellishment and salubrity of Paris, at the expense of reli- 
gious establishments then destroyed; it will be sufficient to 
instance the Rue de la Paix, the Rue de Rivoli, that of Casti' 
glione^ those of Mont Thabor, Dupholt Richepanse, the continua- 
tion of the Rue Neuve de Luxembourg to the Tuileries, the Rue 
du Pont de Lodi^ &c. The beautiful and immense Wine Mart 
{la Halle aux Vins) could not have been erected, if several reli- 
gious establishments had not been suppressed. A great number 
of useful manufactories are seated in the former mansions of 
monks and nuns; for instance, those of M. Lenoir, of M, Pel- 
tier, &c.; those of the Female Cordelidres, the English Rene- 
dictines, les Rons Hommes, &c., &.c., are likewise become seats 
of useful industry. 

The ground on which the odious Bastille stood has been trans- 
formed into a beautiful Boulevard (the Roulevard Rourdon), the 
place is occupied by the Colum of July. 

After the Bourbons re-assumed the throne of France, orders 
were given for the continuation of various improvements. The 
abattoirs constructed during the reign of Napoleon were opened; 
the statute of Henry IV resumed its station on the Pont Neuf ; a 
statute of Louis XiV was erected in the Place des Victoires ; the 
New Exchange was completed ; various churches were repaired ; 
and several convents re-established. 

The erection of a new quartier was commenced at Paris 
ID 1823, between the Champs Elysees and Chaillot. It is neatly 
built, and is adorned with a fountain. Another c^uatU^x, ca\!vft\ 
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Petit Londres, or Qaartier Poissonni^re, has also been construc- 
ted on the Enclos de St. Lazare. 

Under Louis Philippe, several of the streets of Paris were 
renamed. The Rue Charles X was changed to Rue Lafayette ; Rue 
de Bourbon to its old title, Rue de Lille; Rue dn Due de Bor- 
deaux to Rue du 29 Juillet; Rue d'Artois to Rue LafQlte; the 
Pont Louis XVI to Pont de la Concorde ; the Place Louis XV to 
Place de la Concorde, adorned, or rather occupied, by the Luxor 
obelisk; the splendid church of the Madeleine was completed, 
the overtopping statues were removed from the Pont Louis XVI 
and placed in the Court of Versailles; and that magnificent pa- 
lace entirely remodelled, and the talents of the first artists em- 
ployed to celebrate the various periods of French history ; the 
original bassi-relievi of the empire replaced on the Arc du Car- 
rousel, and the statue of Napoleon elevated on his superb column ; 
the Rue Vivienne has been continued to the Boulevards; new 
bridges and new bonding warehouses were constructed. 

Improvements under Napoleon III.— These have thrown into the 
shade every thing previously done in the same space of time. It 
is almost impossible to enumerate without the aid of official re- 
turns the half of the improvements which have been completed 
or are in course of completion in the capital. Those only who 
have had frequent opportunities of witnessing the magic-like 
changes which have taken place can alone understand their mag- 
nitude; the greatest work of all is the junction of the Palace of 
the Tuileries with the Palace of the Louvre. A little more than 
twelve months ago the space now occupied by the rapidly rising 
buildings was a cluster of ancient dwellings ; they have not ouly 
been erased, but their site occupied by a range of connected 
palaces, already built to their highest extent. Continuing our 
route with wonder and amusement, the new Rue de Rivoli at- 
tracts attention— and those only who can recollect the dirty 
streets between the Palais Royal and the Tuileries can thoroughly 
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appreciate the entire demolitioD of that disgastiog quarter. The 
new Rue de Rivoli, which leads direct to the Hotel de Villc, is 
as wide and twice the length of our new Oxford- street, which 
to a certain extent it resembles. Ready occupants for the shops, 
magazines, caf^s, and apartments are most eager to take posses- 
sion, and at the period I am writing this sketch of the improve- 
ments (April 70th, 1854), it is a common thing to see the tenants 
moYing into one part of a house, while another part presents 
nothing but the bare walls. Louis Napoleon, after the fashion 
of his ancle, has remitted the taxes on these houses for thirty 
years. 

The old tower of St. Jacques stands out nobly— this monu- 
ment of antiquity is near 300 years old, and will form the cen- 
tre of a small square. 

The Hotel de Ville is now approached from every direction 
with facility, and by clearing away the houses which until very 
recently surrounded its site, this splendid building may be 
seen to great advautage. The next in order of the improve- 
ments, which not only contribute to beautify the capital, but 
also, by opening new and spacious thoroughfares, contributes to 
the convenience of the inhabitants, is to the splendid new street 
leading from the Boulevards to the Strasbourg Railway station, 
which is to be planted on each side with trees, and is to 
forma Boulevard. The stranger should notice also Pont Neuf; 
the old lumbering stone stalls have been demolished, and the 
entire structure now presents an appearance worthy of its name— 
the "New Bridge.*' The quays have been levelled, the statues in 
the Tuileries gardens and Place de la Concorde have been 
cleaned, the fosses in the latter square are now being laid out 
in gardens, the improvements in the Bois de Boulogne— in short. 
It is impossible, in the limited space I have at my disposal, to do 
any like justice to the wisdom, foresight, discernment, and taste 
which has characterised the short period the Emperor Louis 
Kapoleon has been ruler of France. 



XVI DESCWPTION OF PARIS. — STREETS. 

Paris is intersected by the river Seme. This river is not to 
be compared with the Thames, at London, for expanse, and, 
where it is not confined by the quays, it frequently presents, on 
either side, a wide embankment of mud. It here forms two small 
islands, denominated lU St. Louis (the Island of St. Louis),, and 
Ile^otre-Dame. (Island of our Lady). The former is the ancient 
city, and derives its name from a building wherein the kings of 
the first dynasty resided^ and which was afterwards appropriated 
to the reception of the parliament. 

The quarter denominated the Ville is situated on the north, 
the university is on the south, and the city stands in the centre. 
The extend of Paris along the river is about four miles and a 
half; its breadth, from the Barrier St. Denis to the Barrier St. 
Jacques, about three miles and a half. The new walls inclose 
a very considerable space of ground, which is uninhabited, and 
even under tillage ; hence the real extent of the city is very diffe- 
rent from its apparent magnitude. 

Throughout the ancient part, and in the centre of Paris, the 
streets are narrow, dark, and dirty ; and the pitching is composed 
of uneven stones, on which it is extremely unpleasant to walk, 
particularly in wet weather. Foot pavements have, however, 
been introduced within a few years, and many of the streets are 
now furnished with this accommodation. 

The houses, which are generally constructed of stone, are six 
or seven stories high. Many of them, particularly the larger 
ones, which are usually called hotels, are built in a peculiar 
form. They do not present a simple front to the street, but the 
side of one immense wing, the lower windows of which, being 
strongly barricaded with iron, give more the appearance of a 
prison than a private dwelling. 

The entrance is frequently by a massive gate, or porte-cochire ; 
and although this is in the wall of the house, it admits not to 
the interior of the dwelling, but to a spacious court -yard, sur- 
rounded with buildings. 
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Attached to Ibis gate is a porter, who demands to which of 
the nameroas inhabitants of the house the visit is intended ; for, 
not anfreqaentiy, fifty families occupy the different appartments 
and subdivisions of the enormous edifice. 

The motley collection of inmates is a peculiar feature of the 
French metropolis. The first floor is probably occupied by one 
of the ancient noblesse, or by a chevalier who can trace his des- 
cent from the first dynasty of the monarchs of France. He, 
perhaps, pays 600f. per annum for the rent of his share of the 
edifice. Above him are tenants possessed of different gradations 
of fashion or opulence, to the sixth or seventh floor, which are 
inhabited by the milkman, the cobbler, or the scavenger, and 
who only pay a rent of ten pounds. The whole of this ill as- 
sorted community use the same magnificent staircase, decorated 
by columns, enriched with basi-relievit and embrowned by the 
collected filth of a hundred dirty feet. Occasionally the common 
staircase is swept by the porter, but in some hotels it is suffered 
to remain in a horribly disgusting state. The cleansing of it 
being the duty of no particular floor, it is neglected by all, and 
many months pass without its being profaned by mop or 
broom. 

When an hotel (a large house) is inhabited by one opulent or 
noble family only, it is not unusual to make the upper story 
the receptacle for the hay and provender of the horses. A crane, 
which can be protruded at pleasure, is usually placed within 
one of the upper windows ; trusses of hay and sacks of corn , 
are slowly drawn up to the top of the superb residence of a 
duke or a prince. 

The enormous height to which many of the houses tower, the 
massive thickness of the walls, the embattled and turrelcd 
appearance of the chimneys at the extremity of each building, 
and the singular narrowness of the streets, give to many parts of 
Paris a wild and gloomy air, which makes a strong impression 
on the mind of the stranger. 
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The cafes shops and streets are now lighted with gas, the 
use of which has become general. 

The leading street in Paris, on a par with the Strand and Fleet- 
street in London, is the Rue Si. Honor^y which is joined to the 
Rue St. Antoiney forming a complete line from east to west ; 
while from north to south is Rue St, Martin, which conducts 
to the Seine at the Pont Nolrc-Damc, and on the opposite bank 
is continued by the Rue St. Jacques, forming one uninterrupted 
course through the whole city. On aparallel with these two 
last-mentioned streets is the Rue St, Denis, which leads to the 
Pont-aU'Change, and on the other side of which is a continuation 
by Rue de la Harpe and Rue d'Enfer, 

The numbering of the houses is peculiar. The numbers begin 
with that part of the street which is nearest to the Seine ; or 
from the east, when the street is parallel with the river. The 
even numbers on the left side of the street. 

The most healthful situations are near the walls of the city, 
the streets being wider, and the houses not huddled together as 
in the centre of Paris. The Faubourgs (by which the traveller 
is not to understand the suburbs, or the streets without the 
walls, but the space inclosed between the Boulevards and the 
new wall) are in general very airy, and some of them will 
suppled with furnished and unfurnished apartments. 

The number of streets is about 1,490, there are 45,600 houses. 
—The population in 1831 amounted to 1,053,262.— There were 
27,585 deaths, and 32,324 births, in Paris. 

There are many points of view from whence Paris may be seen 
to advantage, that which is nearest the city is the hill of Mont- 
martre, where the battle took place, previous to the triumphal 
entry of the allied troops into Paris in 1814, and from which 
the whole expense of the metropolis presents itself to the view. 
The peculiar transparency of the atmosphere is perfectly new 
to the Englishman, and gives to the distant and minute objects 
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a distioctness which surprises him. The view from the summit 
of the arc d*Etoile ; affords a fine view of the Tuiieries and the 
river. The other situations, are Monut Calvary— Pi^rc Lachaisc 
—the towers of Notre Dame— the Pavilion in the Garden of Plants 
—the Column in the Place Vcnddme— the Observatory— and the 
pleasure-house, Bellevue. 

One of the prettiest views in Paris, perhaps the noblest, is 
that from the Poni Royals whence the traveller sees on his left 
the magnificent colonnade of the Tuiieries and the Louvres tretch- 
JHg its immense length along the banks of the Seine. On his 
right is a noble quay, bordered by elegant houses, with the 
Palais des Arts and the Hotel des Mwnaies at an inconsiderable 
distance. Behind these^ the ground rises steeply, and the houses 
of the Faubourg St. Germain present a variety of curious and 
picturesque groups. The dome of the Pantheon nobly towers 
aboTe them. In front is the Pont du Carrousel, Ponl des Arts, 
the Pont Neuf, with the statue of Henri IV. The river diverg- 
ing into two branches, lined with noble quays, and the venerable 
towers of Notre Dame rising from the bosom of the Seine. 



OOTSRUKSNT 

AND 

CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE. 



France is divided into eighty-six deparlments , and contains 
33 millions inhabitants. It has a reyenue of one milliard of 
francs, a standing army of 500,000 strong and 3 millions of Na- 
tional Guards. The form of government is composed of four 
political divisions : the Emperor, Senate, Legislative Body, and a 
Council of State. 

The EmperoTy supreme head of the State, governs through the 
Council of State. The crown is hereditary in the male line only, 
the salic law prevailing. Civil list, fixed at 25 millions fr. 

The Senate, an essential part of the State, is composed of mem- 
bers chosen for life by the Emperor within certain limits laid 
down by a special law; the number is limited to 150. It takes 
part in the formation of laws ; its sittings are held in the Palace 
of Luxembourg, but the public are not admitted. 

The Legislative Body is composed of 261 members, elected by 
the different electoral bodies in France ; they are chosen for set 
years, and hold their sittings in the Palais Bourbon. 

Council of State.— The members of this body are named by the 
Emperor, they form all bills to be presented to the Legislative 
Council ; their number is limited to 50 ordinary Councillors 
besides a great number of extraordinary Councillors. 

The Ministers, nine in number, are named by the Emperor. 
Each administration has its separate establishment, and the mi- 
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DJster presiding over that department resides in the building 
assigned to it. Audiences of the ministers must be requested 
by letter written on stamped paper ; this paper may be purchased 
at the offices for the sale of stamps in general. 

The Minister of Justice, residence 17, Place Venddme. This 
branch comprises the organization of the whole judicial depart- 
ment and the body of notaries. Here foreigners apply for letters 
of naturalization , or in cases of reclamation against service in 
the National Guard. The entrance to the public ofdce is at the 
back, in the rue Neuve du Luxembourg, No 17. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs resides in the new building 
bailt expresly for the purpose adjoining the Palais Bourbon. His 
department embraces correspondence with foreign powers and 
the maintenance of political and commercial treaties. The 
office hours are from eleven to four. 

The Minister of the War Department has charge of all matters 
connected with the army, the military stores, and the supcrin- 
leodence of all the fortified points of the kingdom. His office 
is iD the rue St. Dominique, No. 82. 

The Minister of the Marine has under his care all things con- 
nected with the navy, the administration of the colonies, the 
ports, bagnes, &c. OfUce Rue Royale. 

The Minister of the Finances Department, Office, 48, Rue de 
Rivoli. In this vast hotel are united all the difi'ereut adminis- 
trations connected with money matters, the registration of 
estates, the treasury for the payment of the public debt, 
easterns, the indirect taxes, &c. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Trade takes cognizance also of 
every thing connected with the arts, industry, &c. His office is 
in the Ruede Grenelle St. Germain, 103. 

The Minister of the Home Department corresponds with the 
Prefects of the Departments, regulates the elecViouft, V\ia %«ii«n^. 
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police, and the National Guard ; the prisons , the press, and the 
theatres. Office, Rue de Grenelle St. Germain, No. 101. 

The Minister of Public Works takes charge of roads , bridges , 
streets, railroads, mines, monuments, and public edifices. 
Ofice, Rue St. Dominique, No. 62. 

The Minister of Public Instruction superintends the University, 
public Colleges , the Institute , Academies , Scientific Societies, 
and all questions connected with education. Office, Rue de 
Grenelle St. Germain, No. 110. 

Courts of Justice* 

The Court of Cassation, Palais de Justice, is the supreme court 
of appeal from all the tribunals of France, and is so called 
because it can quash (casser) the sentences of inferior tribunals. 
The time allowed for making an appeal in civil matters is three 
months; in criminal matters, misdemeanours, and breaches of 
police regulations only three days. 

The Court Imperial , Palais de Justice, consist of five cham- 
bers, three for civil actions, one of appeal from sentences of 
misdemeanours, and one for indictments. Audiences are given 
every day, except Sundays and holidays, from nine to twelve ; 
every Tuesday, from one to four, an office is open for gratuitous 
council to the indigent, in the library of the order of Advocates. 

The Tribunal de Premidre Instance is composed of forty-two 
judges, and is divided into seven chambers, each composed of 
six judges. Of these chambers, five take cognizance of civil 
matters, and the sixth and seventh of misdemeanours. The au« 
diences for civil affairs are held every day, except Sundays and 
Mondays, from ten to twelve in the morning. The chamber 
for misdemeanours is open at ten. 

The Tribunal de Commerce, in the Bourse , is presided over 
hy respectable merchants nominated in the General Assembly of 
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Merchants, and confirmed by tbo Government. Its sittings are 
on Tuesdays, Tharsdays, and Friday, at ten, for summary cases, 
and Mondays and Wednesdays for pleadings. 

Justices of Peace. A "Jugedc Paix'Ms attached to each ar- 
rondissement, for the adjustment of disputes relative to money 
matters. His court is a kind of Court of Conscience, and gene- 
rally confined to trifling matters. The sittings take place in 
Ibe Mairie. 

CIyII RIirlBts of Foreiif ners. 

FROM OKEYS DIGEST OF LAWS. 

A Foreigner resident in France is bound to observe all regu- 
lations connected with the public safety, and enjoys the same 
civil rights as are or may be granted to Frenchmen, by the 
treaties with the nation to which such foreigner belongs. A 
Toreigner to become naturalized in France is required to receive 
the of the Government permission to establish his legal domicile 
in the country, and after ten years of such domicile be receives 
letters of naturalization on demand. A foreigner not domiciled 
in Franpe may be arrested for debt on a Judge's warrant , and 
imprisoned till he satisfies his creditors ; the arresting creditor 
is obliged to provide a prison allowance of 30 fr. per month for 
the debtor's use. A foreigner cannot be arrested by a foreigner, 
nor by a Frenchman for a debt originally contracted to a foreig- 
ner ; except in cases of bills of exchangcf. 

Btrths,— The French laws require that, on the birth of a child, 
deelaration thereof should be made at the Mairie of the Arron- 
dissement in which the parents reside, within three days after 
it has taken place, the infant at the same time being presented to 
the Mayor or his deputy; this declaration should be made by the 
father, the physician, the midwife, or some person present at 
the delivery, or by the individual an two witnesses. IfthisCov- 
mality be neglected, all persons present at the accou&YieiSk&TtX vt^ 
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liable to fine and imprisonment. Children born of foreigners 
are foreigners ; but they may claim the rights of French citizens 
when of age, if they please. Baptism, which is always cele- 
brated at the charch, is nearly the same as in England, except 
that the priest puts a grain of salt into the infant's mouth ; a 
god-father and god-mother, never two of either, engage to super- 
intend the pious and moral education of the child. English 
children are baptized as their parents may desire, either by 
the Minister at the English Church, Rue d'Aguesseau, at the 
Chapel Marbceuf or at the Oratoire in the Rue St. Ilonord. 

Marriages.— ^0 licences are granted in France for marriage 
to be celebrated in private houses. The civil magistrate alone 
is invested with power to unite the parties, but it is usual 
to comply with the religious ceremony also, it not.unfre- 
quently happens that when this formality has been dispensed 
with, the priest refuses to perform the burial service at the 
subsequent death of the refractory parlies. Marriages cele- 
brated by a minister of the Church of England in the house or 
chapel of the Rritish Ambassador, are as valid as if solemnized 
in England, regard being had to ail the forms prescribed by 
law. Marriages between French and British subjects are void 
if the formalities required by the French laws have not been 
observed. The law of France does not take cognizance of the 
English law of divorce. An Englishwoman who marries a 
French subject becomes naturalized by the marriage. 

Deaths.— In all cases of death, it is required that a declara- 
tion thereof be made at the Mairie of the Arrondissement by 
the relatives or friends of the deceased , or by the person at 
whose house the death has taken place ; the body is then vi- 
sited by a physician appointed by the Mayor to take cognizance 
of and declare the cause of death. The corpse cannot be buried 
without an authorization from the Mayor ; according to the pre- 
sent regulations burials cannot take place till twenty-four hours 
after dissolation, but the second day after the death is usually 
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fixed for the bnrial. In case of personal property being left 
by the deceased , the Jnge de Paix places seals thereon till the 
claimant has established his right to it. 

There are no private undertakers in Paris ; every thing nsed 
at funerals is famished by a privileged company to families 
according to their desire and according to a scale of charges, 
proportionate to the style which the parties require. There are 
nine classes of funeral charges. In case of the death of an 
English person, application should be made to one of the places 
of English worship; the clerk will furnish every necessary in- 
formation. Paupers are buried by the company at eight francs 
each. The hospitals bury their own dead, except where the 
friends and relatives prefer taking the charge upon themselves. 
There is an English undertaker in Paris, who conducts fune- 
rals as the parties may wish, by buying off from this company 
the permission to act. 

Fishing, —Every person is allowed to fish, provided it be with 
a line and float only, the spawning season excepted, in all rivers, 
canals, and navigable streams belonging to the Government. 
The fishing season is fixed by an ordonnance prefectorale. 

Shooting.— The permission of port-d'armes may be obtained at 
every prefecture upon payment of the duty, 15 fr. per annum. 
The permission is not transferable. The principal regulations 
are that it must not be on another property without consent of 
the property, unless during the season ; nor during the season 
on proprietor's own unenclosed lands, unless by permission of 
a port-d'armes. The season is usually from the first of Septem- 
ber to the first of April. 

fforse races. — An steeple chase take place annually in May 
and September, in the Champs de Mars, previously to which the 
regulations and conditions are published by authority. Private 
matches are frequently run in the Bois de Boulogne.— Steeple 
ebases also take place frequently at La Marche, about 8 miles, 
from Paris. 



Restaurants. 

Nothing in Paris presents to the eye of a stranger a scene 
more pleasing than the interior of one of these useful establish- 
ment daring the usual hours for feeding— namely between 5 
and 7 o'clock.— In the Palais Royal the eating houses enjoy the 
greatest share of public patronage particularly on Sundays and 
Fdte days.— In many of the first and even second class houses 
great expense has been incurred in decorations— damask hang- 
ings—large mirrors and gilded cornices are quite common,— 
about five o'clock family parties and *' solos" begin "dropping 
in" at half past best places {i.e. the side tables) get scarce, at 
six the waiters put on the steam, and at half-past six the picture 
maybe said to be complete.— "The knives and forks rattle, 
spoons platters do play— Oh! how they elbow and jostle 
away." 

To persons to whom a few francs would not be a considera- 
tion—the cheap restaurants are not particularly recommended, 
—indeed a party of three or four can dine at one of the first 
restaurants where every thing is of the best quality— (if such is 
their wish) for less than 5 francs a head.— The Parisians who 
get out of their carriages do not hesitate to dine four upon two, 
or five upon three, that is, ordering two or three portions which 
is divided between the party ; by this plan you will get a greater 
variety, and as they generally give a fair allowance, the amount 
per head, need not much exceed the charge at the cheaper res- 
taurants. 

LIST OF RESTAURANTS IN THE PALAIS-BOTAL. 

Vipoui. N* 81.-V]feF0UR, N- 108. -Vto. N'83.- 
Trois Fr^res Provenqaux. 

These four houses situated at the Vivienne end are first class, 
where every thing is of the best description, but the charges are 
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high. Tarning to the left after passing the Trois Fseees, and 

V^foub's, is the 

RoTONDE, N* 116.— Dinners at 2 fr. 50 c. and 2 fr. 

Havre, N* 123.— Dinners at 1 fr. 50 c. and 1 fr. 25 c. 

Richard, N* 137.— Dinners at2 fr. 50 c. and 2 fr. 

Tayebnier, N* 142.— Dinners at 2 fr. 50 c. and 2 fr.- Two en- 
trances, splendid rooms. 

Henry IV.— Dinners at 2 fr. and 1 fr. 60 c. 

RicHEFEu, N*167, MilU ColonMs.— Dinners at 2 fr. 

Valois, N* 173.— Dinners at 2 fr. and 1 fr. 60 c— These above 
are on the left from the Rue Vivienne. 

De Paris, W 23.— Dinners at 2 fr. 

Hedouin, N* 29.— Dinners 1 fr. 60 c. 

MouREAU, N" 40.— Dinners at 2 fr. 50 c. and 2 fr. 

Cinq Arcades, N° 65.— Dinners at 2 fr. 50 c. and 2 fr. 

TissoT, W 88.— Dinners at 2 fr. 50 c. and 2 fr. 
On the Boalevards are the Caf(i de Paris, and Maison Doree 

— Caf6 and Restaurant anglais, &c., &c., and the Restaurant 
Diner de Paris^ passage Jouffroy, No. 11. 
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N. B. The dishes marked with a * are particularly Kood. 



P0TAGE8. 

Un potage seal. 
*dito vennicelle. 
diro an Hz. 
dito k la pur6e. 
dito pur^e aax crofitons. 
dito A la jnlienue. 
dito aux rhoax. 
*Potage printanier. 
dito & la Colbert. 
dito au lait d'amandes. 
dito au macaroni, 
dito maigre k I'oseille. 
dito k la Cr^cy. 
*dito k la bisque d'^crevisses. 
CoDSommi. 

*dito aux oenfii poch^s. 
dito k la turque. 



SOUP. 

Plain sonp. 
Vermicelli soup. 
Rice soup. 
Peas soap. 

Ditto with Aried-bread. 
Vegetable soup. 
Cabbage soup. 
Spring soup. 
Colbert soup. 
Milk soup. 
Macaroni. 
Sorrel soup. 

ditto k la bisque aud craw-fishes. 
Gravy. 

Soap with eggs. 
Mock Turtle. 
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Pain. 

Hultres. 

Citron. 

Beurre. 

Kadis. 

Sniade d^ancbois. 

V&U de foie aux (raffes. 

Melon, la tranche. 

Pignes. 

Articbautf. 

Olives 

Cornichons. 

Jambon. 

Saucissun. 

Langues. 

Homard. 

Salade de homard. 

dito en mayonnaise. 
Sardines fraicnes. 
dito JL rhuile. 
Crevettes. 

Hors-d't£uvre chauds» 

Deux oeufs frais. 

♦Hultres fritw. 

^Coquille d 'hultres. 

Saucisses an naturel. 
dito aux choux< 
dito fi In choucroftte. 

Sancisse tmffi^e. 

Petit sal^ aux choux. 

Pied de cochon. 

dito farci aux troffes. 

Boudin noir. 

Jambon aux i&pinards. 

COtelette de pore. 

dito sauce piquante. 



Various cold-disbes. 

Bread. 

Oysters. 

A lemon. 

Butter. 

Kadisbas. 

Anchovy salad. 

Lirer pasty with truffles. 

Slice of meiou. 

Figs. 

Artichokes. 

Olives. 

Girkins. 

Ham. 

Sausage. 

Tongue. 

Lobster. 

Lobster salad. 

ditto in mayonnaise. 
Fresh pilchards. 
Pilchards with oil. 
Prawns. 

Various hoi dishes. 

Two fresh eggs. 
Oysters fried 
Scalloped ovsters. 
Sausages, plain. 

ditto with cabbage. 

ditto with sourcrottt. 
Sausages with truffles 
Pickled pork with cabbage. 
Pig's feet. 

ditto stuffed with truffles. 
Black pudding. 
Ham with spinage. 
Pork chop, plain . 

ditto with sharp sauce. 



BCBUP. 

B(Buf an natnrel. 
*dito sauce tomate. 
dito aux choux. 
dito sauce piquante. 
*Bifteck au beurre d'anchcris. 
*dito aux pommes de terre. 
dito au cresson. 
dito aux haricots, 
dito ii I'anglaise. 
Filet saut^ daus sa glace. 
*dito aux cbampignons. 
♦dito aux olives, 
dito au mad^re. 
dito k la Soubise. 
•dito aux truffes. 
Palais de bceuf au gratin. 

dito k la poulette. 



BESF. 

Plain boiled beef, 
ditto with tomato sauce, 
ditto with cabbage, 
ditto with sharp sance. 
Beefsteak with anchovy sauce, 
ditto with potatoes, 
ditto with cresses, 
ditto with kidney-beans. 
ditto plain. 
Beef stewed in its gravy, 
ditto with mushrooms, 
ditto with olives, 
ditto with Mnderia. 
ditto with truffles, 
ditto ilia Soubise. 
Ox-paiate broiled. 
Beef ditto k la poulette. 
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EntrecAte boucher. 

ditu a la maltre d«h6tel. 
dito aaace piqaante. 
Vhiaiirrette de boeuf. 
Filet de chevreuil piqjui. . 
dito aux olives, 
dito aox tmffei. 



Slice of beef, 
ditto between tbe ribs, 
ditto with sharp sauce. 
Beef with oil and vinegar. 
Venison sharp sance. 

ditto with olires. 

ditto with truflles. 



VEAU. 

Rlsdeveaaaujnt. 

*dito aauce tomate. 
*dito aox ^pinards. 

dito k roveille. 
*dito k la Unanci^re. 
dito en caisse et aux trnffes. 
Blanquette aox champignons. 

dito de Tean aux t ruffes. 
Escalope de Teas aux champignons. 

dito aux trnffes. 
*Fricandeaii k la chicorde. 
dito aajos 

sauce tomate. 1 
aux 6pinards. 
aux haricots, 
aux pois. 
Foie de vean saut^. 

dito k ritalienne. 
Brochette de foie. 
C^telette au naturel. 
*dito en papillotte. 

k la pur6e de pommes de 

terre. 
aux 6pinarda ou k la chi- 

cor6e. 
pan6e, sauce tomate. 
aux pois. 

A la financi^re. 

*Tdte de yean en tortue. 
dito a la Tinaigrette. 
dito k la poulette. 
dito sauce tomate. 
dito frite. 
Oreille de yean naturel. 

dito k I'italienne. 

dito & la poulette. 

dito farcie, frite, 

tomate. 
^Langne de vean an naturel. 
dito sance piquante. 
dito en papiliotte. 
Cenrelle frite ou k ritalienne. 
dito k la poulette. 
dito an beurre noir. 
Coqnille de cenrelle. 
Pied de yean au nature!, 
dito k ritalienne. 
dito k la poulette. 
dito frit. 
Rocnon en papillotte. 
dito aux tmAsu 



dito 

dito 

dito 

«dito 



dito 

dito 

dito 
dito 
dito 



VBAL. 

Sweet brrad, with gravy, 
ditto tomato sauce, 
ditto with spinage. 
ditto with sorrel, 
ditto k la floanci^re. 
ditto en caisse with truffles. 
Fricassed veal with mmhrooms. 

ditto with truffles. 
Escalop of veal with mushroontii. 

ditto with truffles. 
Larded veal with endive, 
ditto with gravy, 
ditto tomato sauce, 
ditto with spinage. 
ditto with kidney T 
ditto with peas. , 
Cairs liver stewed, 
ditto k ritalienne. 
Liver broiled. 
Veal cutlet, plain, 
ditto in paper, 
ditto with potatoes. 

ditto with endive or spinage. 



ditto with tomato i 
ditto with peas, 
ditto k la financi^re. 
Cairs head k la turtle, 
ditto with oil and vinegar, 
ditto Aricasseed. 
ditto with tomato sauce, 
ditto fried. 
Calf*8 ear, plain, 
ditto k Pitalienne. 
ditto fricasseed, 
ditto fried in tomato a 



Calf a tonrn? plain, 
ditto with Jilinrp saace. 
dittn in pqper. 
Cftlfi hraJHa fried. 
iHtlQ friieaiflf er|. 
diltn Vfi'ith Nitck butter^ 
ditto j^cDlLap^d. 
CflEfi feet pkiD. 
ilitti^ n ritalierinc, 
Jit to friciLsncRft. 
fltLlo rritd. 
Kidoryi in paper, 
ditto wilklTuHku. 
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MOUTON. 

Deux cdtelettes de mouton aa naturel 

dito pan€es. 

di(o aux champignons. 

*dito aaut^es dans leur glace. 

*dito & lajardiuiire. 

dito a la minute. 

dito k la Soubise. 

*dito h la flaancifere. 

dito aux ipinards. 

dito aux potnmes de terre. 

dito anx petits pois. 

dito iL la maitre*d'b6tel. 

dito A la sauce poivrade. 

*dito d la provencale. 

dito aux truffes. 
Filet de monton marine. 

dito & la maltre-d'hdtel. 

Deux rognons k la brochette. 

dito an champagne. 

dito aux truffes. 

dito an gratin. 

Poltrine aux haricots. 

dito sauce piquante. 
Pieds de mouton k la poulette. 

dito au nature!. 

Deux cOtes d'agneau pannes. 



MUTTOlf. 

Two mutton chops, plain. 

ditto with crumbs of breadL 

ditto with mushrooms. 

ditto stewed in its gravy. 

ditto & la jardiniere. 

ditto k la minute. 

ditto k la Soubiae. 

ditto & la finuncidre. 

ditto with endive or spinage. 

ditto with peas or potatoes. 

ditto with green peas. 

ditto with tomato sauce. 

ditto with oil and vinegar. 

ditto k la proven<;ale. 

ditto with truffles. 
Pickled loin of mutton. 

ditto k la maltre-d'hdtel. 
Two kidneys broiled. 

ditto stewed in champaigu. 
ditto stewed in cbampaigu 

with truffles. . 
ditto with crumbs. 
Breast with kidney beans, 
ditto with sharp sauce. 
Sheeps trotters k la poulette. 

ditto |)lain. 
Lamb's chops with crumbs. 



ENTREES DE GIBIER. 

Perdrix anx choux. 
dito k la purie. 
*dito en salmis, 
dito en salmis aux truffes. 
Filet de perdreau. 
^Perdreau rouge en salmis. 

dito dito aux truffes. 

B^casse en salmis. 

dito aux truffes. 
*li^cassine eu salmis. 
*dit aux truffes. 
Mauviettes en salmis, 
dito au gratin. 
dito en caisse. 
dito k la financi^re. 
♦Croquette de gibier. 
*Caille a la financi^re. 
♦dito en caisse. 
♦dito aux pois. 
♦dito au gratin. 
Canard sauvage en salmis, 
diio aux truffes. 

dito aux olives. 

Sarcelle en salmis. 

dito aux truffes. 
Bouge de riviore en salmis. 
dito aax truffes. 



GAME. 

Partridge with cabbage. 

ditto with peas. 

ditto salted. 

ditto salted with truffles. 
Filet of partridge. 
Red partridge salted. 

ditto with truffles. 

Woodcock salted. 

ditto with truffles. 

Snipe salted, 
ditto with truffles. 
Lark salted, 
ditto broiled, 
ditto en caisse. 
ditto k la financidre. 
Scolloped game. 
Quail k ia financi^re. 
ditto en caisse. 
ditto with green peas., 
ditto broiled. 
Dock salted, 
ditto with truffles, 
ditto with olives. 
Peal salted, 
ditto with truffles. 
Red of river salted, 
ditto with truffles. 
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Filet de chevrenil. 

dito aux cbninpisnoDf. 

dito anx olives, 

dito aa& trnffes. 

Deax cdtes de chevreail. 
dito aax champifnons. 
dito aax olivex. 
dito aax trtiffes. 



ENTREES DE YOLAILLES. 



lo quart, 
le quart, 
le quart, 
le qu»rt 
le quart, 
le quart, 
le quart, 
le quart, 
le quart, 
le quart, 
le quart, 
le quart. 



Cbapon aa ffros sel. 
*dito an riz. 

dito aax olives. 
Poulet au {0*01 sel. 
dito a restragoa. 
dito an ris. 
dito aux olives. 
*dito & la Marengo. 
*dito aux truffes. 
dito eu AricaM^e. 
dito aux truffes. 
dito k la flnanci^re. 
*dito a la finauciere aax truffes. 

le quart, 
difo en fritot fami. le quart, 
dito en marinade, 
dito en capilotade. 
dito en salade, frarni. 
*dito en mayonnaise. 
Cuisse de poulet a la (artare. 
dito en papillotte. 

*Saprdme de yolaille. 

dito aux truffes. 

Croquettes de volailto. 
Coquille de volaille. 

duo k la fluanci^re. 
Caneton k Torange. 
dito adx olives. 
Pigeon de voli^re aux pois. 
dito en compote, 

dito k la crapaudine. 

Galantine de volaille. 

dito aax traffes. 



Filet of venison, 
ditto with mushrooms, 
ditto with olives, 
ditto with truffles. 
Two venison chops, 
ditto with mushrooms, 
ditto with olives, 
ditto with truffles. 



POULTRY. 

Ctpoq, 

ditto with rice, 
with olives. 



ditto 
Fowl. 

dUlD with tarragon, 

itittu with rice, 

ililri) with olives. 

tiilto a la .Varini(o. 

dlittD with truffles. 

(Jjitr» fricassed. 

(ilUn with truffles, 

ditto k la tioanciere. 

ditto k la flnanci^re with 



the quarter, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 



truffles. ditto 

ditto en fritot garni. ditto 
ditto en marinade, 
ditto en capilotade. 
ditto with salad, 
ditto mayonnaise. 
Leg of fowl k la tartare. 

ditto in paper. 
Supreme of poultry. 

ditto with truffles^ 

Croquettes of poultry. 
Shell of poultry, 
ditto k la fiaanci^re. 
Duckling with oranges. 

ditto with olives. 
Pigeon with peas, 
ditto stewed, 
ditto k la crapaudine. 
Galantine of poultry, 
ditto with trufiQes 



ENTREES DB P0IS80N. 

Barbues de diverses grosseurs 
Turbot 

dito a la hollandaise. 
*dito sauce horaard. 

dito sauce aux huitres. 
-^dito au gratin. 

dito ik la Bechamel. 
*Sflamon sauce aux capres. 
*dito k la Daumont. 

dito A la hollandaise. 

dito saoee aux huitres. 

dito k la geaeraiMe. 



FISH. 

Tnrbot with caper sauce, 
ditto k la hollandaise. 
ditto with lobster sauce, 
ditto with oyster sauce, 
ditto broiled, 
ditto k la Bechamel. 
Salmon with caper sauce. 

ditto k la Daumont. 

ditto & la hoUaa4%\M. 

ditto with oYstoT i 

ditto a la ftenA^o\ife. 
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BILL OF FARE. 



Escalope de ganmon. 
Moules k la poalette. 

dito k la mariniere. 
Truite Mumon^e sauce aax c&prea. 

ditto k la genevoise. 
Petite truite sauce aux c&pres. 
*Sole en inatelotte normande. 
*dito zratiD. 
dito champignons, 
dito fines herbea. 
dito k la holiandaise. 
Merlan an gralin. 

dito k la holiandaise. 

dito floes herbes. 
*Filet de sole au gratin. 

«dito Alamaitre^'hdtel. 

dito au beurre noir. 

«Ronget grill6 k la maltre-4'hOtel. 
Eperlans au gratin. 
Hareng sauce montarde. * 

dito maitre-d'hdtel. 
*MateIotte de carpe on d'anguille. 
Maquereau. 
Morue maltre-d'hdtel. 

dito ma provengale. 
Raie sauce aux cApres. 
dito au beurre noir. 
Crevettef. 
*Salade dehomard. 
Mayonnaise de saumon. 
dito de tnrbot. 
dito de fliet de sole, 
dito de filet de merlan. 
dito de homard. 
Bnissim d'^crevisses. 
Anguille k la tartare. 

dito k la ponletta. 

dito k la genevoise. 

dito k I'haile. 

dito k la matelot. 

Poissons frits, 

Une sole. 

dito k la Colbert. 
Filet de sole k la Ory. 
Eperlans. 
Got^jous. 
Merlan. 
Carpe. 



Escalop of Salmon. 
Muscles fricasseed. 

ditto k la marinidre. 
Salmon trout wiih caper sauce. 

ditto k la f^enevoise. 

ditto with caper sauce. 
Sole stewed, 
ditto baked, 
ditto with mushrooms, 
ditto with tines herbs, 
ditto ji la holiandaise. 
Whitings broiled. 

ditto k la holiandaise. 

ditto with fines herbs. 
Slices of sole broiled, 
ditto k la maitre-d'hdtel. 
ditto with black butter. 
Red mullet k la maltre-d'hdtel. 
Smelts broiled. 
Herring with mustard sance, 

ditto broiled. 
Matelotte of carp or eel* 
Mackerel. 
Salt-cod k la maltre-d'bOtel. 

Ditto k la proveofale. 
Skate with caper sauce, 
ditto with black butter. 
Prawns. 
Lobster salad. 
Mayonnaise of salmon. 

ditto of turbot. , 

ditto of slices of sole, 
ditto of slices of withings. 
ditto with lobster. 
Crawfish. 
Eel & la tartare. 
ditto with fowl, 
dittos la geneToise. 
ditto with oil. 
ditto stewed. 

Fried fish. 

Sole. 

ditto k la Colbert. 

Slice of sole. 

Smelts, 

Gudgeon. 

Whi things. 

Carpe. 



ENTRIES DB PATISSERIE. 

Deux petits p6t6s an jus. 

*dito k la Bechamel. 

*Vol au-vent k la flnanci^re. 

dito aax truffes. 

dito de fllet de rolaille. 

dito de filet aux tmffes. 



PASTRY. 

Two patties with gravy. 

ditto k la Bdchamel. 
Vol-riu-Vont k la flnanci^re. 

ditto with truffles. 

ditto loinofpenllry. 

ditto loin with troflles. 

ditto of salmon. 



BILL OF FARB« 



IlXUi 



aux tniffei. 


ditto with traffles. 


o de tsrbot 


ditto of turbot. 


o d'SDiniille. 


ditto of eel. 


o de morne h la Becha- 


ditto of cod A la B6efaaaael. 


mel. 




de quenelle. 


ditto ef quenelle. 


de cervellc A Pallc- 


ditto of braini k ralleaiaade. 


mande. 




ROTS. 


ROAST POULTRY. 


t ffras. 


Roast fowl. 


aax trnffes. 


ditto with trnfflei. 


If tmK6e, de diren prix. 


Tonng chicken with truffles. 


k la reine. 


Fowl k la reine. 


traffi. 


ditto withtmiHes. 


;oii de Kouen. 


Dackling of Rouen. 


de volidm. 


Pigeon. 


Gikkr, 


G^me. 


•a fris. 


Grey partridge. 


dito trnfi». 


ditto with truffles. 


rouge. 


Red partridge. 


dito trolK. 


ditto with truffles. 




A quail. 


I aeHvage. 


fi wild duck. 


roage de riTiere. 


Red of river. 


e. 


A teal. 


e. 


A woodcock. 


iae. 


A snipe. 




Thrush. 


r dor«. 


A golden plover. 
Three larks. 


oaiiTiettea. 


a. 


Ortolan. 




Pheasant. 


* de taiflon. 


Salad in season. 


aux oeafs. 


ditto with eggs 
ditto with girkins. 


de concombre. 



ENTRBMETS. 

rges k la sauce ou k rboile. 
o en petits pois. 
pois au Sucre, 
to i Panglaise. 
to an Inrd. 
to au beurre. 
de raarais k la cr^me. 
laat k la sauce ou k I'hnile. 
B frits. 
B k\B. Barigottle. 
)-anjas. 
i.fleurs k la sauce on au beurre. 

to k I'buile. 
to an rratin. 

mbre k la Bechamel, 
teiue de l^mea. 



ENTRY. 

Aspsmgns with sauce or nil. 
ditto with green peas. 
Green peas with sugar, 
ditto a TanKlaise. 
ditto with bncon. 
ditto with butter. 
Garden beans with cream. 
Artichokes with sauce or oil. 
ditto fried, 
ditto a la Barigoule. 
Lettuce with gravy. 
Cauliflowers with sauce or uith 
butter, 
ditto wiih oil. 

ditto au gratin. 

Cucumber k la Bechain«\. 
Macedoiae of vecela.\iilea. 



xuuv 



BILL OF FARE. 



Haricots verts savtis k I'ani^lftise. 

dito k la innltre-d'hdtel. 

Haricots blancs k la maltre-d'bdtel. 

dito saut6s au b«arre. 

dito a la lyonnaise 

Fomme de terre maltre d'hOtel. 

dito f)rites. 

dito k la lyonnaise. 

dito an naturel. 

Epinards au jus ou k la cr6me. 
Macaroni au cratin. 

dito k ritalienne. 
<Enfs broaill6s aox tniffes. 
dito aux pointes d'asperges. 
Omelette aux fines herbes. 

dito an jambon on aux rognons. 
Truffes au vm de Cbampagae. 

dito k ritalienne. 
Coquille aux truffes. 
Salsifls au jus on k la sauce. 
Cardonx au jus ou a la moelle. 
CAleri au jus ou frit. 
Choux de Bruxelles sautes an beurre 
Aubergine sautde k la proveu^ale. 

dito a la moelle. 
Tomate au sratin. 
Champignons nu gratin. 

dito k la proven^ale. 



French benus A Tanglaise. 
ditto k la maltre-d'hOtel. 
Kidney^beans k la maltre^*h6tel. 
ditto stewed in butter, 

ditto k la lyonnaise. 

Potatoes k la maltre-dlidtel. 

ditto fried. 

ditto k la lyonnaise. 

ditto plaiuDoiled. 
Spinage with gravy or cream. 
Macaroni au gratin. 

ditto ji 1 italienne. 
Eggs with trufBes. 
ditto with asparagus. 
Omelette with flues herbs. 

ditto with ham. 
Truffles stewed in Ghampaigne. 

ditto k ritalienne. 
Shell with truffles. 
Salsifls with gravy or sauce, t 
Thistles with gravy or sauce. 
Celery with gravy or fried, 
Brussels cabbage stewed in batter. 
Apples k la provenfale. 

ditto moelle. 
Tomate au gratin. 
Mushrooms au gratin. 

ditto k la proven^ale. 



ENTREMETS AU SUCRE. 

■•Omelette au rhum. 

dito aux confitnres. 

dito au Sucre. 

dito auxpommes. 

«dito souffl<ie. 
*Riz soaffl6. 

Souffl6 aux pommes de terre, 
Pondu au uarmesan. 
Beignets de peches. 

dito d'abricots. 

dito de pommes. 

dito souffl6s 
^Charlotte de pommes. 
dito aux confitures. 

*dito russe. 

♦dito glac*e. 

*dito plorobi^res. 
♦CroOite au mad^re. 
Croquettes de riz. 
GAteau de riz. 
Plum pudding an rhnm. 

dito au vin de Mad^re. 

Abricots k la Cond6. 
P^che k la Cond6. 
Pomme au beurre. 
Pomme meringude et autres fruits. 
Gel6e au rhum. 

dito d'orange. 

dito de fruits. 



SWEET MEATS. 

Omelette with rum. 

ditto of preserves, i 

ditto with sugar. 

ditto with apples. 

ditto souffl^e. 
Ric(> sonffli^. 
Snuffle with potatoes. 
Eggs with parmesan. 
Peach fritters. 
Apricot fritters. 
Apple ditto, 
ditto souffle. 
Charlotte of apples. 

ditto with preserves. 

ditto russe. 

ditto glac^e. 

ditto plombi^re. 
Madeira crusts. 
Croquettes office. 
G&teau with nee. 
Plumpuddiog with rum. 

ditto with of Madera. 
Apricots k la Cond^. 
Peach k U Condi. 
Apples with butter. 

ditto meringnde and other fruits 
Gi*16e with rum. 
ditto with oranges, 
ditto with fruits. 



BILL OF FARE. 
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iecrdme. 

M anx avelioM. 

avxfhiises. 
t anx abricots. 



Pot of cream. 
BarroiM with iltaerta. 
ditto with straEwberriefl. 



M Tertet. 

Ttet. 

nx. 

alchea. 

da FontaiiMbleaii. 



otf. 
t. 

« de poirea. 

de pommel. 

d'abricots. 

de cerltes. 

d'ananas. 
a A la portufralse. 
aes k la crdme. 
rei fflaciev. 
d^oranges au madere. 
8 an Sucre. 
de Keims. 
lade d'abricots. 
> de pommes. 
res de cerises. 
le groseilles. 
5«. 



DBSSIRT. 

Strawberries with sofar. 

Pineapple. 

Currents. 

Raspherries. 

Cherries. 

Apricots. 

Peaches with sncar. 

PInms. 

Green almonds. 

Green walnats. 

Cerneaux. 

WaluDtzs. 

rontaineblean rrapes. 

Pears. *^ 

Apples. 

Almonds and raisins. 

Chesnuts. 

Stewed pears. 

ditto apples. 

ditto apricots.* 

ditto cherries. 

ditto pine apples. 
Apples k la portugaise. 
Puff crust with cream. 
Preserves iced. 
Orange salad and madera. 
Oranges. 
Biscuit of Reims. 
Marmelade of apricots. 

ditto of apples. 
Preserved chemes. 
Current Jelly. 
Cheese. 



honld be recollected that many of the French dishes can- 
i translated. 



HIMTS TO STRAMGERS. 



If the stranger's visit to Paria is to be of short duration, the 
following list of the ohjecls of most special interest will be 
found nsefal :— 

The Palace and Gardens of theTaileries. 

The Place de la Concorde, with the Obelisk of the Luxor. 

The Champs Elys^es, and Triumphal Arch of the Barriere de 
r^toile. Farther on, a short visit to the Eois de Boulogne and 
Fortifications. 

The Louvre ; as a building. The Place du Carrousel , and 
Triumphal Arch in marble. The Interior of the Louvre, audits 
many Museums and Galleries. Open every day, except Monday. 

The Column Venddme. 

The Church of the Madeleine. 

The Exchange. 

The Imperial Library Tuesdays and Fridays. 

The Palais Royal and Gardens. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

The Hdtel de Ville, by ticket. 

The Museum of Artillery. Open Thursdays only. 

The Pantheon. 

The Garden of Plants (Jardin des Plantes) and Museum of Na- 
tural History. Saturday is the best day. 

The Manufactory of the Gobelins. Open Saturday and Wed- 



The Palace and Gardens, and Picture Gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg. Every day, except Monday. 
The Mint. 

The Hdtel des Invalides. 

The Tomb of Napoleon, by ticket Sundays and Thursdays, 
The Cemetery of P^re La Chaise. 
Versailles. -^SU Cloud.—St. Denis, —Sfivres. 



PRELIMINARY 
INFORMATION TO TRAVELLERS. 



IPmmapmrim, — Can be obtained at the Forcing - office, 
DowDing-street, near the Horse-Guards, between the hours 
of 10 and 4, on payment of 7s. 6d.; it is necessary to get a vou- 
cher from a banker, a magistrate, or other person vtrho can be 
identlfled as to the respectability of the applicant. This passport 
possesses this privilege— the bearer may obtain the visds of all 
the Ambassadors in London, without charge, and may be used 
for several years in succession. It is never taken away fromr 
yoo on entering l^rance ; it is admitted without any vis6, by a 
recent regulation, into Prussia. Consuls' passports can be ob- 
tained without difUcuIty—requiring only a fee varying from 5s. 
to iOs. English Consuls abroad can also give passports to Bri- 
tish taints, and so can the French Consuls resident at onr 
own ports ; bat it is always pntdent to provide one in London 
before leaving. An Ambassador's passport is obtained by ad- 
dressing a written or verbal communication to his secretary, 
and stating therein both Christian and surname, age, height, 
profession, and address. This is required to be left one day in ad- 
vance at the office, and, if the applicant call hvm%e\\ovi >k<& V;\- 



4 PRELIMINABY INFORMATION TO TRAVELLERS. 

lowing day, the passport is delivered. Those residing in the pro- 
vinces may obtain a passport from the Foreign Ministers in London 
through the application of the banker or local magistrate where 
they reside, giving the requisite details as above. When different 
members of a family travel together, they can all have their names 
included in one passport; but friends, servants, &c., must each 
have one distinct. The passport should be carried about the 
person. To protect it from the effects of constant friction, it is, 
therefore, desirable to have it bound in a pocket-book, which 
should also contain some blank leaves to receive the vis^s, as 
the offlcial signatures are termed. 

Travellers cannot go from one country to another without 
the passport is vised, or countersigned, by the Ministers of 
those countries through which he intends to pass. The Austrian 
Ambassador in London, neither gives nor countersigns any En- 
glishman's passports, except that issued by the Secretary of 
State; but it may be obtained at Paris^ Brussels, Frankfort, or 
some one of the continental capitals. 

Passports are also issued for all places on the Continent by 
the Lord Provost, from his office. City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
Fee for each passport, 5s. 

PASSPORTS, PASSES, OR VISES, ARE TO BE OBTAINED 

At the ForelsTD-ofllise, Downing-street, on the recom- 
mendation of a banker, from 12 to 4. Fee 7s. 6d. 

Austria.— At the Embassy, 7, Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
square.— OfOce hours from 12 to 2. Foreign-office passports 
vised without charge. The Consul neither grants nor visto 
passports. 

Bawarla.— At the Ministers, 3, Hill-street, Berkeley-square ; 
at the Consul's office, 33|, Great St. Helen's, Bishopsgate-street. 
Fee 5s. 

Beliriiiai.— legation, 50» Portland-plaee, between thi hours 



PBEUMirURT IPfFORMATION TO TRATELLERS. 5 

•f 12 and 2; at the CodsuI's office* Adelaide Chambers, 52, 
Gracecharch-street, hours from 11 to 4. Passports for Belgium 
only are granted to British subjects on payment of 6s. 6d. 
Vis^s, 3s. 9d. 

FraB«e.— Consulate^fQce, N' 56, Ring William-street, Lon- 
don Bridge. Passes and passports are issued at this office for 
France only from 11 till 4; if intending to proceed further, they 
can do so by having the passport, when in France, vised by the 
Minister or Consul of the country they intend visiting ; but a 
passe extends to France only, and cannot be vised for any other 
country. Foreign passports, after being duly vised, are en- 
dorsed to France only ; in order to proceed further they must 
again be vised in France by the Minister or Consul of the coun- 
try to which the traveller is desirous of proceeding. The fees 
are as follows:— For passport, 5s.; passe, 5s.; vis^, 4s. 3d. 

Passengers can land at any French port without passports ; 
but before proceeding to Paris or the interior of France the pos- 
session of a passport is indispensable. Travellers can obtain 
passports from the British Consuls resident in French ontports. 
The British consnlar passport, which costs 4s. 6d., and which is 
in force one year (twelve months), merely requires to be vised 
by the police authorities ; for which no charge is made. This 
passport can include all the members of a family and its domes- 
tics. Travellers who obtain a monthly passe to travel in France^ 
should bear in mind that upon its expiration they will be requi- 
red to leave the country, or supply themselves with a regular 
passport from a British Consul. On leaving France, the produc- 
tion of a passe or passport will obtain the permit. 

The cream of the passport business (for a business it is, un- 
doubtedly] is to attend strictly to the following instructions : 

i. Before quitting England be sure to obtain a passport ; 
always, if possible, signed by the Minister or Consul oC Ui<^ ^^w 
try yon may first enter. 



6 PRELIMUVARY INFORMATION TO TRATELLERSi 

2. Before attemptiDg to quit one state for another, obtain 
the vis^ of that you are about to enter. 

3. Before applying for the signature of a foreign, always ob- 
tain the vis^ of the British Minister. 

4. Always carry your passport about your person. 
Money.— Travellers proceeding to the Continent should sup- 
ply themselves with circular exchange notes. 

The circular notes are drawn at seven days' sight, but are 
always paid on presentation. Their value is reduced into fo- 
reign money^ at the current usance course of exchange on Lon- 
don, at the time and place of payment, subject to no deduction 
for commission, or any other charge whatever, unless the pay- 
ment be required in some particular coin which bears a pre- 
mium. 

Throughout France and Belgium accounts are kept in francs, 
and centimes. The old gold coins are pieces of 40 fr., 20 fr. 
called double napoleons, napoleons, or "pieces de quaraute 
fr.," "de vingt fr. ;" the modern are 10 fr., 5 fr., called half- 
napoleons and quarter napoleons or "pieces de dix francs," '* de 
cinq francs." The silver coins are 5 fr., 2 fr., 1 fr., -J fr., and 
i fr. The last« however, are now being withdrawn from circu- 
lation, and pieces of 20 centimes substituted instead. The cop- 
per coins are 1 decime, or 2 sous, pieces of 5 centimes, or 

1 sou, and of 1 centime. In Belgium, there is also a gold piece 
of 25 francs, but no 10 francs gold coins. The silver coins of 
5 francs are frequently called ** pieces de cent sous; " pieces of 

2 francs "pieces de quarante sous," and so on. The notes is- 
sued by the Bank of France are 100, 200, 500, and 1,000 francs. 
These are convertible into silver at the Bank, without discount. 
The French money being divided into decimal parts, in reconing, 
instead of 25 sous they say 1 fr. 25 c. ; instead of 30 sous, 
1 fr. 50 c. 

Should he possess any English money, which, on his arrival at 
Paris, he may wish to exchange for French, there are teveral 
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Exchange Offices on the Boulevards and in the Palais Royal 
whose business it is to exchange coins of every country. 

English bank-notes, or sovereigns, is the most convenient 
money he can take to France. The course of exchange has for 
several years been in favour of England; but at the present mo- 
ment (Aprils 1854) the sovereign will only fetch 24 fr. 90 c. 

Arrival In France. Travellers may clear their own lug- 
gage at the Custom-House , or by a commissionaire , whom he 
may employ. The list of authorized commissioners is posted up 
in the travellers' reception-room at the Custom-Houses. 

When the traveller personally claims his luggage he cannot be 
charged anything, under any pretext, beyond the following 
sums :— 

weight, fr. sous. 

Articles and packages under lOlbs. „ 7 

Do. from lOlbs. to ^ cwt. „ 14 

Do. from i cwt. to 2 cwt. 1 „ 

Do. above 2 cwt. 1 10 

These charges include the expenses of landing, warehousing,, 
and conveying to any part of the town the traveller may direct. 

No charge is made for triQing objects of light weight, 
such as canes, umbrellas, hat-cases, bandboxes, small baskets, 
&c.« when they accompany other articles of luggage belonging 
to the same person or family. 

A traveller employing a commissioner to clear his luggage is 
pnly bound to pay him :— • 

A. Luggage.— For a single piece of luggage, or for the first piece 
(if there be several), whether they contain or not articles sub- 
ject to the payment of duty „ f. 50 c. 

For each of the other pieces of luggage , , 25 

For each piece of luggage forwarded by railway, 

without previous examination „ 15 

B. Cahrugbs akd Horses. — For a 4 wheeled car- 
riage » . ^ *> 
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For a 2 wheeled carriage 3 fr. ,, c. 

For a horse with saddle or harness and bridle 3 „ 

For a horse with a simple halter 2 ,, 

Besides the permit for landing, which costs ,, 55 

I. Luggage entrusted to the seamen's wives appointed, for a 
charitable purpose, to carry such luggage by the Chamber of 
Commerce, who is answerable for the acts of those women :— 
Articles under 5 kil. weight (lOlbs.) ,, f. 35c. 

„ from 5 to 25 kil. „ (10 to 561bs.). „ 70 

„ from 25 to 100 kil. „ , (56 to 2241bs.). 1 
„ above 100 kil. „ (over 2241bs.). 1 50 

The above includes carriage to private residence, to one of the 
hotels, or to the railway station. 

II. Luggage delivered, outside of the warehouse, to the rail- 
way people , or to any other carriers or porters not chosen by 
the Chamber, and for whose conduct no one is responsible. 
Every article, independent of weight, for use of ladder, landing, 
carriage, and warehousing, is charged „ f . 35 c. 

The traveller, in that case, of course, has besides to pay the 
people he employs to convey his luggage. 

III. CARaiAGEs AND HoRSES.— Charges by the Chamber of Com- 
merce for landing or shipping :— 

Each 4 wheeled carriage 12 f. „ c. 

Each 2 wheeled carriage 6 „ 

Every horse 6 „ 

The office for passports, and for permits for embarkpig from 
Boulogne, open from 9 o'clock a. m. until 4 p. h. If a boat 
leaves at any other hour, the office is open for one hour before 
the departure. If the boat leaves between 12 o'clock at night 
and 5 o'clock in the morning, the bearers of a permit can em- 
bark from 10 to 11 at night, or one hour before the departure 
in the morning. 



DUTIES ON GOODS 

SNTSaiNO FRANCE AND BE&OZUK. 



Extracted from the Government Official Tariff :— 
Ten per cent, is added^ and claimed, in addition to the daties 
specified. Plate and jewellery for the use of travellers free, if 
not exceeding the weight of 5 hectogrammes. Parties intending 
to reside in France, and wishing to take their furniture, linen , 
plate, &c., must apply to the Director- General at Paris, sending 
a statement of the articles, and if admitted, generally pay 15 per 
cent, on the value; if a piano form part, the duty on it is con- 
siderably reduced. Various articles, lately absolutely prohi- 
bited, even when a part of passengers* baggage, are now admitt- 
ed, and are charged with a duty of 30 to 33 per cent. The 
same favour is extended to portions or whole pieces which have 
not been made up. According to the Custom's Regulations , 
everything that is new, or not used, either made or not made up, 
must be declared before the examination of the baggage , under 
penalties of -seizure and fine. 

Beer, ale, or porter, 6 fr. (5s.) the hectolitre (about 100 bottles). 
Books, foreign, in dead or living languages, 10 fr. (8s.) per 100 

kils. (2001b.) 
Books in French, printed abroad, 100 fr. (£4) per 100 kils. 
Boots and shoes, prohibited. 
Boxes. Spa work, 200 fr. (£8) per 100 kils. (2001b.) 
— white wood, 31 fr. (£i 4s. lOd.) per 100 kils. 
Bronze, manufactmcd , prohibited. 



10 DUTIES ON GOODS ENTERING FRANCE. 

Calicoes, prohibited. 

Cards, prohibited. 

Carpets are subject to high duties, 250 to 500 fr. per 100 kils. 

( 5£ to £lO per cwt.) according to substance and quality. 

Some sorts are prohibited. 
Carriages. One-third of the value of t carriage to be deposited 

on landing, and three-fourths of this returned if exported 

within three years. (The real value is never given.) 
Cheese, 15 fr. (12s.) per 100 kils. 
Clocks, prohibited. 
Cotton manufactures, prohibited. ' 
Earthenware, common, 49 fr. per 100 kils. 
Embroidery, prohibited. 
Engravings, lithographed prints, maps, charts, &c., 300 fr. per 

100 kils., or £6 per cwt. 
Frames (picture, &c.), 15 per cent. 
Furniture, of all sorts, 15 per cent. 
Glass, for domestic use, prohibited. 
Gloves, prohibited. 
Horges, 25 fr. (£l). 
— Colts, 15 fr. (12s.) 
Hardware, prohibited. 

Jewels, set in gold, 20 fr. (10s.) per hectogr. 
" ditto in silver, 10 fr. (8s.) ditto. 

Lace, cotton or linen, 5 per cent. 
Lace, silk, 15 per cent. 
Lacquered ware, prohibited. 
Leather manufactures, prohibited. 

Linen , for personal or household use , free , unless in large 
quantity ; in such case a permit must be obtained from the 
Director of the Customs. 
Liquors (including factitious wines), 100 fr. to 150 fr. (£^ to £0) 

per hectolitre (100 bottles). 
Musical instruments: flutes, 75 c. (6d.); violins, guitars, &c.r 
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3 fr. (2s. 6d.); harps, 36 fr. (£i 8s. lOd.); pianos, square, 
300 fr. (£12), grand, 400 fr. (£l6); church organs, 400 fr. 
(£16). 

Paper, white or ruled for music, 150 fr. (£6) per 100 kils. 

Pictures and drawings, 1 per cent, on value, and 15 per cent, on 
the frames. 

Plate, new or used, in gold 10 fr. (8s.), or in silver 3 fr. (2s. 
6d.), per hectogramme , exclusive of 20 fr. for gold or 1 fr. 
for silver per hectog. stamp duty. The whole of this duty is 
re-imbursed if the plate is re-exported within three years. 

Plated ware, prohibited. 

Porcelain, common, of one colour, and without gold or orna- 
ments, 164 fr. (£6 lis.) per 100 kils. (2001bs.) 

— fine, 327 fr. (£l3 Is.) per ditto. 

— with gold ornaments, prohibited. 

Silk goods, all silk, plain, 16 fr. (12s. lOd.) per kil. (about 

2lb.) 

— figured, or brocaded, 19 fr. (15s. 2d.) per ditto. 

— ditto, with gold and silver, 31 fr. (£l 4s. lOd.) per ditto. 

— imitation, brocaded, prohibited. 

— mixed with thread, 13 fr. (10s. 5d.) per ditto. 

— mixed with gold and silver, 17 fr. (13s. 7d.) per ditto. 
Skins, prepared, prohibited. 

Steam-engines, for machinery, 30 fr. (£l 4s.) per 100 kils. 

— for locomotives, 65 fr. (£2 12s.) per ditto. 

— for ships, 45 fr. (£i 16s.) per ditto. 

Sticks and canes, from India, 60 fr. (£2 8s.) per 100 kils. 

— from other places, 80 fr. (£3 4s.) per ditto. 
Tea, from China, 1 fr. 50 c. (Is. 3d.) per kil. 

— from the Baltic and Black Sea, 2 fr. 50 c. (2s. Id.) per ditto. 
_ from other places, 5 fr. (4s.) per ditto. 

Tea from England, prohibited. 

Telescopes, 30 ]»er cent. 

Toys, 80 fr. (£3 4s.) per 100 kils. 
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Wine, ordinary, by sea, iDcludingport, 35 fr. (£i, 8s.) per hec- 
tolitre (about 100 botlles). 
— sherry, malaga, &c., iOO fr. (£4) per ditto. 
Woollens, prohibited. 

DUTIES TO BE PAID IN BELGIUM. 

Books in sheets, per 100 kilogrammes (2201bs.). fr. 31 80 

Ditto, bound, ditto 42 40 

Carriages.— For every £100 value, £6 per cent. . . . 150 00 
iV. B. The carriages and horses of travellers are 

exempt from duty on proof that they belong to 

themselves, and are for their own private use. 

Horses.— Each 15 00 

Lace.— For every £100 value, £lO per cent 250 00 

Leather.— Harness, books, shoes, &c., per every £100 

value, £6 percent 150 00 

Paper.— For every £l00 value, £l5 per cent 375 00 

Tobacco and Cigars.— Per lb. 5d. or 00 50 

Wearing Apparel.— In British gauze, muslin, &c„ in 

detailed pieces, or cut out and not made up, for 

every £l00 value, £lO per cent 250 00 

Ditto , all new wearing apparel , either for men or women , the 

same duty. 
iV. B, The baggage of travellers containing wearing apparel 

bond fide for their own use is exempt from duty, unless new. 



DUTIES ON 600DS 

SVTSaiVO SVOIiAVB. 



Mew Tariff of duties on the Articles following, imported into 

the United Kingdom, after June i853. 

Baskets, viz. :— Baskets corresponding with the des- £ s, d, 

cription commonly called Berlin, the 

cubic foot 7 

— all others, the cibic foot 2 

Beads, Coral, the lb 16 

— Arango, Crystal, Jet, and other sorts not enu- 

merated or described, the lb 2 

Books, being of editions printed in or since the year 

1801, bound or unbound, the cwt 1 10 

— admitted under Treaties of International Co- 

pyright, or if of and from a B. P., the cwt. 15 
Brass, Manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, 

the cwt 10 

Brocade, of gold or silver, the lb 5 

Bronze, Manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, 

the cwt 10 

Cameos Free. 

Caoutchouc or Indian Bubber, manufactures of , the lb 4 

Cards, viz. :— Playing Cards, the dozen packs 15 

China Ware or Porcelain, painted or plain, gilt or or- 
namented, the cwt 10 

Gocks, viz. :-~Clocks not ex. the value of 5s each, 

the doz 4 

— ex. the value of 5s. and not ex. the value of 

12s 6d each, the doz ^ % ^ 
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Clocks, ex. the value of i2s 6d, and nol ex. the va- 
lue of £3 each, each 2 

— ex. the value of £3, and not ex. the value of 

£10 each, each 4 

— ex. the value of £lO each, each 10 

Cocoa, the lb 1 

— Husks and Shells, the lb OJ 

— Paste and Chocolate, the lb 2 

Comfits, Dry, from and after 5th July, 1854, the lb. H 

Confectionery, from and after 5lh July, 1854, the lb. H 
Copper, Manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated 

or described^ and Copperplates engraved, 

thecwt 10 

Coral Negligees, the lb ; 1 

Cotton Fringe, the lb 2 

— Gloves, of Cotton or Thread, the doz. pairs. .003 

— Stockings, of Cotton or Thread, the doz. pairs 6 

— Socks or Half-Hose, of Cotton or Thread, the 

dozen pairs 3 

— Articles or Manufactures of Cotton , wholly 

or in part made up, not otherwise charged 

with duty, for every £100 value 5 

Crystal, cut or Manufactured r . » . Free« 

Daguerreotype Plates, the lb ,.... 3 

Dice, the pair 1 1 

Earthenware, not otherwise enumerated or described, 

thecwt 10 

Embroidery and Needlework, viz. :— 

— Silk Net, Figured with the Needle, being 

imitation Lace , and articles thereof, 

the lb 10 

— Cotton Net, Figured with the Needle, 

being imitation Lace, and articles 

thereof, the lb n,.. 8 
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Embroidery- Cartains, commonly called Swiss, Em" 

hroidered on Maslin or Net» the lb. . i 

— All other Embroidery not enamerated» 

for every £100 talue 10 

— —of and from B. P. every £100 value.. 5 
Feathers, Dressed, vis :-« 

— Ostrich, the lb ; 3 

— Paddy Bird, the lb 3 

— Not otherwise enamerated or described^ 

thelb 3 

Flowers, Artificial, not made of Silk— per cubic foot 
as packed, no allowance for vacant spaces 
—the cubic foot 12 

— wholly or in part made of Silk , the cubic 

foot 12 

Frames of Pictures Free. 

Ginger, Preserved, from and after 5th July, 1854^ 

thelb 1} 

Glass, viz. :— 

— All Flint Cut Glass, Flint Coloured Glass, and 

Fancy Ornamental Glass, of whatever kind, 

thecwt 10 

— Of every description Free. 

Grapes, the bushel «.. 2 

Gotta Percha, Manufactures of, not moulded, such as 

Bands, Sheets > Soles, Tubing, the 

cwt 5 

— Articles, meuldcd, the lb 2 

Hair, Articles, Manufactures of Hair or Goals' Wool , 
or of Hair or Goals* Wool and any other ma- 
terial, wholly or in part made up, not parti- 
cularly enumerated, or otherwise charged 

with doty, for every /lOO value 5 

Hams ^^'^^^ 
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Hats or Bonnets, viz. :^ 

— ofChip,thelb 2 6 

— of Bast, Cane, or Horsehair, the lb. 2 6 

— of Straw, the lb 2 6 

— of Felt, Hair, Wool or Beaver, each 1 

— of Silk or Silk Shag, laid upon Felt, Linen, or 

other material, each 1 

Iron, Fancy Ornamental Articles, the cwt 15 

— — of Steel, the lb 6 

Jewels, Emeralds, and all other Precious Stones, set, 

for every £100 value 10 

Lace, and Articles thereof, viz. :— 

— Mohair or Worsted, the lb 16 

— Thread or Cotton Pillow Lace (not being Brus- 

sels Point or Saxon Bone Lace), not ex. one 

inch in width, the lb 10 

— Thread or Cotton Pillow Lace (not being Brus- 

sels point or Saxon Bone Lace), ex. one 

inch in width, the lb 2 

— Silk Lace, Pillow and Application, not being 

Saxon Wire Ground Lace, the 11) 110 

— Silk, Saxon Wire Ground Lace, and all Lace 

known as Maltese, the lb 8 

— Brussels Point and other Lace, made by the 

hand, not otherwise charged with duty, for 

every ;ei 00 value 10 

Linen or Linen and Cotton Manufactures, viz. :— 

— Cambric Handkerchiefs, hemmed or hems- 

titched, not trimmed, the doz. ., 2 6 

-- Stays, the doz. pairs A 

— Articles, Manufactures of Linen, or of Linen 

mixed with Cotton or with Wool, wholly or 
in part made up, not particularly enume- 
rated, or otherwise charged with duty, for 
every £iOO vahc 5 
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Marmalade, the lb U 

Musical instroments, viz. :— 

— Musical Boxes, small, not ex. 4 inches in 

length, the air 3 

— large, the air 8 

— Overtures, or extra Accom- 

paniments, the air 2 6 

— Piano Fortes, horizontal grand, each 3 

— upright or square, each 2 

— Harmoniums or Seraphines, not ex. three 

stops, each 12 

— Four stops, and not ex. seven 

stops each 1 4 

— Eight stops, and not ex. eleven 

stops, each 1 10 

— Exceeding eleven stops, each. 2 

— Accordions, commonly called Chinese, the 

100 notes 10 

— Other sorts, including Flutinas, 
and common German square 
Concertinas, the 100 notes.. 5 

— Concertina of octagon form, not commpn 

German^ each 4 

Musical Brass Instruments, all sorts, the lb 9 

~ not otherwise enumerated or described, for 

every £l00 value 10 

Oil, viz. :— Almond, the lb 1 

— Bays, the lb 1 

— Essential Oil of Cloves, the lb 1 

Oilcloth, for Table Covers, the sq. yard 1 

Orange Flovirer Water Free. 

Oranges and Lemons, the bushel 8 

Paper, Printed^ Painted, or Stained Paper, or Paper 

Hangings, or Flock Paper, the sq. yard. . Q V 
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Paper, Gilt, Stained, Coloured, Embossed, and all 
fancy kinds, not being Paper Hangings, the 
lb 2} 

Perfumery, not otherwise enumerated, and Scented 

or Fancy Soap, the lb 2 

Plate, of Gold, the oz. troy 1 1 

— Silver, gilt or ungilt, the oz. troy 1 8 

Platting, or other Manufactures of Straw, Chip, or 

other Materials to be used in or proper 
for making or ornamenting Hats or Bon- 
nets, not otherwise enumerated or char- 
ged with duty, the lb 2 

— Cordonet, single, and twist of Straw or of 

other Materials, the lb 6 

~- Willow squares, the doz 1 

Pictures Free 

Pomatum, the lb 2 

Powder, viz.:— Hair Powder, the lb 2 

— Perfumed, the lb. 2 

Prints and Drawings, plain or coloured, single, the 

lb.' 5 

— bound or sewn, the lb 3 

Prints admitted under Treaties of International Copy- 
right, single, the lb li 

~ bound or sewn, the lb. . . / i^ 

Rose Water Free 

Silk Manufactures, being— 

— YeWet, the produce of Europe, plain or figu- 

red, viz. :— 

— — Broad Stuflfs, the lb 9 

— — . _ the foundation of which 

is Wholly composed of 
Cotton, or other mate- 
rials than Silk, the lb. 5 
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Silk Hibbons, of Velvet or Silk embossed with 

Velvet, lb 10 

— — — the foundation of which is 

wholly composed of Cotton, 
or other materials than Silk, 
the lb 3 6 

— Manafactures of Silk, or of Silk mixed with 

any other materials, the produce of 

Europe, called Plush, the lb 3 

— — Black Plush, commonly used for ma- 

king Hats, the lb 10 

-^ Parasols and Umbrellas, each 10 

— Damask of Silk and Wool, or other materials 

for Furniture, the lb 10 

-— ^ China, the running yard 8 

— Corahs, Choppahs, Bandannoes, and Tussore 

Cloths, viz. :— 

— — in pieces not ex. 5^ yards in length, 

the piece 4 

— — — and for every additional 

yard in length, the yard 1^ 

— Cl^ina Crape Shawls, plain and Damask, the lb. 3 
Silk China Embroidered, the lb 5-0 

— Handkerchiefs , plai n and figured, in pieces not 

ex. 9 yds. in length, the piece , 16 

Soap, hard, soft, andNaples, the cwt 8 

— Scented or Fancy, see Perfumery. 

Spa Ware, the Cubic foot 6 

Spirits, Cordials , or Strong Waters not being the 
produce of any B. P. in America, nor of any B. P. 
within the limits of the East India Company's Char- 
ter, in regard to which the conditions of the Act A 
Vict. cap. 8, have or shall have been fulfilled, 
sweetened or mixed whith any Article, so thai Vh^ 
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degree of strength thereof cannot be exactly ascer- 
tained, and Perfumed Spirits, to be used as Perfn- 

mery only, the gallon 1 

Toys, the cubic foot 4 

Turnery, not otherwise described, the cubic foot.. 4 
Watches, of Gold, Silver, or any other Metal, ex. the 

value of £10 each, each 1 

— other Watches :— 

— — Gold, Open faces, each 5 

— — — Hunters, each 7 6 

— — — Repeaters, each 15 

— — SilveroranyotherMetal,notGold:— ■ 

— — — Open faces, each 2 6 

— — — Hunters, each 3 6 

— — — Repeaters, each 8 

Water, Cologne Water, the flask ( thirty of such flasks 

contipning not more than one gallon], each. 8 

— Tihen not in flasks (as Perfumed Spirits), the 

gallon 1 

Woollens, Carpets and Rugs, the square yard 6 

— Shawls, Scarfs, and Handkerchief s« plain, 

and not printed, to lb .0 4 

Woollens Shawls printed, the lb 8 

— Gloves, the dozen pairs 3 

— Articles or Manufactures of Wool (not being 

Goats' Wool), or of Wool mixed with Cot- 
ton, wholly or in part made up, not other- 
wise charged with duty, for every £100 
yalue 5 



ROUTES 



The competilion between rival Railway lines communicaling 
with the sea ports has brought down the fares from London "to 
Paris and back" so low, that the traveller visiting France for the 
first time is aclually bewildered as to the choice of a roate. The 
most frequented are :— 

Route I.— London to Folkstonb and to Boulogne. 
IL— London to Doveb and to Calais. 
liL— London to Southampton and to Havbe. 
IV.— London to Nbwhaven and to Dieppe. 
v.— London (by steamer) to Boulogne, vift the Thames. 
VI.— London (by steamer) to Calais, vid the Thames. 
VII.— London (by steamer) to Dunkirk, vid the Thames. 
VIIL— London (by steamer) to Havre» viA the Thames. 

BOVTB I.— VIA rOLKSTONE AHD BOULOOHB. 

This is undoubledty the quickest route to reach Paris by.—. 
By selecting your day of departure so as to reach Boulogne, 
before the departure of the last train for Paris— the journey from 
one capital to the other is performed in from 12 to 15 hours. 
Arrangements are however sometimes made by which a special 
train starts for Paris as soon as possible after the armtA. <^IvVl% 
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boat in Boulogne harbour— during the existence of such an ar- 
rangement the time occupied would be as follows :— 

London to Folkstone 2\ hours. 

Folkstonc to Boulogne 2^ hours. 

Boulogne, stoppage 1 hour. 

Boulogne to Paris C hours. 

11] hours. 
Fares from London to Folkstone, 1st class, 20s.; 2nd class* 
14s.; 3rd class, 9s. 

BOULOGNE TO PARIS, AND VICE VERSA. 

1st class 28 fr. 10 c. or 22s. 

2nd class 21 fr. 5 c. or 17s. 

3rd class 15 fr. 70 c. or 12s. 

London to Paris, 1st class £2 lis. 6d. 

— — 2nd class «1 17s. Od. 

London to Boulogne, 1st class. ..... £l 9s. Od. 

— — 2nd class ei Os. Od. 

FOLKSTONE TO BOULOGNE. 

Chief Cabin, 8s.; Fore Cabin,. 6s.; Children, 4s.; Carriages, 
4-wheeI, £2. 2s.; 2-wheel, £l. Is.; Horses, £l. 58.; Dogs, 2s. 6d. 

CHARGES PAYABLE BY PASSENGERS AT TOLKSTONE. 

Conveying Luggage from the Packet to the Custom-House, and 
from the Custom-House to the Railway station, each Passen- 
ger, Os. 6d.; Landing or Shipping a 4-wheel Carriage, 10s. 6d.; 
ditto, 2-wheel Carriage, 5s. Od.; ditto, a Horse, 4s. Od.; Un- 
packing and packing each Carriage for examination at Custom- 
Hoii8e,2s. 6d. 

BOVTB n. VIA DOVm AVD OJkUm. 

This route is usulty taken by those to whom lime is an ob- 
ject, and who do not mind traTelling by night, as few persons 
travelling by day and intending to proceed direct to Paris wonld 
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make a detour of between 60 and 70 miles, merely for amasement. 
The fares are also higher as a matter of coarse, i.e. 

London to Pabis vu Calais, 1st class, £Z, Is. Od.; 2nd class, 
£2. 3s.; 9d. 

The fares from Dover to Calais are the same as to Boulogne. 

This route should however he always preferred by persons 
going to Belgium or the Rhine who object to the long sea pas- 
sage between Dover and Ostend. This passage is usually made 
in clear weather under the two hours— and the harbour at Calais 
is accessible at all times of the tide, the Railway station is on 
the Quay, where passengers land from the steamers, and the 
Police Office, for the examination of passports, is within the 
station. 

On Sundays, the Mail Packets do not sail between Dover and 
Calais, so that passengers by the Mail Train from London on 
Sundays, or from Paris on Saturdays, cannot make the whole 
journey without interruption. 

The luggage of passengers for Belgium or Germany passes in 
transit over the French territory without any Custom-House for- 
mality, and is examined at Mouseron, the Belgian frontier sta- 
tion. Those passengers who wish to stay at Calais for a few 
hours can have their luggage deposited in the Custom House 
natil tbey leave. 



BOUTfi m.— LIMOIOir TO PJ 

Yii Southamptw end Hsvre, 

This route, if not the shortest, is at least the most interesting, 
as the country between the coast and Paris, is most lovely, to 
say nothing of the interesting city of Bouen, with its churches, 
and monuments. Those therefore who go by any other route 
should at least return this way, as the steamers leave Havre at 
night, the morning opens with a view of the isle of Wight, 
Portsmonth (where passengers may land if they please). Spit- 
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bead, Ryde, Osbourn House, &c. The vessel enters the docks, 
where the Custom-House, and place of disembarkation lie close 
to the terminas of the Railway station. For those who dont 
mind a sea-passage of a few hours it must prove a most plea- 
sant, and cheap route. 



FARES. 


iBt Class 
Throughout. 


2nd Class 
& Main Cab. 


2nd Class 
Thoughout. 


I^ndon to Paris, or vice 








versa 


24s. 


20s. 


17s. 


London to Havre, or vice 








versa 


22s. 6d. 




16s. 


Southampton to Paris. . . 


22s. 6d. 


19s. 


16s. 



— Southampton to Havre, or vice versa. Main Cabin, 18s; 
Fore Cabin, 12s. ; Children under Two years of age, free— above 
Two and under Twelve, half fares; Carriage, £3; Horse, £3; 
Dog, 5s. 

Children under Two Years, gratis; above that age, whole 
price. Stewards\ Fees,— First Class, 2s, ; Second Class, 1 s. 

The steamers leave the Southampton pier on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, varying according to tide between 6 in the 
evening and 12 at night. Travellers on arrival at Southampton 
should enquire whether the boat is in the docks, or at the pier, 
—and there at once to the vessel with your luggage. Flys and 
Omnibuses are in attendance, the former is Is. ; the latter 6d. 
each. — It is recommended to write a few days before, to secure 
berths or yon may have to pick the softest plank for your 
couch. 

The pier dnes for both passengers and luggage going on board 
are excessive. It is to be regretted that the Directors of the 
Railway company do not endeavour to abate the nuisance. 

The toll for each person every time he goes on is 2d., and 
each piece of luggage is charged for, in addition to the fare, by 
Fly or Omnibus. 

Trains leave London for Soatharopton and Southampton for 
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London, eight times a day in 2^ hoars. Fares, isl class, ITs. 
6d. ; 2nd class, 12s. ; 3rd class, 6s. 8d. 

Trains leave Havre for Paris and Paris for Havre, four times 
a day in 5 hours, by the quick trains. The ordinary trains 
take from 7 to 8 hours. 

BOUTE IV.— LOHDON TO FARIg. 

Vtd Brighton and Dieppe. 

This ronte in point of scenery is for a great part of the way 
the same as the preceeding route on the French side, but the 
country between London and Newhaven (the embarkation) is 
not to be compared with that between London and South- 
ampton. — 

FABES FROM LONDON TO PARIS AND VICE VERSA. 

l.t Class, ^nd^^rabin".** 2nd Class. 

Single joarney £i. 4. £1. 0. 17s. 

Horses, each 50s. Od. 

Carriages — 120 

Dogs, — 6 

Steward's fee 1 

The boats leave Newhaven three times a week, in summer. 

FARES BETWEEN NEWHAVEN AND DIEPPE. 

ist classy, 12 shillings; 2nd class, 9 shillings. 

FARES FROM DIEPPE TO PARIS. 

1st class, 26 fr. 50 C; 2nd class, 20 fr. 50 c; 3rd class, 
15 fr. 50 c. 

ROVTB v.— LOHDON TO BOULOGHB. 

Vid the Thames, 

Steamers belonging to the General Steam Navigation Company 
leave London Bridge wharf every Sunday and Wednesday 
mornings returning every Tuesday and Friday nights. Tht 
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boats of the Commercial Company leave every Tuesday and 
Friday, returning from Boulogne on Mondays and Thursdays. 
They Perform the voyage from London Bridge to Boulogne har- 
bour frequently in 8 hours. Meals and refreshments are sup- 
plied on boai'd. 

FARES TO BOULOGNE. — Chief Cabin, 12s. — Fore Cabin, 8s. — 
Children under 10 years half-price. — 4-wheel Carriages, £3. ; 
2-wheel do. £l. 10s.; Horse, £l. 158.; Dog, 5s. each. 

FARES TO PARIS. — Istclass, Rail and Chief Cabin, fr. 58 75= 
31s. ; 2nd class, Rail and Chief Cabin, fr. 30 « 24s. ; 3rd 
class, Rail and Fore Cabin, fr. 22 50 » 18s. 

DOUBLE souRNET. — Ist class. Rail and Chief Cabin, fr. 55 « 
44s. ; 2nd class. Rail and Chief Cabin, fr. 45 = 36s. ; 5rd. class. 
Rail and Fore Cabin, fr. 35 « 28s. 

ROUTE VI.— LOHDON TO CALAIS. 

Steamers leave London Bridge wharf for Calais every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, returning from Calais Sundays and Thurs- 
days. — Fares, see preceding route. 

Routes VII and VJII, vi^ Dunkirk and Havre, by steamers 
from London, would only be adopted by travellers, either with 
very little money, or very little brains. 

ROUTE IX.--L0MDOII TO BRUSSELS. 

Vta Ostend. 

The Belgian and English Mail Packets leave Dover for Ostend 
every night except Sunday, at 11. 15 p. m., and Ostend for Do- 
ver every night except Saturday, at 6. 30 p. m. 

FARES. 

£ s. d. 

After Cabin and Deck 15 

For« Cabin 10 

Deck. 080 
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ROUTE Z.— OSTEND VIA THE THAMES. 

Steam Packets belonging to the general Steam Navigation Com- 
pany run regularly twice a week each way between London and 
Ostend, in 10 hours. 

FADES. 

£ S. d. 

Chief Cabin 15 

Fore Cabin 10 

Carriages, four wheels 3 3 

Ditto, two ditto 220 

Children, half fares. 

A train from Ostend at 6. 10 p. m., Ghent at 8. 10., joins at 
BlaHnes the night train to Cologne. Ar. 4. 45 a. m. 

Passports are essential to parties travelling in Belgium : those 
coming without will experience delay at Ostend.— On leaving 
Belgium by Ostend, no permit to embark is required, as at the 
French ports. 

Luggage of travellers proceeding to or from England or France 
by these mails need not be examined by the Customs on ente- 
ring or leaving Belgium; it is only necessary to declare it for 
transit at Ostend ; but once declared, it cannot be had again in 
the country through which it is to transit. 

ROUTE XL— LOmON TO ANTWERP. 

Steam Packets belonging to the General Steam Packet Com- 
pany leave St. Kathcrine's Wharf every Thursday at 12 noon ; 
the Baron Osy every Sunday at the same hour. 



Chief cabin , £l 4s. ; fore ditto, 168. ; 4-wheel carriages, £4. 
4s ; 2 ditto ditto, £3 ; horses, £3. 38. ; dogs, 7s. 6d. each. 



PLAOSS DESORIBSD 



THE COAST AND PARIS 



Boulogne is a floarishing seaport in the department of the 
Pas-de-Calais; it is of great antiquity, and is divided into the 
high and low town. The high town , connected with the low 
town by a steep street called la Grande-Rue, is surrounded hy a 
rampart, which affords a fine prospect of the country in various 
directions; on the wast the English coast may be seen in clear 
weather. The accomodations for sea bathing attract annually 
a great number of visitors. 

Boulogne contains 29,488 inhabitants, exclusive of English 
residents. On an eminence about a mile from the town stands 
a column of marble, begun by Napoleon , to commemorate his 
intended conquest of England. In 1814 Louis XVIII gave orders 
for the completion of the monument, in honour of the restora- 
tion of his own dynasty; in 1841 it was surmounted by a statue 
of Napoleon. 

There is nothing very interesting indoors , except the tables 
d'hdte ; but the pier, jetty, and sands, the arrival or departure 
of the steam-packets, a band of music, or a serious contempla- 
tion of the bathers , offer ample amusement out of doors. 

Booksellers.— Mrs, Merridew, Rue de I'Ecu. Who has also a 
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reading' room, where the daily Loudon and Paris papers- may be 
seen. 

Mr. Walel.Rucde I'Ecu. 

Railway Refreshment Rooms at the station. Travellers en route 
to Paris being pressed for time will lind every description of 
refreshment always ready previous to the departure of the trains. 
at the following prices :— Tea or coffee, with eggs, 1 franc; two 
chops, soup, and half bottle of wine, % francs. 

CoHveyances stand outside the cusiom-house to convey tra- 
vellers direct to the station ; charge 1 fr. 50 c. Omnibuses to 
or from packet or railway, without luggage, 50 c. 

To Calais a diligence twice every day, coup^, 5 fr.; interieur, 
Atr, 

To St. Omer, every morning, fare— 4 fr. 50 c. 

Rritish Consulate, 87, Rue des Vieillards. 

The railway station is a long range of buildings on the op- 
posite side of the harbour. The luggage is taken to the counter 
and weighed, and a ticket, with the number, date, and destina- 
tion, is posted on each package, and a duplicate card, given to 
the owner. But the tickets for the carriage should be first ob- 
tained and the traveller should recollect he has two tickects to 
take care of, one for his luggage, the other for his fare. He 
mast shew, if requested, his fare ticket, to the person in atten- 
dance, and the waiting room of the class carriage he has selected 
will be pointed out to him. A bell rings shortly before the 
departure of the train. 

The door of the waiting room opens to where the trains are 
prepared for starting. The traveller shews his fare ticket, and 
takes his seat in the carriage; one of tlic attendants requests the 
ticket, to mark it. For this purpose he should keep the ticket 
convenient and then place it where he can readily find it. lu 
proceeding to Amiens the trains takes the left hand, from Bou- 
logne. Those travellers , who take short trips , for the conve- 
nience of alighting had better take their scats accordiu^^^ 
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On the stoppage of the train the attendaDts call out the name 
of the station. The traveller must be on the alert if he intends 
to alight, and have his ticket ready to deliver up, with his ticket 
for his luggage, before the train continues on its journey. 

The name of each station is also conspicuously painted on a 
board. On the right hand from Boulogne, the distances are 
painted on posts in kilometres. A kilometre is five furlongs or 
five eighths of an English mile , or in other vrords, half a mile, 
and an eight of a mile. The figures after the names in these 
pages indicate the number of English miles from Boulogne. 
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Pont-de-Brique, 4.— The railway on leaving the station makes 
a considerable ddlour. The view of Boulogne , the Haute-Ville , 
and the high grounds which rise on either side from the river 
Liane present a pretty view. The station Pont-de-Brique is so 
called from the village of that name on the road from Boulogne 
to Samer. Although near, the village is not seen. 

Nedfchatel , 8 1/2.— There are several villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of this portion of the route,— but with the exception 
of Condetle, there is nothing worth noticing. Condette is a village 
with about 600 inhabitants and is celebrated for an extensive 
rabbit warren. Pheasants, patridges, hares, &c., are very 
plentiful here. The warren and sporting grounds extend nearly 
to Montreuil. 

Etaples, 17.— a very ancient though now dilapidated town. 
It stands up on the left bank of the mouth of the river Canche, 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century it was a place of im- 
portance, for it was here that the treaty of peace was signed 
between Charles Vllland Henry VII of England, the former 
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agreeing to pay 745,000 crowns of gold, or 50,000 annually till 
the principal was paid. No remains of its ancient splendour 
are visible, except some ruins of a strong castle built 1180. The 
town is chiefly inhabited by flshermen. Close to the station is 
the cemetery. The railway viaduct over the Canche is 900 feet long. 
In approaching Yerton from Neufchiktel the sea is seen from 
the railway ; long sandy banks are on both sides. 

Mohtbeuil-Vebtoiv, 24.->At a short distance from the station 
is the strong fortifled city of Montreuil. It is pleasantly situated 
on a hill near the right bank of the Canche. It is surrounded 
with ramparts and defended by a citadel. The town traces its 
foundation to high antiquity. In 845 the fortress it possessed 
was destroyed by the fiormans. Hergot, comle de Terouanne, 
built and constructed an extensive castle, on the site of part of 
which the citadel now stands. The principal towers of the 
castle remain. The Kings of France had a palace here in the 
thirteenth century. Montreuil was ceded to the English by the 
treaty of Brittany. Charles V, in 1537 besieged the city, re- 
duced it by famine and burnt the town. In 1554 it was again 
besieged and destroyed by the Spaniards. Queen Bertha the 
wife of Philippe I was detained a prisoner in the castle after her 
divorce. One of the towers, where she was confined, is still 
called Queen Bertha's tower. 

Montreuil is celebrated for an extensive exportation annually 
of p&t^8 de bdcasses, snipe pjes. 

Verton is a village close to the station. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Montreuil and on the 
road to Hesdin on the Canche is one continued beauty and va- 
riety. Hesdin is a town containing about 4,000 inhabitants, and 
is surrounded with canals, meadows, gardens and shady walks. 
The village at a distance resembles a strong castle in the midst 
of a large park. It is well built surrounded with ramparts, 
and a moat filled with water from the Canche, The ro«n HaU 
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is large and magniOcent. It is about 10 miles from Monlreuil. 
Hesdin was founded in 1554 by Pbilibcrt EmmanueU Duke of 
Savoy. 

Rue, 34.--Is a small town, but is full of historical, recollec- 
tions. The chapel of St-Esprit is worthy of a visit. It owes 
its structure and embellishments to Isabel of Portugal, wife of 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, both of whom in 1440 made a pil- 
grimage to Hue. The chapel of Sl-Esprit was greatly renowned 
among the pious of the age for its miracles. Louis XI cele- 
brated historically by Walter Scott for his greatness , his 
littleness, cruelty and superstitious devotion, in consequence of 
the miracles performed at the chapel presented it with 1,100 
crowns of gold, and 400 livres tournois, vast sums in that age. 

At some distance from Rue is the village of Crecy, near which 
the battle of that name was fought by Edward III in 1440. 

Abbeville, 50.— Situated about twenty miles from the Chateau 
d*Eu and Treport, on the road to Dieppe, from which place it is 
17 1/2 miles : those who wish to visit Dieppe on their way to 
Paris, can take the diligence here ; it leaves Abbeville at 9 in the 
morning. There is another diligence in the afternoon, which 
stops at Eu ; the fare to Dieppe is— Coup6, 8 fr. ; Intericur, 6 fr. ; 
in five hours. The population of Eu is 5,997; Trade : woollen 
stuffs, ropes, glass, and bedticking. Chateau d'Eu, formerly the 
marine residence of Louis-Philippe, at the present moment, 
June 15lh, 1852, presents a forlorn and very unkingly appea- 
rance. The entire walls have been stripped of the valuable 
collection of pictures, chiefly portraits and subjects connected 
with the Orleans family; the furniture piled in lots on the ba- 
sement story, preparatory to the sale which had been announced 
for the 7th instant, but prevented by order of the present Go- 
vernment. The ceilings still exhibit the exquisite paintings, the 
beams and cornices their elaborate gilding, but the beautiful 
inlaid floors discover marks of Vandal-like hobnails; and the 
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poor old guide who has been here 27 years lells his aiouriiful 
tale with tears brimful. About twelve miles from Abbevile is 
the little port of 

Saint- Yallebt.— It is usually called Petite Dieppe, being oc- 
capied in the same description of commerce, and being equally 
industrious. It was from St-Vallery that William the Conqueror 
embarked with 3,000 vessels, and 25,000 men, to secure the 
English crown. It its vicinity are the fields of Crdcy, celebrated 
for the battle in which the English made use of cannon. Po- 
pulation, 3,351. It has manufactures of sail cloth, cordage, K c. 
In the summer months a boat plies between Abbeville and St- 
Vallery. 

Pont-Remt, 54.— Is celebrated for its Castle. The castle 
stands between two arms of the Somme, which is commands. 
The English when driven from Abbeville took refuge in the 
castle, but were attacked by Guy de Luxembourg and cut to 
pieces, Pont-Kemy was taken by Philip of Burgundy in 1420 
and burnt. At Pont-Remy the railway crosses the old diligence 
road to Paris by Beauvais. 

LoNGPR]^, 60.— There is nothing remarkable in Longprd but its 
environs, which are beautiful and picturesque. Approaching 
Hangest the cuttings are deep surmounted by high grounds or 
clifis. A roman camp of an oval form called the camp of I'K- 
loile is observable. 

Hangest, 65.— Between here and Picquigny, the country is 
extremely beautiful and full of picturesque views, parklike 
verdure, interspersed with a stream of crystalline water. 

PicQUiGNT, 60, a small town of 1,500 inhabitants, celebrated 
for the interview of Louis XI, king of France, with Edward, 
king of England ; and for the death of William of Normanby, 
called Longsword , who was assassinated hero. The only re<« 
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mains of its uuce splendid Chateau arc the terraces outside the 
town. 

Amiens, 77.— Trains slop here twenty minutes, refreshments 
may be had : one large cup of tea or coffee, with the best Paris 
bread and butter, 1 fr.; chop and bread, and glass of wine, i fr. 

This town is celebrated for the treaty which was concluded 
there in 1802 : the apartment in which was signed this kind oi 
truce, called by politicians la Petite Paix, is still shown. 

The cathedral, built by the English during the regency of the 
Duke of Bedford, is the most perfect specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture in France. The interior is adorned by 126 beautiful 
pillars, 44 of which are detached. Those placed round the 
choir and against the walls, which separate the chapels from 
that part of the church, when struck, sound like a bell; whence 
they are called colonnes sonnantes. That called the pilier sonnani 
astonishes by the strength of its sound produced by the least 
knock. The stalls of the choir are much admired. The Roman 
altar is magnificent ; behind is a glory of great richness. The 
pulpit is supported by three statues , representing Faith , Hope 
and Charity; and behind the choir is a marble tomb, ornamented 
with a figure of a child weeping. There is also a mausoleum 
in memory of Grcsset, the poet. The chapel of St-Jean contains 
the head of the saint, which is exhibited on certains occasions. 
It is said to have been brought from Constantinople in 1206. 
The church is 366 feet in length, 50 in breadth, exclusive of the 
sides, and 132 in height. In the tower is shown a small room 
from which Henri IV viewed the force besieging the town. The 
curious construction of the spire , and the great variety of its 
ornaments, are also pointed out to visitors. 

In the Church of St-R^mi there is a tomb, in white black, and 
jasper marble, of Nicholas de Lannoy, a constable, and his 
wife. It is a masterpiece of sculpture of Nicholas Blasset. The 
statue of the Virgin is beautiful. It was given to the city by 
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\kt great Coode, after the battle of Rocroy : it is in tiie ciiapel 
of Notre-Dame-de-BoD-Secours. The Hautoye, outside Amiens , 
is an agreeable promenade, as well as the Boulevards. 

The streets are broad and straight, and the houses built of 
brick and stone. The citadel is deserted, and the ramparts have 
been converted into promenades. Everybody is acquainted with 
the stratagem made use of by Ferdinand Telles in order to sur- 
prise Amiens in 1597. He drew off the attention of the guards 
by causing a cart loaded with nuts to break down at the gates. 

This town gave birth to Gressct, the founder of the Academy; 
Mardchal dTstr^es, aiid his beautiful sister Gabrielle ; Yoiture ; 
Pierre I'Hermite; Gaspard Rauhin; and the learned Ducangc, to 
whose memory a handsome bronze statue was erected lately in 
the New Place St-Denis. 

Amiens is the chief place of the department and formerly the 
capital of Picardy, is situated on the river Somme, and contains 
52,149 inhabitants. 

Tr^port , a seaport about 2 i/2 miles from Eu, has a small 
bathing establishment, but the hotels and lodgings are very 
ordinary. 

Diligences to Rouen, via Reauvais, at 4 p. m., in 12 hours. 

To Rouen, via Neufchfttel, with correspondence to Dieppe every 
evening, at half-past 6, in 10 hours. Fare— coupd, 14 fr. 50 c; 
intdrieur, 12 fr. 50 c; banquette, 10 fr. 50 c. 

To St'Quentin eyery day, at 7 a. m., in 9 hours. Correspon- 
dence with Reims. Fares— to St-Quentin, 6 fr. and 5 fr.; to 
Reims, 29 fr. and 18 fr. 

Bbeteuil, 93.— This small town has a population of 2,599 
inhabitants ; its chief trade is in corn. 

Clebhont, 118.— This town contains 5,146 inhabitants, who 
are chiefly employed in manufacture of serges, linen, stuffs, 
worsted stockings, and shoes ; it is remarkable for its terrace , 
which surrounds the castle , and forms a beautiful promenade. 
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overlooking the environs of Clermont for more than eight leagues 
around. The castle is now a house of correction for females 
who are condemned to more than one year's imprisonment. This 
town was taken and burnt in 1359 by the English. Philippe- 
le-Bel and Cassini, the geographer, were natives of Clermont. 

A quarter of a league beyond Clermont is Fitz-Jamcs, where 
may be seen the ruins of the chateau in which Marshal Berwick, 
the natural son of James II, resided. 

Creil, 127 (ten minutes stop).— A small town on the Oise, 
with 1,500 inhabitants, is remarkable for remains of the chateau 
in which Charles VI was confined; there is a china manufactory 
here.— Branch to St-Quentin here. 

Beaumont, 130 (Seine-et-Oise).— On the left bank of the Oise, 
trades in corn and flour, and has a glass-house. The street 
which crosses the market , the clocktower, and the promenade , 
looking over the rich valley of the Oise, are the principal objects 
which demand attention. A tower, very well preserved, is all 
that remains of its ancient castle. 

Population, 2,022. 

PoNTOiSE, 152, in department of Seine-et-Oise, is so called 
from its bridge over the Oise. It is divided into two parts, one 
of which, being situated on an eminence, commands a fine view 
of the river. It has the remains of a castle. The Church of St- 
Mallom contains a picture of the Descent from the Cross , and 
that of St-Martin is remarkable for its architecture. This town 
carries on a considerable trade in corn and flour. It is cele.- 
brated for its calves, and has a manufactory of painted cloths. 
There is also an agricultural Society, established in 1819. The 
environs are beautiful. 

Paris, 170 English miles. 
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Calais. — At the Calais railway-station, passports and permits 
are granted on the arrival of the trains and boats, so that no 
delay occurs either arriving or departing. There is also an 
excellent refreshment-room. 

Calais contains 12,508 inhabitants. 

The Town-hall in the Place d'Armes, contains the balloon 
and car with which M. Blanchard and Dr. Jeffreys crossed the 
channel ; and over the stairs is a portrait of Pierre de Belloy, 
who wrote **The Siege of Calais." In front of the building are 
busts of Enstache de St-Pierre , Cardinal de Richelieu , and the 
Due de Guise. 

The church was built by the English : the interior was consi- 
dered one the prettiest in France , and formerly contained nu- 
merou s paintings. 

An English clergyman resides at Calais, and performs the 
English Protestant service every Sunday. 

The theatre is in the Rue de la Comddie. The performance 
commences at half-past five, and is usually over at nine. The 
prices of admission are : amphitheatre and boxes, 2 fr.; pit, 65 c. 

In the Faubourg St'Pierre are public gardens , to which the 
middle ond lower classes resort on Sunday evenings, and amuse 
themselves with dancing. 

At Dessin's Hotel is still shown a room in which it is said 
Sterne wrote part of his *• Sentimental Journey." Over the door 
is the following inscription : "This is Sterne's room." 

Calais was besieged in 1347, by Edward III, King of England. 
The besieged defended themselves for a year with the most 
exemplary courage; but at length becoming destitute of every- 
thing, requested to capitulate. The King consented to spare the 
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inhabitants, on condition that six of the most famous should 
bring him the keys, with cords round their necks , and devote 
themselves for their fellow-citizens. Edward was about to have 
them executed , when the Queen threw herself at his feet, and 
obtained their pardon. All the inhabitants were driven out, but 
every town in France was anxious to receive them , and Philip 
de Valtis rewarded them handsomely. The English remained 
masters of this town from 1347 to 1558, when it was retaken 
by the Buke de Guise, during the reign of Henry II. Calais 
was the birth-place of La Place. 

There is steam communication between Calais and Dover three 
times a day, and Calais and London, twice a week. 

Travellers on arriving going direct to either Belgium , or Ger- 
many, should declare their intentions at the Custom-House, stating 
also by which train; the luggage will the be sent en transit, 
and save the examination. 

The forms and ceremonies on arrival and departure here are 
the same as at Boulogne. 

Saint-Omeb, 26.— This town, which contains a population of 
20,661 inhabitants, is in the department of Pas-de-Calais; it is 
an ancient, strong, large, and well-built town, and has hand- 
some streets, some of which are of considerable breadth. It for- 
merly contained numerous churches and convents, many of 
them curious for their architecture, particularly the Church of 
Sl-Bertin, now in ruins, and most celebrated of the order of St- 
Benoit. The cathedral , which has escaped the devastations of 
vandalism, is a Gothic edifice, displaying many architectural 
beauties. Its interior is addaired for the wainscoting, the organ, 
supported with Corinthian columns and all kinds of figures, the 
marble balustrades and colonnades , the chapels , the tomb of 
St-Omer, and the colossal grotesque figure known under the 
name of Grand Dieu de Thdromnne. The Churches of Sl-Se- 
pulcre, of St-Denis, and of the College, are still preserved. 
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The latter is famous for the Iwo towers which ornament its 
front, and for its beautiful wooden roof. The Jesuits* College, 
founded by the English in 1592, is now a Military Hospital. 
English Divine Service, by the Rev. M. Wilkinson, every Sunday 
morniDg at 11, afternoon at 5. English Resident Physician, 
Dr. Furnival. 

Diligence to Boulogne every day in 7 hours, at 11 a. n.; fare, 
4 fr. 50 c. The promenades are in the Faubourg du Haut-Pont. 

There is a new Town-hall in the Grande-Place : the stones 
used in its construction were part of the Church of St-Bertin. 
The theatre is in this building. 

Ha2e6roucA;.— Change carriages here if going to Dunkirk. 

Lille, 65.— Lille, capital of the department du Nord, contain- 
ing a population of 72,537 inhabitants, is a large, rich, and 
strong city, situated on the Deulc, in a fertile soil. Its citadel, 
constructed by Vauban, is one of the Gnest in the world. It is 
adorned with a large square, and the streets are well laid out. 
The principal gate, the theatre, the exchange, and the barracks, 
are much admired. Near this town are 200 oil-mills. This 
town has often been the scene of many bloody wars, and suffered 
much by bombardment in 1702. It was taken in 1708 by the 
Allies , after a very long siege ; the Anstrians vainly attempted 
to take it in 1792, after a terrible bombardment, which lasted 
eight days. 

In the market-place is a monumental column, set up to the 
memory of the Citizens who fell in defending the town from the 
Austriaus in 1792; it was erected in 1845. 

The Museum contains four rooms , a collection of pictures, 
medals, natural history, and Indian relics : open every day from 
10 till 4, with passports. 

The Esplanade is a beautiful promenade : at one end is Pont 
Napoleon covered; at the corners, are four pedestals on which 
the names of fourteen battles; close by is a seplendid brouie 
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statoe of General Negrier» a native of Lille , who was killed in 
Paris on the 25th of June 1848, erected at the public expense. 
This celebrated General rose rapidly from the ranks of a pri- 
vate soldier. 

There is also a botanical garden. 

The chief manufactures consist of cloth, serges, ratteens, 
stuffs, blankets, calimancoes, and camlets of different qualities ; 
Utrecht velvet, threads, household lined, paper, glasses, china, 
laces of the same kind as those of Malines and Valenciennes , 
table-cloths of every kind, refined sugars, soap, and starch. 

Omnibuses attend the arrival of the trains ; fare with luggage, 
1 fr. At the station there is a hostel and restaurant. 

DouAi, 86.— Is a large clean town, with a population of 
23,203 inhabitants, advantageously situated on the river Scarpe, 
with a canal communication to Cambrai. It possesses a good 
theatre, a public library, and a museum of natural history, 
sculpture , and painting. There is an exhibition of the arts and 
industry every four years. 

The English college here, where so many persons of rank 
received their education before the French revolution, has been 
converted into a cotton manufactory, and the large and beau- 
tiful Church of St-Jacqnes levelled with the ground. The town- 
house possesses a curious belfry dated 1686 ; the Church of St- 
Pierre is a large pile of red bricks, the interior possesses several 
large scripture paintings, the roof is supported by thirty grey 
stone columns, which give a pleasing relief to the vast interior ; 
the is also in the nave a silver bust of St-Pierre, the patron 
saint. The meseum in near the raiway station, open to stran- 
gers every day. The Grande-Place and the ramparts are worthy 
of observation. 

Douai was the birth-place of Jean de Bologne, the sculptor, 
and of Jerdrae Commelin, a celebrated printer. It is defended 
by the fort of the Scarpe, situated half a league distant, on Ibe 
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left hank of thai river, and, when occasion requires, can protect 
itself by an inexhaustible inundation. This town cultivates the 
sciences more than any other in the department du Nord; it has 
two literary Societies. Louis XIV gained possession of it in 
166 ; the Allies took il in 1610; and Mar^chal Villars retook it 
in 1712. It has glass-houses, tan-yards, and manufactories of 
linens, laces, cambrics, camlets, flannels, counterpanes, blankets, 
tapestry hangings, carpets, snuff, soap, lamp-oil, sugar, and 
salt. Its manufactures of tin are much admired. 

Trains are changed here by persons going into Belgium, Ger- 
many, &c. 

Abras, 102.— The chief place in the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, and 
formerly the capital of Artois, is a large, handsome, strongly 
fortified city, of the third class, containing 24,321 inhabitants ; 
it is situated on the Scarpe and the Crinchon. The lower town, 
which is modern, is well built. It has an episcopal see, a col- 
lege, a society of arts, and a board of trade. Its Hdtel-de-Ville 
is one of finest productions of Gothic architecture. The place 
in which this Hotel is situated is surrounded by arcades, built 
in the Spanish style ; the cathedral is a large Gothic building, 
and the citadel, erected by Vauban, is one of the finest in this 
part of France. The other objects most worthy of notice are 
the theatre, the belfry, the barraks, Y^ith a riding-house ; the 
Deaf and Dumb Instruction, established in 1817; the promena- 
des, the hostels of the perfect and the bishop, and the library, 
fonned from the remains of that of St- Wast, in which may be 
seen inscriptions, vases, and divers monuments, found in Ar- 
tois. 

Arras manufactures cambrics , dimities, laces, thread, stock- 
ings, cotton, wool, linen, calico, calimanco, camlets, porcelain,, 
and soap. It carries on cotton and wool spinning, sugar- 
baking, &c. 

Noel Regnault, the pbysican; Damiens , \ViQ ^%%^%^\\i ^V 
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Louis XV; the two Robespierre; and Joseph Lcbon, of revola- 
lionary celebrity, were natives of Arras. In 1435 the celebrated 
treaty which insured the safely of France, was concluded here 
between Charles VII and Philip the Good. The Spaniards took 
Arras in 1640. 

Amiens, and remainder of the route to Paris, described at 
page 

For hours of departure of packets and trains, see Coghlan's 
Continental IHspatch and Railway Guide. 
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Havre contains a population of 28, 954^ and is the principal 
commercial town in France : it is called the Liveipool of France, 
and justly so, for there is no town in France that at all ap- 
proaches that emporium of commerce, either in the nature or 
extent of its transactions. It was founded by Francois 1", on a 
site where formerly there were nothing more than a few straggl- 
ing huts as residences for fishermen. That site is the extre- 
mity of a tongue of land at the mouth of the Seine , extending 
itself along what is termed the Plaine de I'Eure, up to Harfleur, 
about five English miles from which place it runs into a smil- 
ing valley that leads through Montvilliers to Fecamp and Dieppe. 
The town itself is surrounded on the land side by fortifications, 
and is therefore much circamscribed, to the great detriment of 
the extension of commerce. The south side is bounded by the 
river Seine, on the opposite bank of which is seated Honfleur. 
On the eastern side, running from the fortifications towards 
Harfleur, are the communes of Graville and Ingouvillc. On the 
north, the town is sheltered by a hill running from east to west, 
from Harfieur to Cape la Heve. On the west, is the harbour and 
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the month of the Seine. The hill, which shelters the town 
from northern winds, is called the Cote d'lngonville, and its 
side are studded with many genteel and some luxurious resi- 
dences, which have a most picturesque appearance when viewed 
from the harbour or the jetty. Going westward, from the extre- 
mity of Ingouville, is a beautiful and romantic village, called 
St-Adresse— a quiet, secluded, and healthy retreat. 

The entrance to the harbour of Havre-de-Grdce is protected 
by a jetty that is thrown out to a considerable distance sea- 
wards from the mouth of the Seine, and which serves as a pro- 
menade for the inhabitants. The commencement of the valley 
of St-Adresse is about a league from this place; and the exten- 
sion of commerce within the last few years has led to the pro- 
jection of a plan for creating here another avant-port, or entrance 
harbour, for vessels of large tonnage, inasmuch as it has several 
feet more water than the avant'port now in use. When this 
shall be carried out, Havre will be surrounded by basins for 
the accommodation of shipping. 

The Bathing Establishment is a square pile of wooden build- 
ing, surmounted by a kiosque, and in front of which is the bath- 
ing ground. This building, which is fitted up which great taste 
and elegance, is Frascati's hotel and baths, and is the resort, 
during the summer season, of great numbers from England, 
France, and Germany. The grand quay presents a most animated 
appearance, and from which the traveller may hear the jargon 
of almost every European country. He will see Brother Jona- 
than lounging and guessing, and calculating that the English 
steamers in the port are tarnationally behind those of the re- 
pudiating states. He will see the phlegmatic Englishman in- 
flating himself in proportion to the volume of his purse, and hear 
bim cursing loudly in bad French, and muttering imprecations 
in worse English on the paltry Frenchman; who, in is turn, 
knowing mi-lord to be more generous with his cash than his 
covrttsits, not only tolerates iht imprudtnees of loK^ %«\S!% 
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SOD, but flatters bim by much obsequious booii^, and the rapid 
enunciation of the eternal phrase, '* vous avez raison, Monsieur.** 
From a group of German emigrants he will hear the exclama- 
tion, ** Yaw, Mynherrl** Mingled with these uncouth sounds he 
will hear the chattering of monkeys and screaming of parrots, 
as if in ridicule of the Babel-like confusion of tongues. The 
first building at the commencement of this quay is a modern 
construction, with a most ingeniously illuminated clock. This 
building was opened at the . beginning of the year 1847, as a' 
museum and library, both of which are open to the public. The 
museum contains, for so small a town, an excellent collection 
of works of art, antiquities, &c. ; and the library is furnished 
with a selection of works that does great credit to the munici- 
pality, to whose care all institutions of this nature in France are 
generally confided. The library is open twice a day : from ten 
in the morning until four in the alfternoon; and from six to nine 
at night. The latter arrangement enables the youth of the town 
to avail themselves of the privilege of having access to works of 
literature and science, and it thus becomes an excellent substi- 
tute for our Mechanics' Institutes in England. 

Havre has produced some great men in literature, among 
whom may be mentioned as the most prominent, Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, and, of a more modern date, Casimir Delavigne. 

The town of Havre is of a comparatively modern construction. 
The streets are laid out in a very regular and methodical man- 
ner, and the houses have all the appearance of having been built 
at a very recent date. In fact, there is no remnant of ancient 
times, properly so speakidg, to be discovered. The Theatre, 
which is situated in the Place Louis XVI, was erected Only a 
few years ago on the site previously occupied by its predecessor, 
which was consumed by fire. The churches of Havre, in com- 
parison with those of other parts of ^iormandy, are scarcely 
worth notice. 

The present fortifications were doomed to destruction in the 
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session of 1845, and are to be superseded by others of a more 
extensive character that will encircle i'Eure, Gravilie, and In- 
gouviiie. The heights above iugouvilie and St-Adresse arc alsa 
to be crowned with bastions ; the present (Pbant-port is in the 
course of enlargement, and batteries are being erected on the 
banks of the Seine, to command the mouth of the harbour. 

The supplies of vegetables and flsh for the Havre market are 
broaghl chiefly from Honfleur, Caen, and even as far as from 
St-Malo and Morlaix. 

From the heights overhanging the town of Havre are some 
views across the Seine to Honfleur, in the direction of Caen and 
Cape Barfleur. 

Honfleur is a small borough, about a league across the mouth 
of the Seine. Steamers ply between Havre and Honfleur twice 
a day during the summer season, and perform the passage in 
little more than half an hour. Honfleur is to Havre as Tran- 
mere or Eastham is to Liverpool : it is the resort of the citizens 
of Havre who wish for a retired spot to spend those hours not 
devoted to business. Provisions of all kinds are much cheaper 
there* than at Havre ; and the same may be said of house-rent or 
furnished lodgings. These advantages, together with its being 
a sea-bathing place as well as Havre, and being backed towards 
the south by a delightfully romantic country, diversified by hill 
and dale, by wood and water, have made it for years past the 
residence of many respectable English families of moderate 
means. 

Trade of Havre. — The merchants of Havre, composed of the 
natives of all countries, are many of them very wealthy, and are 
indeed the aristocracy of the place. The cotton manufacturers 
of most parts of France are supplied with their raw material 
from this mart, where it is received in large American ships, 
equal to anything of the kind we arc accustomed to see in 
Liverpool. Coflee and sugar from French colonics from a great 
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part of the commerce of Havre. Colton from America, coffee 
and sugar from their own colonies, and the eiport of manu- 
factured goods from Paris to these countries, give employment 
to a vast quantity of shipping. A series of steam packets have 
been established to go from Havre to New- York. Previous to 
this. Frenchmen going to New-York had to pass through 
England. 

BoLBEc, 20.— Containing 9,674 inhabitants, is a manufac- 
turing town on the right bank of the river of the same name ; 
its manufactures are good table cloths, printed calicoes, cotton 
and linen handkerchiefs, and striped and cross-bar linens/ 
coarse cotton cloths and these articles are principally sold for 
exportation to the colonies. 

YvKTOT. 31.— With 9,183 inhabitants, has manufactures of 
ticking, dimities, calicoes, hats, cotton, velvet, &c.; here are 
also cotton and paper mills. 

Babentin, 45.— Containing 2,502 inhabitants has manufac- 
tures of coarse cotton cloth, linen, paper, etc. 

Before reaching Rouen we pass through Malaunay and Ma- 
romme, and several other villages studded with manufactories, 
and the roadside lined with comfortable-looking houses ; this 
part is called the Manchester of France, and although not on 
quite so large a scale, nevertheless a visit might repay those 
who take a special interest of manufactures. 

Rouen, 56. — No traveller should pass through this ancient 
and interesting city without stopping a day or two to examine 
its churches and other public edifices. It contains, according 
to the last census, 99,295 souls, including the population of the 
environs of St-Scver and Sotteville. No Englishman can visit 
Rouen without recollecting that it has been governed in turn by 
Norman and English, and by English and Norman. Rouen is 
separated from Sl-Sevcr by the river Seine, which passes along 
the front of the quays as straight as an arrow. The quays are 
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lined with lofty and magniOcent looking buildings of a very 
modern construction. From these quays the streets ran direct to 
the boulevards up very steep ascents. The boulevards form 
delightful promenades. Before the first revolution, Rouen con- 
tained more than thirty churches ; now it contains only about 
fourteen, the remainder having been altogether destroyed dur- 
ing the stormy period, or so dilapidated, sacked, and stripped 
of every sacred ornament, that they are no longer used as 
places of worship, but turned into warehouses for merchandise 
or stables for horses. At the present time, there are 470 streets. 
17,000 houses 29 places and markets, 37 fountains 3 barracks, 
3 hospitals, 2 prisons, 14 Catholic and 1 Protestant Churches. 

A y/aXk through Rouen.— Ai the extremity of the Cour Boiel- 
dieu is the Rue Grand-Pont on the left^ On the right is the sus- 
pension bridge leading to the Faubourg of St-Sever. At the 
end of this bridge is a small house, built by the town of Rouen, 
and presented to Louis Brune, for bis brave and intrepid conduct 
in having saved many persons from being drowned in the Seine, 
by jumping in, and, at the risk of his own life, rescusing them 
from a watery grave. 

At the bottom of the Rue Grand-Pont and at the corner of the 
Rue des Charreltes is the theatre. A short distance up the 
Rue Grand-Pont is the Cathedral of Notre-Dame, and the Arch- 
hishop*s Place. The narrowness of the square not permitting 
the spectator to have a good view of the edifice at a distance 
gives the church a loftier appearance than is really has. 

The Cathedral, originally built by William the Conqueror, is 
still a noble specimen of Gothic architecture, although the 
beautiful spire which rose from its centre, and formed the most 
conspicuous ornament, was destroyed by lightning in Septem- 
ber, 1822. The front is richly adorned with carved work, and is 
surmounted by two towers, one of which formerly contained 
the celebrated bell called George d'Amboise, destroyed during 
the Revolution. The interior presents several interesting oh- 
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jecls, particularly the tomb of the cardinals d*Amboise» in which 
also Cardinal Cambaceres is buried ; the tomb of Br^z^, Gover- 
nor or Rouen, who died in 1531; the monument erected by 
Diana of Poitiers, in honour of her husband ; the inscriptions io 
memory of Richard CoBur de Lion, Henry his nephew, and the 
Duke of Bedford, who was Regent; the chapel of the Holy 
Virgin; the statue of Richard CoBur de Lion, which orna^ 
mented his tomb, and the box which contains his heart, it 
also contains a fine altar-piece by Philip de Champagne, and the 
effigies of Raoul. Duke of Normandy, and of William Longsword, 
his son, the second duke, who was killed at Pequigny, in 942. 

Fiom the Cathedral of Notre-Dame the tourist should proceed 
through the Quartier of Martainville to the Church of St.-Maclou, 
which is surrounded with narrow streets, and situated in the 
very midst of the most squalid and wretched population in this 
crowded town. A few paces more will bring you out to the 
Church of St.-Ouen, and the H6tel-de-Yille. 

The Church of St.-Ouen is the crowning glory of ecclesiastical 
urchitcclure in the town of Rouen, or indeed of almost any 
other town. The extensive place, too, in which it is situated, 
gives the spectator an opportunity of viewing it to advantage. 

The Abbey of Sl.-Ouen, which formerly belonged to the Bene- 
dictines, is a light and elegant Gothic structure, adorned with 
beautiful painted windows. This church presents a curious 
optical illusion, as the vessel of holy water against one of the 
pillars near the entrance reflects the whole of the building in 
perspective. 

The Hotel-de'Ville, which adjoins it, a plain modern structure, 
serving as offices for the municipality, and a large picture gal- 
lery, containing a very choice selection of works of art. The 
picture gallery is open for the admission of strangers, who are 
only required, at the utmost, to exhibit their passports. From 
the Hdlel-de-Villc to the top of the Rue Beauvoisine is but a few 
minutes' walk, and here we find ^ 
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Museum Antiquities, a picture gallery, and noble library. Ad- 
mission to these places is also free for foreigners as well as for 
residents of Ronen. The library is provided with more than 
16,000 choice mannscripts. The mnseum is situated near the 
junction of the Rue Beauvoisine with the Boulevard de Beau- 
voisine. Under the boulevards passes the railway tunnel, con- 
necting the Ronen and Havre railway with the Paris and Rouen 
railway ; and, continuing a little to the left, there is new rail- 
way station at the Rue Verte, cut between two tunnels. The 
station although lying in a hollow, is well worth wisiting. The 
elegant roof which spans the arch, and is lighted up with thou- 
sands of square feet of glass, is a chef d'wuvre of its kind 
From the Rue Verte the visitor should continue to follow the 
Boulevard for a short distance in the direction of the Cauchoise, 
when a turn to the left will bring him to the 

Palais de Justice. — When Rouen was in possession of the 
English, it was in this building that the Parliament held its de- 
liberations, but it is now occupied, as its name imports, by the 
courts of law. The principal hall, which is 170 feet in length 
and 50 in breadth, has a curious wooden roof said to resemble 
a ship reversed. 

We now pass the Grosse-Horloge, the March^-Neuf, and the 
Vieu^-March^, to the place de la Pucelle. Here is raised a sta- 
tue to the Maid of Orleans, on the spot where she was burnt at 
the instigation of our English Parliament— and English judges. 
It is true her own countrymen betrayed her and assisted to 
place her in the hands of her enemies. The exploits of Jeanne 
d'Arc, afterwards the Maid of Orleans, show the power of an 
enthusiastic mind over the masses. Let her be considered a 
fanatic even, at all events she had the power of inspiring the 
French army and the French people with a courage which they 
otherwise would not have possessed ; and, through her instru- 
mentality France' was certainly saved in her day from be- 
coming an Euglish province, This it was that rendered hmt 
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obnoxious to the English, and caused her, an enthusiastic and 
patriotic girl, to be burnt at the stake, for what in the present 
day even her enemies would have applauded. The hdtel Berg- 
therould, opposite her statue, is shown to visitors as the place 
where she was imprisoned both before and after her trial— 
(her trial was a mockery)— and from one of its windows the 
thJM Duke of Bedford is said to have feasted his eyes on her 
sufferings III 

In the suburb of St-Sever, and along the bank of the river, 
is a beautiful promenade, more than 2,000 yards in length, called 
the Course. It consits of a carriage road and footpaths, shaded 
by very lofty trees. The Boulevards are also much frequented 
as promenades A hill called Ste-Catherine, in the immediate 
vicinity of Rouen, presents a most beautiful view of this city 
and its environs ; no traveller should quit Rouen without visit- 
ing this enchanting spot. 

Rouen has manufactories of tobacco, china, bayonets, stuffs, 
mercery, called rouenneries, dimities, coarse camlets, thread and 
worsted articles; plain, striped, and embroidered linens, red 
cotton, blankets, cloths, like those of Elbeuf and of England ; 
square druggets, fine ratteens, horse hair, silks, cottons, flan^ 
nels, gauzes, printed calicoes, Morroco leather, mockados, linen, 
cotton and printed handkerchiefs; muslins, nankeens, tapes, 
coarse cotton cloths, plain and striped table-cloths, linsey 
woolsey, tapestry, oil-cloth, grey cloths, painted calicoes, cotton 
velvet, and hosiery. The inhabitants are also employed in ma- 
nufacturing cards, nails, leather, drugs, spices, paper, and iron- 
mongery; in refining sugar, dyeing, and glass blowing. It 
carries on an immense import as well as an export trade with 
America, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the Nolhern Powers. All 
the maritime departments of France send their productions and 
manufactures to Rouen. Its port, which is the mart for Havre, 
only admits vessel? of 200 tons. Ships of large burlhcn unload 
nl OuillcboBuf. 
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Omnibuses attend Ihe arrival of the trains to convey travellers 
to the hotels; fare without luggage, is 40 c. (4d.); a trunk or 
portmanteau is charged according to weight. Commissionaires 
are also in waiting to offer their services, but Ihey are an impos- 
iog set, and should be avoided. If you take your luggage with 
you, go in an omnibus— if not, follow the line of Boulevards, 
tarning to the right to the quay; the left leads to the two 
best hotels. 

Divine Service is performed at Sotteville , about three miles 
from Rouen, by the Rev. M. Humphrey (who keeps a school), 
every Sunday. 

There is an English medical man residing at No. 46, Rue des 
Charrettes. 

English Consul, Mr. Brcard, Rue de la Vicomtc, No. 47. 

Bookseller, Le^rument, No. 55, quai Napoleon, near the sus- 
pension bridge. 
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Vernon, 94.— An ancient town of 5,677 inhabitants, with ma- 
nufactories of velvet, linen, and cotton; here is an establish- 
ment for the construction of gun carriages. 

Mantes, 108, with 4,280 inhabitants, a pretty town, very an- 
cient, very clean, with a very many fountains; it is charmingly 
situated on the left bank of the river Seine, in an agricultural 
district. On market days great quantities of trees, flowers, 
roots, plants, &c., are purchased here, for Paris, Rouen, &c. 
The trains make a halt here for ten minutes; there is a refresh- 
ment-room attached to the station. 

Meulan, 118, a town on the Seine, with 1.898 inhabitant, 
noted for its trade in leather; there arc considerable Um^ a^«.^v- 
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ries in the neighbourhood; there are also several manufac- 
tories of stockings, corn mills, and tanneries. A large fair is 
held here for four days, commencing the 27th of September, for 
cattle. 

PoissY, 127, at one of the extremities of the forest of St-Ger- 
main, on the Seine, is six leagues west of the capital, a very an- 
cient town, where the kings of France had a palace at a remote 
period. St-Lonis, who was born at Poissy, inhabited the chft- 
teau, built the bridge, and established the cattle-market still 
held there for the supply of Paris every Thursday. Once a 
year, on the Thursday but one before Shrove Tuesday, a grand 
meeting or fair takes place for the show of cattle and sheep, at 
which medals of encouragement and other prizes are given. 
Philippe-le-Hardl, son of Louis, erected at Poissy, in 1304, 
a handsome church in honor of his father, and in one of its 
chapels the font in which St-Louis is said to have been baptized is 
preserved. Poissy is famous for the conferences held between 
the Catholic and Protestant doctors, in 1561. In this town is a 
Maison Centrale de D^tenlion, for persons condemned to confine- 
ment for any term of years. 

Maisons, 133, is situated on the Seine; the neighbourhood 
abounds with charming villas. It was here that Voltaire wrote 
his "Zaire." 

Paris, 143, English miles. 
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Dieppe, in dep. of Seine- lnf(^rieure, is situated at the mouth 
of the river Arques, and contains 16,443 iuhabitants. It is a 
town of great antiquity; the peculiar and grotesque appearance 
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of its houses, over-hanging its narrow streets, sofflciently in- 
dicates this. The harbour is secure and spacious ; it is capable 
of containing 200 merchant- vessels, from 60 to 600 tonnage, 
and an equal number of smaller fishing craft. There is also a 
basin for the reception of frigates and lighter ships of war. 

Bathing Eslabliahment. — Is an immense range of wooden 
buildings, which are thus appropriated : — ample accommoda- 
tion for bathers ; a library and reading-room, supplied with ail 
the best French and English periodicals and newspapers, for the 
use, principally, of gentlemen ; and a hall for the use of ladies, 
fitted up with pianofortes, tasteful and expensive lithographic 
drawings, and, indeed, everything that can conduce to innoceut 
pleasure and instructive pastime. The accommodation at this es- 
tablishment has been arranged apparently with great attention to 
the comfort of visitors. The buildings are enclosed within a 
large space of ground, fenced in on the land side, and which is 
'fitted up with every apparatus usual for gymnastic or even 
childish exercises. Close to this, again, are a number of fancy 
and toy shops, constructed also of wood, and in harmony with 
the structures near which they are grouped. They are opened 
during the season only. This establishment is, perhaps, one of 
the most complete in France, combining every accommodation 
for those anxious to enjoy the seaside. It is now under a new 
ADMINISTRATION, and has undergone a complete restoration, with 
considerable improvement and attractions. The entire esta- 
blishment is lighted with gas : professors of dancing, music, 
gymnastics, &c., have been engaged for the season, as well as an 
excellent orchestra of first-rate musicians. During the season, 
balls, fdtes, and other agreeable amusements are provided for 
the visitors, which are generally composed of the first rank. 

The present trade of Dieppe consists of the herring, mackerel, 
and other fisheries, some by Norwegian and Danish vessels, and 
a description of industry almost peculiar to the Dieppoise—that 
of making fancy articles in ivory. July is the aQ&sQ^vt\ai^\L>^<^ 
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mackerel fishery commences to be abundantly productive ; and 
in August the herring fishery makes its advent. There are se- 
veral vessels fitted out here for the Newfoundland fisheries. 
The Paris market is supplied largely from Dieppe. On the op- 
posite side the harbour of Dieppe is a place called the Pollett. 
Its inhabitants are all fishermen ; they preserve a different cos- 
tume, manner, and almost a different language, from the inha- 
bitants of Dieppe. The men are hardy fellows, familiar with the 
dangers of the sea, and possessing in a very great degree those 
qualities of coolness in the midst of danger, generosity to per- 
sons exposed to perils at sea, and a superstitions belief in their 
own frequent miraculous preservation, which almost invariably 
distingtiish people inured to a seafaring life. The women, 
though masculine, are many of them handsome. 

The places to be visited at Dieppe are the Castle, which now 
serves as a barracks for a regiment of French infantry, and the 
Church of St. -Jacques. The latter exhibits much evidence of the 
depredations committed in the time of the revolution upon 
sacred edifices. 

On the quay at Dieppe is an enormous crucifix. A little 
beyond it is a house erected as a reward for the maritime ser- 
vices of one Bouzard. 

Omnibuses attend the trains; fare without luggage, 30 cent. ; 
luggage, 50 kilo. (100 lb.) 60 cent. (6d.) 

According to some historians, it was from Dieppe that Wil- 
liam Duke of Normandy embarked for England. This town 
was often taken and retaken, in the wars between the English 
and French from the reign of Philip, till 1195. In 1694 it was 
entirely destroyed by the bombardment of the English and 
Dutch; but was afterwards rebuilt by Louis XIV. It was the 
birth-place of the celebrated Admiral Duquesne; of Martini^re, a 
geographer ; and of Pacquet, a physician. 

The pier extends on both sides of the entrance to the har- 
Jfoar, sfford'wg a pleasant promenade : between the town and 
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the shore is an extensive green esplanade, where are several 
detached towers, the remains of ancient fortifications. The 
quays and the town generally are much improved of late years. 

In the Market-place is a bronze statue of Admiral Duquesne, 
without any inscription; it was erected in 1846; it is yet (April, 
i852) without a suitable basement. 

The Chateau d'Arques ought not to be omitted while the tra- 
veller is in Dieppe. It is situated about four miles from Dieppe, 
the road leading at the foot of a hill, and affording 9 pleasant 
trip either to the pedestrian or equestrian. The castle of Ar- 
ques is perhaps one of the most magnificent and best preserved 
rains of a Roman fortress or encampment now in existence in 
France. It is seated on a hill that commands several smaller 
hills and their attendant valleys. It is easy to discover that the 
Bomans, by the adoption of this site, could defend themselves 
completely on every side from the attacks of the Gauls, and 
more particularly could they command the pass leading from 
Dieppe to Arques. One of the hills is covered with a luxuriant 
forest, the fordt d'Arques, near to which is a pillar erected on the 
champ de bataille, to mark the spot where a famous action was 
fought. The village of Arques present every appearance of hav- 
ing once enjoyed considerable importance. Seated at the junc- 
tion of several beautiful valleys, and at the very foot of the hill 
that leads to the once renowned fortress. 

The battle of Arques, in which Henry IV conquered the Duke 
of Mayenne, took place close to the walls of this town. 

Diligence to Abbeville through Eu every day in five and a half 
hours. Fares :—coup6, 8 fr.; interior, 6 fr. 

Immediately after quitting the station we pass through a long 
tunnel, to 

LoNGUEViLLB, 10, a village with 600 inhabitants: there are 
several lime-kilns and brick-fields. 

Malaunat, 32, a village containing 1,833 mfe»fe\VMj\.^, 0«a^\ 
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employed in the cotton fabrics, Here the Dieppe branch joins 
the main line. 

Marohme, 34.— The inhabitants of this village are also engaged 
in the manufacture of cotton and chintz staffs ; the population 
is 3,031. 

Rouen, 38.— For remainder of Route, see Havre to Paris. 
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Dunkirk is a commercial and seaport town, in department dui 
Nord, with 29^080 inhabitants. The sailors of this place, and 
of Jean Bart, have been rendered famous by their celebrated 
fisheries. It is one of the most regular built towns in France. 
The houses are of brick, and white-washed. The traveller 
should notice the front of the Church of Sl-Eloi« composed o£ 
ten beautiful Corinthian columns, surmounted by a Grecian pe-^ 
diment , which was executed by the French artist Louis ; it is- 
an imitation of the Pantheon at Rome. 

This town was one of the strongest places in Europe, during 
the reign of Louis XIV; but its fortifications were destroyed, and 
its harbour filled up, according to the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713 : 
they were afterwards re-established by the treaty in 1783. The 
new harbour is large^ and has a broad canal, which is only full 
when the tide flows in : it is more than a quarter of a league 
from the ocean. There are two docks; the principal of which 
is situated between two long parallel and uniform buildings. 
The road of Dunkirk is one of the most beautiful in France. 
A very extensive quay leads from the harbour to the interior of 
the town. The rope walk, the magazines of the sailors, and 
the country-seats in the environs, are worthy of observation. 
Dunkirk has a library, a theatre, a literary society, an agricul- 
tural society, and a public school for mathematics and hydro- 
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graphy. There arc also considerable maDufactories of snuff, 
starch, glass, china, cordage, and sugar; and many of theinha- 
l^itants are acUvely engaged in herring and other fisheries. 

A very large import and export trade is carried on by the in- 
habitants of Dunkirk : they receive from England coals, pewter, 
lead, leather, Virginia tobacco^ and ironmongery; h'om Ireland, 
butter , salt meat , dried salmon , and leather; from Scotland , 
salmon and coals; from Holland, salt, butter, cheese, and 
spices; from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, timber, pitch, 
corn, iron, wool, and leather. 

In the market-place is a spirited bronze statue of Jean Bart. 
He is represented with one foot on a broken gun-carriage. 

This town was given up to Spain in 1559, by the treaty of 
Chateau Cambresis. It was taken by the Due d'Enghein; but 
9oon after it again fell into the hands of the Spaniards. Tu- 
renne retook it in 1559, after having gained the famous battle 
of the Downs. It was given up to Cromwell, the same year, by 
Louis XIV, who bought it again four years afterwards from 
Charles It, for about five millions of francs. 

Fair*. —Jan. 1, and June 24, for drapery, jewellery, wat- 
•ches, &c. 

Diligence to Ostend every morning at 6 o'clock'. Fare, 5 fr. 
50 cent. 

Diligence to Calais direct, in four hours and a half, at a 
quarter past 6 a. m. Fares, 4 fr. and 5 fr. 

Steamers leave for London three times a week. 

For Rotterdam the 5th, 15th, and 25th of every month in 12 
hours. Fare, 20 fr. and 10 fr. 

For Hull every Saturday, returning every Wednesday, in 24 
Iwurs. Fares, 40 fr. and 20 fr. 

For Liverpool the 10th and 25th of each month, in 50 hours. 
Fares, 27 fr. 50 c. and 18 fr. 75 c. • 

Bbbgues, 5, is a small fortified town on the Colme^ in the 
department du Nord, containing a population of 6,045. It has 
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a communication with Furnes and the sea by means of a canal 
two leagues in length, navigable for vessels of 500 tons. The 
principal objects worthy of notice are the Great Square, with 
its town-house and belfry, and the Church of Saint-Winox, in 
which are fourteen small pictures on copper, supposed to have 
been painteif by Robert Van Hoecq. Resides the ramparts, 
Bergues is defended by two forts, and it has three principal 
gates. It has manufactories of cloths, lawn, calicoes, black and 
green soap ; and trades in butter, cheese and lace. The stagnant 
waters in the vicinity, called Meeres, render this place unhealthy 
as a residence. 

The Dunkirk and Furnes Canals join that of Saint-Omer at 
Bergues. 

Cassel , 19. — a small town on the mountain of the same 
name, whence there is a very extensive and delightful prospect. 
In fine weather the sea, and more than one hundred villages 
and thirty-two towns, may be seen in this view, which is one of 
the finest in France. The mountain of R^collets, covered with 
wood, and situated on the side of Mont Cassel, forms a pleasing 
object in this beautiful picture. It is only, however, half the 
height of Mont Cassel , which is more than 500 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

On the hill near the mill, from whence the best view is ob- 
tained, are the ruins of a Roman fort. The town is about two 
miles from the station. An omnibns conveys visitors to and 
from every train. Fare, 50 c. (5d.) 

Cassel is celebrated by two victories obtained by the French 
—one, in 1528, over the Flemings, by Philippe do Valois; the 
other, in 1677, over the Dutch, by Louis XIV. Its manufactures 
are hats, laces, soap, candles, earthenware, linen and cotton 
goods, &c.; and it has breweries and oil-mills. The population 
is 4,410. • 

Hazebrouck and continuation of the route to Paris, see Route 
from Calais. 
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OBiBlliiues are stationed at each terminus of the railways, 
to convey travellers to a hotel or to a private house if not out 
of the line of route, the itinerary of v^hich is written on the 
panels as well as the names of the hotels that particular omni- 
buses go to and from. These conveyances generally belong to 
the railway company, and are under the superintendance of the 
officials at the stations. On giving up of the luggage to the con- 
ducteur, a receipt is given to the traveller, who, on receiving the 
same number of parcels, gives up the receipt again to the con- 
ducteur. The fare without luggage ( that is, having only a car- 
pet-bag or any small package carried into the omnibus) is 60 c. 
( 6d. ); those having a trunk or two usually pay 1 franc. 

Pii¥«le Con¥eyMi«es.~Thereare also outside the sta- 
tions various denominations of cabs and carriages, and, as they 
are much better regulated here than in London, travellers need 
be under no fear of being plundered ; they are allowed to charge 
either by the course (any given distance within the barriers 
without stopping) or by time. Two or three persons travelling 
together will find it cheaper, more convenient, and subject to 
less delay at the station, to engage- one of the carriages outside, 
and have your luggage conveyed to it instead of to the omnibus ; 
never mind the porter telling you there are no carriages otitside. 
On engaging, the coachee will give a card with the number of 
his vehicle printed thereon. The fare per course is printed on 
parchement inside, and on the lamp outside, which ift dv^c^cvi- 
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able at night. The following are the fares and designations of 
the various conveyances now used :— 

Hackney-Coaches called fiacres, holding six persons 
(very scarce), charge for a coarse, if taken by the hour, 2 fr. ; 
from midnight to six in the morning the coarse is 2 fr., the 
hour 3 fr. For coupes with two horses, carrying four persons, 
or fiacres with one horse, holding two and four persons, a course 
is 1 fr. 25 c. ; the hour 1 fr. 75 c. For my Lord with four 
wheels (a very pleasant conveyance) the coarse is 1 fr. 10 c, and 

1 fr. 25 c, from six in the morning to midnight ; the hour 1 f. 50 c. 
From midnight to six in the morning, the course for the small 
fiacres or cabriolets is i fr. 75 c, and the hour 2 fr. 50 c. There 
are also cabriolets derdgie and frerltnes; for the former, 1 fr. 50 c. 
are paid for the course ; and 2 fr. by the hour ; and for the latter, 
drawn by two horses, the charge is 2 fr. for the course, and 

2 fr. 50 c. by the hour. No driver is obliged to accept fares 
beyond the barriers after midnight ; if he does, the price must 
be fixed by common agreement. A driver, hired between 11 p. 
n. and midnight, for a place outside the barriers, cannot charge 
more than for a drive within the fortifications, even though he 
should arrive after midnight. Carriages to go to railway sta- 
tions and theatres must be paid beforehand. 

Hackney-coaches beyond the barriers, but within the conti • 
nnous wall of the fortifications, and including the Porte Maillot 
(Bois de Boulogne) can only be taken by the hour ; the fares are : 
fiacres 1 2 f. ; coup^sand small /iacre^ 1 fr. 75 c.; cabriolets, 1 f. 50 c. 
Voitures dc remise (glass coaches) may be hired by the day or 
months at from 20 to 30 fr. a day, or from 400 to 500 fr. a 
month. They will go a certain distance out of Paris, but must 
be back again before midnight, unless a particular agreement be 
made ; and with a small additional charge a lad is given to go 
behind the carriage; they are to be found in every part of Pa- 
ris. There are also a great number of one-horse caliches and 
coupes, standing in gateways, to hold four or two persons : they 
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are very convenient and economical to the visitor, the charge 
being only 2 fr. an hoar, and their speed mach greater than the 
common cabs. To proynenade in the Park of Boulogne, per hour 
2 fr. 50 cent. 

N. B.— To prevent disputes, inform the coachman when hir- 
ing whether you take him & la course, or & I'heure, Clocks are 
set up in all the inspectors' boxes at the stands. 

Preserve the number given you , in case of leaving anything 
behind. « 

Give coachee a few sous pour hoire on parting, for their ho- 
nesty—they cannot impose if they would. 

Omiilliuaes. — There are numerous lines of omnibuses 
established in Paris, wMch go in all directions, between 8 
in the morning and 11 at night. Their price is fixed at 6 sous 
for all distances; and all of them correspond with similar 
vehicles crossing their own lines , by which persons wishing to 
deviate from the direct line may do so, withont any charge , by 
asking for a ticket, called correspondance. 

Aeeomin^datloii for Strangfers.— Travellers, on their 
first arrival in Paris, will find it necessary to put up at a fur- 
nished hotel. To whatever hotel the traveller goes , he will find 
himself perfectly at his ease ; he may regulate his expenses ac- 
cording to his means or inclination : the bill of fare will show 
the cost of each article, and he may hire an apartment either by 
the day, week, or month. Persons who intend to continue any 
length of time in Paris, or who may choose to domesticate them- 
selves, will meet with ready-furnished apartments at all prices, 
in private houses, mostly let by the month : there are also many 
board and lodging houses, where strangers may meet with ac- 
commodation at from 100 to 200 fr. per month. To persons 
whose stay in Paris may be uncertain, an apartment at an hostel 
is the most comfortable : he may dine at the table d'hdte, and 
breakfast in the coffee-room of the^hostel, or breakfast and dine 
out if he pleases. 
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A person's residence in an hostel will in no way inflaence the 
regulation of his meals. It is the custom to discharge the ac- 
count weekly in a hostel, and, when an arrangement for board 
and lodging is made, payment is made monthly in advance. 

A person wishing to leave his apartments in a private hostel, 
if hired by the month, is obliged to give a fortnight's warning ; 
by the fortnight, a week ; and by the week, four days. 

Proprietors of hotels are responsible for all losses incurred 
by the inmates of his house , provided the key of their chamber 
or apartment be left with the porter, except when there is a 
notice in the room that informs the traveller the maitre-d'hdtel 
will not be responsible for effects of value unless they be depo- 
sited with himself. The pay of an ordinary valet de place is 
five francs per diem. 

Hotels In l*arls«~The first-class hostels are equal, if not 
superior, to any in the world; for moderate charges, civility, 
attention, cleanliness, and reasonable expectations. You are 
left to the free enjoyment of your own wishes and pursuits ; you 
are not intimidated by the scowl of an overfed, overpaid, ichile- 
chokered waiter from dining out , if you feel disposed to do so. 
It is, however, but fair to the hostel -keeper where there is a 
table d'h5te provided, to occasionally give him some benefit 
beyond the two or three francs he receives for an apartment. 
Many English persons are led by the tempting price of 2 francs 
for a dinner to the Palais-Royal, where they get everything of tbe 
most ordinary description, to desert their own hostels, where a 
good dinner and good wines are sure to be met with , for the 
trifling consideration of one or two francs,— this, to a person 
making but a short stay in Paris, is not worth a consideration. 
To get a good dinner at one of the best restaurants, the charge 
would be double the cost at the table d'hdie. These remarks 
are suggested by the frequent disappointment experienced by 
strangers in Paris in search of Ihe cheap. Where there is no re- 
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galar table , a dinner at a good restaoranl is macb better than 
in the house d la carle. 

The following hostels are selected as ofifering sufficient variety 
of situation and accommodation , to suit every class of visitors 
to Paris. First of all 1 must mention 

Hotel Meurice. This old-established, well-known house is 
delightfully situated opposite the Tuileries garden; a table 
d'hdte every day at half-past 5 o'clock ; price, 4 fr. 50 cent, 
without wine. 

Hotel Bedford, Nos. 17 and 19, Rue de TArcade, near the Ma- 
deleine. This hotel, which is situated in a new and fashion- 
able quarter of Paris, has been long established, and celebrated 
for comfort and] reasonable charges. There] is an excellent 
table d'h6te for those staying in the hostel only, every day at 
5 o'clock ;' charge, 3 fr. 

Hotel des Princes. This large establishment is conveniently 
situated close to the theatres, Boulevards, and Exchange ; pos- 
sesses extensive accommodation either for families or single per- 
sons. A capital table d'hdte every day at 6 o'clock, 5 fr., wine 
included. 

Lille and d' Albion, 522, Rue Saint-Honor6, well situated ; the 
back leads into the Rue de Rivoli, opposite the Tuileries garden ; 
there is a small garden attached to the hostel, and a private 
drawing-room for ladies. A table d'hote at half-past 5, 3 fr. 

Hotel Choisenly 553 bis. Rue Saint-Honor^, near the Place Yen - 
ddme, &c. There is no table d'h6te, but dinners & la carte. 

Grand Hotel d'Angleterre, near the Boulevards, theatres. Ex- 
change, ivc. A table d'hote daily at half-past 5, price A fr. 
The front court yard is large and airy. 

Hotel Wagram, 28, Rue de Rivoli, pleasantly situated opposite 
the open part of the garden of the Tuileries. Very good accom- 
modation. Here is no table d'hdte, but dinner may be ordered 
at per head or a la carte. 

Hotel de Paris. This house is convemenVVj ?\\.\3a\^^, "^^\wei- 
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Hig the Boulevards and places of amasemeot. There is a table 
d'h6te every day, at 5 o'clock. 

Hotel de CasUglione, situated in the street of the same name, 
between the Talleries and Place Venddme, a comfortable honse 
for families or single persons. A table d*hdte every day» at 
half-past 5 o'clock, for persons staying in the house, price 4 fr. 
including wine. 

Hotel de Londres, 5, Rue Castiglione, also well situated near 
the garden of the Tuileries ; contains apartments of every des- 
cription. There is no table d'hdte, but dinners are provided ac- 
cording to the wishes of those who prefer dining in the house. 

Hotel Brighton, in the Rue de Rivoli. Dinners d la carle or 
per head, but no public table. 

Hotel Louvois, a large well-situated hostel on the Place Louvois 
and Rue Richelieu, affording extensive accommodations for every 
class of travellers. A table d'hdte every day at half-past 5 o'clock , 
5fr. 
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PAR1& 

And^lts Environs in ten days. 



To enable the stranger to follow out the plan here adopted it 
will be only necessary to begin lioniziiig according to the period 
of arrival, and may be performed either on foot, in a carriage, 
or by taking an omnibus, as circumstances occur. Arriving, for 
instance , on Thursday , it will only be necessary to commence 
visiting the exhibitions, &c., under the head of Friday ; as a great 
number of the public buildings are only open on certain days 
IB the week, the selection has been made by which more may be 
seen in the quarter described under a particular day than on any 
other. The introduction will be found to contain a great deal of 
useful informations, important both to the visitor and resident, 
and, deviating from the old beaten track, 1 have omitted all un- 
necessary description of places scarcely ever visited by stran- 
gers. 

MONDAY. 

Starting from your hostel, proceed to the Place du Carrousel: 
Palace of the Tuileries, gardens. Hue Castiglione, Place and 
Column Vendome, rue de la Paix, Boulevard des Capucines, 
Victoria Reading Rooms, Madeleine, Rue Royaler 
Placede la Concorde,Champs-^lysdes,Triumphal Arch, ascend 
to the top, outer Boulevards to the Rue opposite Pont d'lena, 
cross to Charap-de-Mars, Barracks formerly the Ecole Mi- 
lilaire, Place dc Fuulenoy, Avenue de Boiifder*;, Hold des 
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InvalHles, Napolooii's Tomb, Esplanade dos Invalides , 
Chamber of the Corps Lcgislalif and Palace Bourbon, Pont 
de la Concorde, Palace of the L^giou-d'Houneur, Palace 
d'Orsay, Pont Royal, Tuilcrics Garden, take ^ chair and 
reQect npon what you have seen, dine where you please ; 
afterwards go to the Acad^mie Imp^rialc de Musiquc, which 
is open on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

Place da Carrousel was formerly separated from the court of 
the palace of the Tuileries by an elevated wall ; for this a splendid 
iron railing has been substituted, erected on a wall four feet 
in height. It is supported from distance to distance by columns 
terminating in gilded balls , surmounted by points resembling 
the military columns of the Romans. In this railing are three 
gates; that in the centre is opposite to the Triumphal Arch; the 
other two have on each side of them masonry work surmounted 
by statues. Entering the place from the Rue de Rivoli, the 
lirst is Victory, having a standard in one hand and a crown in 
the other ; the second is Peace, with a symbol of valour in one 
hand, and a palm branch in the dthcr; these are by Petitot. 
The two others, by Gerard, are France victorious, and History 
with a tablet and pencil. On the 24th December, 1800, as Bo- 
naparte, then First Consul, was going to the opera, a machine, 
in the guise of a water-cart, placed at the entrance of the Rue 
St-Nicaise, was ignited and blew up the moment the magistrate's 
carriage was passing. This machine was afterwards known by 
the name of the machine infernalc. The shock was dreadful. 
Forty-six houses were injured by the explosion, eight persons 
killed, and twenty-eight others grievously wounded; but the 
hopes of the contrivers of the plot were frustrated, for the car- 
riage of the Consul escaped untouched, in consequence of the 

urious driving of the coachman, who, it is said, was inebriated. 
The houses which had received damage were pulled down, as 
nuiph from thfir riinmiborinir llio square of (he Carrousel as* 
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from the injury they had received. This immense space, which 
has for years here and there been occupied by detached build- 
ings, book and rag stalls, and, indeed, every purpose calcalated 
to disgrace and disfigure it, is beginning to show signs of a 
change for the better, the Emperor having given directions to 
have it cleared. In this wast progress has already been made, 
with a view to continue the buildings to connect the Louvre 
with the Tuileries. 

Triumphal Arch. — This monument , which ornaments the 
principal entrance to the palace, was erected in 1806, from 
designs by Messrs. Fontaine and Percier. It is sixty feet wide, 
by twenty and a half in thickness , and forty-five in height. 
Like the arch of Septimus Sevcrus, which served for its model, 
it is composed of three arches in its width; but, unlike the 
former, in this monument these arches are intersected by a 
transversal arch. Its mass, in fine freestone, is ornamented 
on each of its principal facades with four double columns of 
the Corinthian order, with bases and capitals of bronze, which 
support an entablature of which the frieze is of Italian griotta. 
These columns are crowned on each side by four statues, re- 
presenting, on regarding them from the Carrousel, and beginning 
on the left of the spectator, a cuirassier, by Launay ; a dragoon, 
by Corbet; a chasseur i cheval, by Faucou ; a carabinier, by Chi- 
nard. On the facade towards the Tuileries, beginning on the 
left hand, a grenadier de ligne, by Dardel ; a carabinier, by Mon- 
lony ; a canonnier, by Bridan ; and a sapeur, by Dumont. The 
figures of Fame that adorn the facade next the palace are by 
Taunay; those facing the Place du Carrousel by Dupasquier. 
Above the lateral and transversal openings are sij> bas-reliefs, 
representing the most memorable actions of the campaign of 
1805. On the right, looking from the Place du Carrousel, is the 
Victory of Auslerlitz, by Espercieux ; on the left , the Capituh' 
lion of Ulm, by Castelicr. Looking from the Tuileries , on the 
right, is the Interview o( the Emperors, by Ramcy; on the leCl> 
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the Enlry into Muiuch, by Glaudion. On the north is Uio Entry 
into Vienna^ by de Seine ; on the south, the Peace of Presburg, by 
Le Sueur. This monument was formerly crowned with a 
Ifimuphal car, drawn by the four celebrated bronze horses, cast 
at Corinth two hundred years before the Christian era. The 
Romans having pillaged Corinth, the horses were carried to 
Rome ; from thence they were taken to Constantinople ; from 
this last town to Venice ; from Venice to Paris ; and thence back 
again to Venice , where they they now are. These have been 
replaced by four horses of the same material, by Bosio. Critics 
say that these horses are at least equal to the ancient ones, 
whose chief claims to merit were their antiquity. 

Court of the Tuileries.— The Emperor Napoleon III sometimes 
reviews his troops in this court, as was the custom of his uncle ; 
and the troops who mount guard at the Tuileries are inspected 
here every morning, at nine o'clock. 

Palace of the Tuileries,— The ground on which this edifice 
stands was originally occupied by tile-kilns, whence the name 
is derived. The foundations of this kingly residence were laid 
by Catherine dc Medicis, in 1564. She built the centre pavilion 
in the front of the palace, with the ranges of building imme- 
diately adjoining, and the pavilions by which they are termi- 
nated. The designs for this part of the edifice were by Philibert 
Delorme and Jean Bullant. The palace was further enlarged 
under Henri IV and Louis Xlil, by the architects Ducerceau and- 
DupSrac. Louis XIV employed Levau and D*Orbay to harmonize^ 
this extensive front, which he completed almost in the state in 
which it exists at the present time. The facade towards the 
court consists of five pavilions, connected together by four 
ranges of buildings. Almost every order of architecture is em- 
ployed in the embellishment of this facade. The deviations 
from the original plan have destroyed the proportions required 
by the strict rules of art ; nevertheless, the architecture, though 
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variously blended, presents at first sight an ensemble magnili- 
cent and striking. The front is adorned by Ionic pillars, above 
which, on the centre pavilions and the piles of building which 
connect them, appears the Corinthian order, surmoanted by au 
attic slory, above which is a balustrade. The two other ranges 
of building, with the pavilions which terminate them, are orna- 
mented with fluted caiumns of the Corinthian order. The front 
of the Pavilion de VHorloge is ornamented, on the ground floor, 
with banded columns of red marble, of the Ionic order. In 
niches on each side of the portico are antique marble statues, 
representing Apollo, Moneta, and a fawu. The upper stories, 
adorned by Corinthian and Composite columns, in brown and 
red marble, support a pediment which contains a clock by Le- 
paute. On the pediment are two recumbent statues, represent- 
ing Justice and Prudence. Twenty-two marble busts ornament 
this facade. 

The front towards the garden presents only three pavilions. 
decorated with the lonie and the Corinthian orders. On each 
side of the vestibule of the centre pavilion* which is ornamented 
in precisely the same manner as towards the court, are ancient 
statues in marble, representing Mars and Minerva. On pedestals 
on each side of the entrance are lions in white marble. 

The Gallery of the Loovre, bordering the Seine, was begun 
on the side next the Louvre by Henri IV, continued by Louis Xlll , 
and joined to the PavilUm de Flore by Louis XIV. This gallery 
is 222 toises (1 ,332 feet) long. Its facades are crowned through- 
out its whole length by alternate triangular and semicircular pe- 
diments. From the Tuileries to the Pavilion de VHorhge thesu 
pediments are supported by coupled columns of the Composite 
order, and from this point to the Louvre are two ranges of cou- 
pled pilasters placed one above the other. Those below are 
Doric, those above Corinthian. The resemblance of the pedi- 
ments and windows renders this striking difference in the stylo 
of architecture less remarkable. The ground floor of ihi^ <^d.v- 
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fice is pierbed with arches, forming carriage and foot ways from 
the Quai dn Louvre to the Place da Carrousel. The second 
story, in its whole length, is occupied by the picture gallery of 
the Louvre. A parallel gallery, of similar architecture, was 
begun in 1808, next the Rue de Rivoli : it commences at the Pavil- 
ion Marsan, and will be continued to the Louvre, where the con- 
structions to which it is to be connected are already commenced. 

The grand western vestibule of this palace is decorated with 
Ionic columns. On the side nearest the garden it communi- 
cates with covered galleries, one of which leads to the back stair- 
case of the late King's apartments* the other to the chapel. On 
the right is a magnidcent staircase, constructed by Levan and 
d'Orbay. It is skirted by a stone balustrade, ornamented with 
lyres and snakes under suns, the crest of Louis XIV; above are 
the arms of Colbert. On the landing-place of the Salle des Tra- 
vdes are two statues of Silence, and seated statues of d'Agues- 
seau and I'Hopital. Hence a staircase leads to the Chapel^ which 
is decorated with two orders of Doric columns, in stone and 
stucco. The background is occupied by the sanctuary and Royal 
altarpiece ; opposite is the royal pew, above which is the orchestra 
for the music : there are side pews for the ladies and officers of 
the household. On the ceiling of the antichamber, a small 
room formerly occupied by the council of state, is a painting 
representing the Marechal de Saxe announcing the issue of the 
battle of Fontenoy to Louis XV. 

Behind the chapel, on the same floor, is the Th^dlre; it is or- 
namented with Ionic columns, supporting four arches, on which 
rests an elliptic dome. The decorations are elegant and rich. 
In order to convert it into a salle de baU or banqueting-room, a 
flooring is laid down over the pit, level with the stage, and the 
decorations of the interior are repeated in the moveable construc- 
tions erected in front of the proscenium. In this state it 
forms a magnificent saloon, lighted by two lustres and a hundred 
chandeliers. 
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The Salle des Marc'chaux occupies the whole of the centre pa- 
vilion. It is ornamented with full-length portraits of the living 
marshals of France. A balcony, suspended by consoles or brac- 
kets, extends round the room. On the side next the garden is 
a tribune, supported by caryatides, copied from those in the 
Louvre by Jean Goujon. This room communicates with a gal- 
lery, which receives light from six windows on each side. It was 
formerly called the Salle des Gardes : its decorations are military, 
being painted en grisaille with military marches, bailies, etc. 
Beyond this is the Salon de la Paix, which derives its name from 
a colossal statue of Peace, of wich the model is by Chaudel. 
This room is embellished by magnificent lustres, bronzes, busts, 
superb vases, and rich furniture. The ceilling, painted by Loir, 
represents the rising Sun gilding the earth with its first beams. 
Time is showing him the space he has to run ; Spring, follow- 
ed by Abundance and Fame, is proclaiming his benefits ; and 
the four Quarters of the Globe rejoice in his gifts. 

The Salle du Trone is contiguous. It receives light on the 
side next the court from three windows. In the centre of this 
apartment is a lustre of extraordinary beauty, and in the angle 
are rich candelabra. On the ceiling is a painting by Flemacl, 
representing France protected by Religion. The next room is 
the Salle da Conseil, magnificent with gildings , paintings, and 
sculpture, executed in this age, but after the style of thj time 
of Louis XIV. The same style is remarkable in the chimney- 
piece, on which M. Taunay has sculptured the History of France, 
surrounded by military trophies. Above is a fine timepiece by 
Lepaute. In this apartment are two beautiful tapestries from 
the Gobelins, one representing the painter Xeuxis choosing his 
models from among the most beautiful women of Greece ; and 
the other, Helen pursued by Paris. Two large vases of the ma- 
nufacture of Sevres may also be observed here. On one of 
them is painted the enthusiasm of the inhabitants of Paris, 
dragging the statue of Henri IV to the Poat-^viw^, ^xiWa ^'Corx 
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is the inauguration of the same statue. This room communicate 
with the Emperor's bedchamber. 

• At the extremity of the state apartments is the Galerie de Diane, 
the ceiling of which is ornamented by copies of the paintings of 
the Fam^se Gallery, executed by the pupils of the French Aca- 
demy. Large mirrors between the windows and at the two 
extremities of this room, in reproducing its ornaments, seem to 
augment its extent. Some incidents in the life of Louis XIV are 
represented in tapestry of the Gobelins ; and eight small pictures 
exhibit events in the life of Louis XVI and his predecessors. 
This apartment. is also ornamented with two Egyptian vases of 
great beauty : they are of different kinds of marble, and eight 
feet in height, including the pedestals. 
. Behind* this gallery are the appartemenls de service de I'Em' 
pereur: tt^ey look towards the garden, and the entrance to them is 
hy the grand staircase in the Pavilion de Flore. They consist of 
nn anle-chamber, serving as a guard-room, a dining-room, le 
Salon Bleu, the Emperor's cabinet, his dressing-room, and bed- 
chamber. The paintings on the ceilings in general allude to 
the education of Louis XIV ; that in the guard-room represents 
Mars making the tour of the globe, and marking each month of 
the year by victories. Nothing can exceed this bed-chamber 
in richness and elegance ; the ceilling is painted en grisaiUeyand 
ornamented with caissons. It receives light by two windows on 
the side. of the garden. 

. The apartments of the Empress are on the ground floor ; the 
decorations, though less rich, are more tasteful. The dining-room 
lias but one window, but the mirrors are so skilfully distribut- 
ed as to reflect an agreeable. light through the whole apartment. 
A beautiful picture of the Three Graces, by Blondel, gives its 
name to the saloon in which it is placed . The concert and billiard 
rooms are also furnished in a splendid manner. 

The description given above of the distribution and furniture 
0/ Iho apartments corresponds with the state previous to 1848, 
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but the greater part of the farniture now seen has been placed 
there to fill ap the vacancies caused by the destruction of a 
great portion of its costly furniture and decorations by the mob 
in February and June of that year, and every thing has been 
done to restore the interior to its pristine splendour. 

To view the palace apply by letter to M. le Minlstre d'i^tat, 
Palais des Tnileries. 

Passing from the court of the palace, we enter the Garden, 
containing about sixty-seven acres. In the time of Louis XIII, 
this beautiful spot was separated from the palace by a street. 
It composed an orchard, a fishpond, a menagerie, a theatre, the 
hdtel de Mile, de Guise, and a garden which Ihe great men of the 
time frequented in pleasure parties. Louis XIV commanded 
Le Ndtre to lay out this ground in a style worthy the majesty 
of his crown. Never was prince better obeyed : the genius of 
this great man has created agarden in which everything is at once 
grand, simple, and symmetrical, but without monotony; where 
each object is in its exact place, and in its proper proportions. 
The descent of the ground, which inclines towards the Seine, 
has been remedied by surrounding the garden with terraces. 
In front of the palace extends an immense parterre, glowing 
with all the varied tints of the rainbow, and changing with 
every season : beyond it is a plantation of elms and chesnut- 
trees, and at the extremity of this plantation is an octagonal 
piece of water. The grand alley in the garden, which conducts 
from the centre pavilion of the palace to this point, extends 
beyond the garden through the Champs-£lys^es up to the Arc- 
de-Triomphe de T^loile, which, from the road being throughout 
of the same width, and of gentle ascent, offers a perspective view 
of no common beauty. The entire garden is profusely decorat- 
ed with statues and marble vases. During the fine season the 
.b^jrders of all the alleys and avenues are studded wilhorange- 
4ms and laurel roses. 

the alleys are the favourite rendei-\ou* ^l t\i\\^\WiWi\'SAK^'\ 
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gentlemeB, wbo may be seen economizing on cold stone seats 
reading the newspapers. The immense size of this garden, and 
the white marble of 'the stataes, produce a pleasing effect con- 
trasted with the flowers or the foliage of the trees. Persons in 
working dress, or carrying any parcels except books, are not 
allowed to enter it. The gardens are opened from seven in the 
morning till dusk in winter, and nine in summer. The gar- 
dens at the time of closing are always cleared by beat of drum,, 
and a company of soldiers. 

On the right of the gardens is the beautiful Rue de Rivoli, 
built on the site of the Cduvent des Feuillants, now being con- 
tinued to the Hdtel-de-Yille. To encourage the building of this 
handsome and uniform street, such at it is, the proprietors 
are to be free from government taxes for a period of thirty years. 
Where the tricoloured flag is seen waving, is the 

Hotel des Finances, — This vast constructure occupies a spa- 
cious tract of ground comprised between the Rues de Rivoli, de 
Castiglione^ dn Mont-Thabor, and Neuve-du-Luxembourg. 

At No. 372, RueSt-Honor^, is the highly respectable house of 
M. Kramer, Jeweller and Goldsmith , well known for the taste ; 
elegance and workmanship, as well as for the extensive and 
rich assortment of his stock— consisting of Jewellery of every 
description, diamonds, &;c.,&c. 
From the Rue St-Honor6, the stranger will arrive at 
The Place Vendome.— Formed upon the spot where formerly 
stood an hotel, belonging to Cesar de Vendome, natural son of 
Henry IV. Its form is octagonal, and the dimensions 450 feet 
by 420. A beautiful equestrian statue of Louis XIY, erected 
here in 1699, was destroyed on the lOth August, 1792. 

The Column in the centre was erected by Napoleon, to com- 
memorate the success of his arms in Germany, during the campaign 
of 1805. Thip pillar rests upon the foundation of Louis XIV, 
built upon piles at the depth of 30 feel below the surface of the 
^ound. It was begun in 1806, and completed in 1810, at an 
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expense of 1,500,000 fr. It is built in imitation of the pillar 
of Trajan at Rome, upon a scale somewhat larger, and is 434 
feet in elevation ; the diameter of the shaft is 42 feet. The 
pedestal is 22 feet in height, and 20 in breadth. The monument 
is built of stone, and merely covered with bronze furnished by 
the artillery, amounting to 1,200 pieces of cannon, taken from 
the Russian and Austrian armies. The weight of metal employed 
on this monument is 560,000 lbs. The pedestal is covered 
with bas-reliefs, composed of trophies of arms of every kind, 
representing the uniforms, armour, and weapons of the con- 
quered troops ; at each angle is an eagle, grasping a crown of 
oak. The shaft is adorned with a succession of bas-reliefs, 
which retrace, in chronological order, the principal actions of 
the campaign of 1805, from the breaking up of the camp of Bou- 
logne to the conclusion of peace after the battle of Austerlitz. 
The tigures, said to be 2000 in number, are three feet in height, 
2ind the spiral band measures 840 feet in length. On the co- 
lumn is a gallery, the ascent to which is by a spiral staircase 
of 176 steps. This pillar is surmounted by a statue of Napo- 
leon, 11 feet in height, and weighing 5112 lbs. 

In the Place Vendome is the residence of the Minister of Jus- 
tice and offices of the Etat-Major. 

At the corner of the Place Yendome, No. 25, we must notice 
the establishment of Messrs. lioberls and Co., Chemists to the 
firitish Embassy ; it is a first rate respectable firm, established 
40 years, where strangers may depend upon having their pre- 
scriptions prepared with ability and promptitude. 

In the Rue de la Paix, one of the cleanest and widest of the 
trading streets of Paris, on the right, are the barracks of the 
Sapcurs Pompiers, 

The battalion of Sapeurs Pompiers, or soldier flremcn, con- 
tains 656 men and officers, and is divided into four companies ; 
434 are on duty every day at the theatres, and the remaludfit ^'t^ 
in the guard-houses in the differcnV aitow^\%%^\sitYiV9»\ ^ ^^«^ 
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number of engines and other means of extingaishing fires m 
at their disposal. On the left, as we proceed up the Rue de la 
Paix, at No. 15, the corner of the Rue Neuve-St-Augustin will be 
found every description ot {he choicest Perfumery in the celebrated 
establishment of M. Gueriain, Perfumer to His Majesty the Em- 
peror. 

Oi»posite, on the other side. Rue de la Paix, at No. 16, corner 
of the Rue Neuve-St-Augustin, is the house CuvilUer, high io 
reputation for its Wines, Teas, and Grocery, also the only agent 
in France for the house P. de Domecq, de Xer6s de la Frontera. 
At the end of the Rue de la Paix is the Rouievard des Capu- 
cines ; turning to the left, we pass on the right, at No. 66, Ra« 
Basse-du-Rempart, the Victoria Reading' and Refresh- 
ment Rooms a little further on is the 

Madeleine. — Louis XV ordained the construction of this 
edifice ; the first stone was laid in 1764. Constant d'lvry formed 
the plans; but after his death, in 1777, great changes wer€ 
made by Couture, his successor. By order of Napoleon, whc 
conceived the project of converting this edifice into a temple o 
Glory, the plans were once more modified by Vignon; but oi 
the return of Louis XVIII its original plan was resumed. Thi 
expenses incurred in building and pulling down were enormous 
This church, one of the finest buildings of the capital, con 
structed at length under the direction of M. riuv6, has the shap 
and simplicity of an ancient temple. It is in the form of 
rectangle, of about 326 feet by 130, is raised on a basemen 
eight feet high, and surrounded by a peristyle, formed b 
fifty-two Corinthian columns. On the north and south ar 
two porticos, surmounted by triangular pediments. A ha: 
relief, 118 feet in length by 22 in height, composed of niuetee 
figures, ornaments the southern front. The Magdalen is n 
presented at the feet of Jesus, supplicating the forgivcuess < 
sinners. On the left of the spectator, Angels are seen conlen 
plating the convcrtei\ sinner. The Saviour, seal on earth to ca 




«c la LonconK;; to tlie cast tliu garden of the luilencs; and 
the west the avenue of the Champs J^Iysocs, presenting 
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perspective the Arc de Triomphe de Tfitoile. In the middle is 
erceted the Obelisk of Luxor, and on each side are elegant 
fountains. 

Champs ilysdes. ^On the left, towards the river, is the splendid 
building erecting for the Grand Exhibition of iS&5 ; and 
on the right, higher up, is the handsome Cirque Imperatrice. At 
some distance up the Champs Elysees, on the right, is tlie Palais 
Elysee— the entrance is in the Rue St. Honors. This was the 
favourite residence of the late Emperor, as it was of the present; 
it has a large and beautiful garden, and in 1814 and 1815 this 
palace was inhabited by the Emperor of Russia and the Duke 
of Wellington. The interior is elegantly |furnished, but the 
public are not permitted to view it. 

The annual Promenade de Longchamps takes place in the 
Champs Elys^es and the Bois de Boulogne on the Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of Passion-week. Easter Sunday is also a 
great day of display of new and splendid equipages : it was re- 
marked that the Longchamps of 1852 was the most brilliant for 
many years ; the President attended each of the three days, and 
was most enthusiastically received by the hundreds of thousands 
assembled. At the extremity is 

The Arc de Triomphe de I'hoile.^This magnificent and com- 
manding monument was begun in 1806, at the suggestion of 
Napoleon I. The events of 1815 suspended the works; they were, 
however, renewed in 1823 , but continued slowly until 1836 , 
when this stupendous monument, which had been successively 
under the direction of nine architects, was completed. The total 
height of the whole edifice is 152 feet, and its width and thick- 
ness are 137 feet and 68 feet respectively. Each of the groups 
is 56 feet high, and each figure 18 feel. 

The northern pier of the eastern principal face has on its pe- 
destal a group representing the Departure, by Kode. War sum- 
mons the French of all ages to the defence of their country. 
Group on the left, the Triumph, Napoleon crowned by Victory; 
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prostrate cities render him homage; Fame proclaims his mighty 
deeds; History records them, &c. On the tympanum of the 
arch, two figures of Fame, by Pradier, and two bas-reliefs, one 
by Lemaire, commemorating the funeral of General Marceau, 
and the other, by Scurre the elder, representing Napoleon at the 
battle of Aboukir receiving the prisoners taken by Murat. 
Facing the Faubourg du Roule, a bas-relief by Gechter, the 
battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon at the head of the Imperial Guard, 
the Russians battered by the artillery, and suffocated in a pond, 
whither they had retreated. The tympanum of the small arch is 
by Bra ; it represents the arms of the infantry under the figures 
of a grenadier and a chasseur. On the side next to Neuilly, on 
the right, the Resistance, by Etci. This group represents a 
young man defending his wife, his children, and his father; 
behind him is a cavalier falling wounded from his horse ; whilst 
the Genius of the Future hovers over and encourages them. 
On the left is a warrior sheathing his sword; by his side, a 
woman and two children; behind, a soldier returned from the 
wars, taming a bull for purposes of agriculture ; and abov& 
Peace, protecting agriculture and commerce. The bas-relief on 
the right side represents Bonaparte crossing the bridge of Ar- 
cole, and Colonel Murion expiring at his feet. Bas-relief on th& 
left, by Chaponniere, the capture of Alexandria by Kleber, who 
is wounded in the head. Facing Passy, bas-relief by Maro- 
chetti, the battle of Jemmapes; General Dumouriez, at the head 
of his staff, cheering his soldiers ; among the generals is seen th& 
Due de Chartrcs (Louis Philippe), who commanded the centre. 
On the great vault figures the Navy, by Scurre the younger; on 
the left is a sailor, on the right a marine. The light and heavy 
artillery are designed by De Bay. The grand frieze below the 
entablature is due to the chisel of Brun, Jacquot, Laitie, &c. 
In the centre, on the side facing Paris, the representatives of 
the people distributing flags to chiefs of the different armies ; 
the troops preparing to march. On the lateral fronts and on 
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that towards Neuilly is represented the retorn of the victorious 
armies, loaded nvith the spoils of the vanqaished ; in the centre 
France regenerated, accompanied by Prosperity and Abun- 
dance, distributing crowns. 

The public are admitted to ascend to the top from nine till 
dusk, without expense, except a few sous for the use of a lan- 
tern. On desciending, take the outer Boulevards to the 

Pont de lena,— One of the simplest and finest bridges of the 
capital. This bridge was attempted to be blown up by the 
Prussians in 1814. After passing over this bridge we enter on the 

Champ de Mars, which forms a parallelogram of 2,700 feet by 
900, encompassed by a foss^ and masonwork. In this place are 
held the annual races. The garrison troops and the national 
guards are also reviewed here. 

6cole Mililaire, Champ de Mars, founded in 1752 for the re- 
ception of 500 young noblemen whose fathers died poor in the 
service, but suppressed in 1787. It now forms a barracks for, 
and is capable of holding, 4,000 men. The principal front is in 
the Place de Fontenoy, from whence we proceed, by the Avenue 
de Boufflers, to the 

Hotel des Invalides. (Open to the public from 12 till 4.)— It 
is here that the veterans who have fought and bled for their 
country find a calm retreat when age or wounds remove them 
from their military career. 

The tomb of Napoleon is now completed. Tickets to view it 
are granted upon application to the Governor. 

The Gaieties des Plans en relief des Forteresses de France.— This 
collection is only open to visitors from May 15 to June 15; for 
tickets write to Jlfr. le Ministre de la Guerre, 86, Rue St. Domi- 
nique. The large new building adjoining the garden of the Pa- 
lais Bourbon is the new hotel of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Palais £our6on.— This palace, at the time of the Revolution, 
was in possession of the Prince de Cond^ , and was one of the 
first edifices plundered by the mob. In 1705 it was chosen for 
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the sittings of the CoaDcil of Five Hundred. It consists of a 
projecting mass, in which is the portico, crowned hy an immense 
pediment, supported by twelve Corinthian pillars. In the tym- 
panum of the pediment is a bas-relief in plaster, by Fragonard, 
representing Law reposing on tablets of the Charter, sustained 
by Strength and Justice. On the left, Peace is conducting Com- 
merce; and on the right. Abundance advances under the auspices 
of the Law; the Arts and Sciences follow in the train. The 
angles are occupied by allegorical images of the Seine, the 
Marne, and the Rhine. The portico is elevated on a platform, 
to which the ascent is by a flight of 28 steps upwards of 100 
feet in width. At the foot of the steps, on pedestals, 18 feet in 
elevation, are two statues, one representing Justice, the other 
Prudence. Four colossal statues are placed on curule chairs on 
each side of this flight of steps. They represent Sully« Colbert, 
L'Hopital, and Daguesseau. 

The Chamber of the Corps Ldgislatif.—}li3iY be seen by applica- 
tion to the porter. 

Opposite the front entrance is the Pont de la Concorde. 

Palais de la Ugion d'Honneur.— This singular-looking edifice 
was constructed after designs by Rousseau , for the Prince de 
Salm, in 1786. The prince having fallen a victim to the frenzy 
of the times in which he existed, his residence became alienated, 
in 1803 it was bought by the Government, and, at the time of 
creation of the Legion of Honour, this palace was chosen for the 
inauguration. 

Further on is the 

Palais d'Orsay.— Devoted to various uses connected with the 
public offices. This edifice has cost upwards of twelve mil- 
lions. For permission to view apply to the porter betwen 9 and 
10; on Sundays 9 till 12. Adjoining it is a large barrack for 
cavalry, formerly the Hotel des Gardes du Corps. 

Pont Royal, which commands a fine view of Paris, both up and 
down the coarse of the Seine. 
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Crossing this bridge, we pass through the gate into the garden 
of the Tuilcries* A very different scene presents itself compared 
with that of the morning : groups of fashionably dressed per- 
sons are now congregated, and two sous may be invested to ad- 
vantage. 

TUESDAY. 

Palais-Royal, left into Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs, right into 
Rue Richelieu. Imperial Library, open on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, from ten till three o*clock; Place Richelieu, 
Fountain, rue des Filles-Saint-Thomas, Place de la Rourse^ 
Exchange, ThcAtre du Vaudeville. Descending the Rue Vi- 
vienne, to the left, into Passages Vivienne and Colbert: 
Church of Petits-Peres, Bank, Place des Victoires , Statue 
of Louis XIV ; from thence through small streets , named 
Reposoir, Pagevin, and Verdelet, into the Rue Jean-Jacques- 
Rousseau, Post Office. To the right into Rue Sartine^ 
right hand round the Halle au Bl6, Ancient Column ; cross 
through the Halle, out between Nos. 7 and 8, into Rue 
Oblin, to the Church of Saint-Eustache, Fish market ; Halles 
for the sale of Butler, Cheese, Vegetables ; March6 des In- 
nocents, Fountain, Rue Saint-Denis ; right to the Place dn 
Ch&telet, Column; to the right along the quays to the 
Church of Saint-Germain-rAuxcrrois, Louvre. 

PalaiS'Royal, originally Palais Cardinal Richelieu, built in 
1629, on the site of the ancient Hotels de Rambouillet, de Mer-^ 
coenr, and de Brion, after designs by Lemercier. As the Car^ 
dinal's fortunes continued to increase, he continued to em« 
hellish his palace, till at length he considered it worthy ta 
be left as a legacy to Louis Xltl. Louis XIV resided hero 
with his mother during the troubles of the Fronde, and it 
Is from this circumstance that it derives its name. At this, 
lime was formed the place in front of the palace. Whcu 
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Louis ascended the throne, he bestowed this palace upon bis 
brother, the Duke of Orl^ns, for life. After his death, in 
1693, it finally passed into the possession of this branch of the 
Royal Family, in the person of Philip of Orleans, his nephew, 
upon his marriage with Mademoiselle de Blois. It was augmented 
and embellished in 17G3. The galleries which surround the 
garden were constructed in 1786, except the Galerie d'Orl^ans, 
which was finished in its present state at the time of the late 
reparations in 1829. This palace and its gardens have been the 
scene of many events recorded in French history. The late Duke 
of Orleans, father to the late King, having exhausted his revenues 
by an unparalleled course of profligacy, for the sake of replenish- 
ing his coffers, converted this princely residence into an im- 
mense bazaar, parcelling it out into little shops, which were 
speedily let to the highest bidders ; other apartments were con- 
verted into sale-rooms, caf^s, ball-rooms, and saloons for gam- 
bling and every species of debauchery. At this time the palace 
was called Palais Egalile. More recently, after the execution of 
that prince, a spacious hail was fitted up for the sittings of the 
Tribunal, and the building then assumed the name of Palais du 
Tributiat. It recovered iU former title in the time of Napoleon ; 
and its ancient possessors at the period of the Restoration, in 
the family and persons of Louis-Philippe, the Duke of Orleans, 
late King of the French. The garden was the scene of some of 
the first revolutionary meetings; at one of which, in 1789, the 
tricoloured cockade was adopted. 

The splendid Galerie d*Orl^ans, uniting the pavilions and com- 
pleting the ensemble of the second court, is three hundred feet 
in length and thirty in width, and forms an agreeable prome- 
nade in winter and wet weather. On each side are rows of 
shops, perfectly similar in size and exterior decoration, and se- 
parated from each other by pilasters and mirrors; each shop has 
a double front, on one side looking towards the promenade and 
the court, on the other towards the promenade and the garden. 
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The «hops, though only aboal eighteen feet square, and haying 
for family aecommodation only a small entresol and a cellar, 
were formerly let for 4,000 francs per annum each. The rent 
has been considerably lowered since Feb., 1848. 

The garden forms a parallelogram of seven hundred feet by 
three hundred. In the centre are two grass plots, surrounded 
by flower-beds, and slight iron railings. The one near the Ga- 
lerie d'Orl^ans contains an Apollo Belvidere in bronze, and a 
Miridten A Detonation , the explosion of which announces the 
sun's passage over the meridian. In the other is a Diana, like- 
wise in bronze, and four modem statues in white marble, and 
representing Eurydice stung by a snake, Ulysses on the Sea- 
shore, a Boy struggling with a Goat, and a Young Man about to 
bath. In a basin, sixty feet in diameter, between these grass 
plots, is a fountain supplied from the Canal de TOurcq; the 
water, which rises to the height of twenty or thirty feet, falling 
in the form of a wheatsheaf. Near the angles of the garden are 
four pavilions : two are occupied by toy sellers, in the two 
others newspapers are lent out to read. On the ground floor is 
a row of 180 arcades of equal dimensions throughout. The 
piers by which they are formed are ornamented with immense 
fluted pilasters of the Composite order, supporting an attic 
crowned throughout by a balustrade. The galleries are sepa- 
rated from the garden by iron railings and gates, and between 
each arcade is a stone bench for the accommodation of elderly 
people of the poorer class, or such fashionable loungers as 
prefer a stone accommodation to a wooden one; the latter re- 
q[niring, however, a modicum of two sous. Besides the above, 
around the grass plots, and more especially in the vicinity of 
the Caf^ de la Rotonde (where has been purchased at a great 
price the privilege of serving liqueurs, &c., in the garden), are 
innumerable chairs, which, in the cool of the evening during 
summer, are crowded by well-dressed company, who take their 
ices, or sip their lemonade, their orgeat, or their caf6, at luxu- 
/7oirs ease. 




The coffce-honsos form anolhcr point of meeting for tlie \xv\jk- 
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Viewed on a fine sammer evening, what with the bright gas 
lamps flashing from under the arcades,— what with those in 
the garden, the lamps in the brilliant shop-windows, those in 
the caf^s and other establishments above the gallery,— the whole 
presents a lightness, airiness, and elegance unrivalled by any 
building of any other capital. The Palais-Royal is the resort 
of all classes, for business or pleasure. In passing along the 
Galerie de Montpensier, the right from the rue Vivienne, at 
No. 13 and 15, is the respectable firm Le Roy and Son, the cele- 
brated Watchmakers; travellers may enter here to make their 
purchases in full confidence. 

Shops of millinery, jewellery, clothing, booksellers, clock- 
sellers, printsellers, china-houses, coffee-houses, bagnios, money- 
changers , and gamesters , all unite in amicable rivalry to ease 
the unwary idler of his money. Let a man walk under any of 
these arcades, at any hour of the day or night, and he will 
never want food either for meditation or amusement. It would 
be no difficult matter to pass one's whole life in the Palais- 
Royal, without feeling the necessity of going one step beyond its 
walls : there is no want, either natural or artificial, no appetite 
of the grosser or more refined order, no wish for the cultiva* 
tion of the mind or decoration of the body, no sensual or spi- 
ritual humour, which would not here find food, gratification, and 
perpetual variety. No age, no station, no temper could ever 
leave it without an ardent desire to return : the sight is first 
caught, and the other senses follow in rapid succession. 

The restaurateurs in the Palais-Royal are considered the most 
attractive ; their larders are the choicest, their bills of fare the 
longest, and their dining-rooms the most elegant in Paris ; you 
have in them the choice of more than a hundred dishes, above 
twenty sorts of desserts, upwards of twenty kinds of wine, and 
more than twenty species of liqueurs : the charge at most of 
them is two francs, including half a bottle of wine. 

The coffee-houses form another point of meeting for the mul- 
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titttdo who do not go merely for taking a walk, or who choose to 
recreate themselves after walking. The commodities , as well 
as the prices, are alike in all the coffee-houses in the Palais- 
lioyaU some of which are on the ground floor, others up stairs, 
and a few are subterranean ; a cup of coffee costs eight sous, a 
glass of Cognac brandy six sous, a glass of liqueur eight sous ; a 
tumbler of lemonade, orgeat, or bivaroise, just the same ; a glass 
of ice one franc, a breakfast of tea costs thirty-six sous. 

If the stranger be in want of a suit of clothes, here he may 
be furnished by the time he has perused the newspapers ; in 
short, it is on this spot one may witness every scene that can 
well be imagined, and here every wish may be gratified. 

The concourse of people in the Palais-Royal is never at an 
end ; its company is the most numerous (i.e. was), the most 
brilliant, of any of the places of resort in this city. The gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, the Luxembourg, the boulevards, in short 
none of the promenades, could be brought into comparison with it. 

The Apartments in the Palace in the Rue St-Honor6 have just 
been restored and elegantly furnished for Prince Jerome. 

The Theatre -Frangais is also an appendage of the palace, 
having been formerly the private property of the Dukes of Orleans. 
■ Leavinjg the Palais-Royal, at the lower end turning into the 
Rue Richelieu , to the right up the street we pass the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Moli6re. Nearly opposite , at 
No* 34, is the house in which he died, 1673. Strangers desirous 
of making a purchase of Genuine Chocolat are recommended 
to try the establishment of M. Masson, who has obtained medals 
of honour at seyeral national exhibitions of industry as well as 
at the great London exhibition in 1851. This house is situated 
in the Rue Richelieu, No. 28, facing the fountain Molii^re, and 
is one of the most elegantly iitted up shops in Paris. 

Imperial Library.— Every author is bound to deposit in this 
library, within a certain time, gratuitously, a copy of his work. 
The number of Greek, Arabic, Latin, French, and other manu- 
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scripts herein deposited amounts to more than 75,000 volumes. 
It has a cabinet containing nearly 100,000 medals , without 
mentioning thousands of engraved stones and other antiques. 
In the cabinet. of engravings, amounting to about 1,600,000, 
and 300,000 maps and plans, are seen the productions of Marc- 
Antoine, Rembrandt, ^c. 

The Imperial Library is open for students, authors, &c., from 
ten till three every day, except Sundays and festivals. The rooms 
for study are warmed in winter with hot-air stoves. Walking 
visitors are admitted to the library, as well as to the cabinet Of 
medals and antiques and the cabinet of engravings, from ten till 
three on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Place LouvoiSf with its splendid Fountain.— On this space the 
French Opera-house formerly stood , at the door of which the 
Duke de Bcrri was assassinated in 1820. 

Proceeding towards the Boulevards, we now arrive at a most 
bustling part of Paris, the busy houses of commerce, carriages 
setting down at the various large establishments in the Rue Ri- 
chelieu and its immediate vicinity, many of which are remark- 
able for thier large noble entrances, proclaiming at once the 
abode of the French noblesse one hundred years ago. At that 
period many of the mansions bad gardens extending to the Rue 
Grange-Bateli^re, a considerable way beyond the Boulevards, there 
is however, one which has defied the march of time, that of the 
family mansion of Menars, No. 4, in the street of the same name 
here we still find the garden (curtailed indeed of its far propor- 
tions), the noble entrance, the splendid halls, frequented as in 
former times by the **61ile" of fashion, but insteed of paying 
court of the Duchess of Menars we find the "haut ton" paying 
visits to Miss Fauvel, the celebrated Dressmaker, whose taste and 
judgment in the construction of articles *' pour la belle toilette," 
deservedly draws crowds of customers. 

The opposite street leads into the Place de la Bourse, at No. 31 , 
facing the Exchange arc the show Rooms of M. Thourel, known 
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as the most celebrated producer of every description of Electro 
plated articles , the detailed description of which are given , at 
the end of this Guide. 

Ty&tre da Vaudevilli, formerly the Op^ra-Comique. 

Bourse (Exchange).— This building is one of the most magni- 
ficent in Paris. Its form is a parallelogram of 212 feet by 126. 
It is supported by sixty- six Corinthian columns; the interior is 
suitably arranged for business, and ornamented with sixteen 
paintings in grisaille. The erection cost 8,149,000 fr. 

Descending the RueVivienne, on the left-hand side of the 
street, are the Passages Vivienne and Colbert; by entering the first, 
and making a little detour, a side passage will lead to the 

Church of Petits-Phes, Place des Pelits-P6res, first district 
church of an arrondissement. — This church was erected in 
1056, on the site of one dedicated by Louis XllI to Notre- 
Dame-des-Victoires, in commemoration of his victories, and the 
capture of La Rochellc, and serving as the chapel to a commu- 
tiity of barefooted Augustin monks. 

Opposite the church is the Tonlainedcs PctitS'Pdres, constructed 
in 1671. Close by is the 

Banque de France.— lis capital is 90,000,000 fr. ; it issues 
notes of 500 fr. and 1,000 fr., payable to the bearer at sight; 
discounts bills of exchange or to order, at dates not exceeding 
three months; advances money on bullion, or foreign gold and 
silver coin; keeps an account for voluntary deposits of every 
kind, government securities, national and foreign shares, con- 
tracts, &.; undertakes the payment of bills, &c. 

Place des Victoires and Statue of Louis XIV.— The pedestal is 
decorated with two bas-reliefs , representing the passage of tlie 
Rhine by Louis XIV. in 1672, and that mdnarch upon his throne 
distributing military decorations. 

From the Place des Victoires through the small streets, 7?<?- 
posoir, Pagevin, and Vcrdekt, to the Rue J.-J.-Rousseau, in 
which is situated the 
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General Post-office, or Poste aux Lettres. —Leiiers (or Paris and 
its vicinity are collected and distributed every two hoars, from 
seven in the morning to seven in the evening. The General 
Posl-Office receives paid letters for foreign countries and for the 
departments till a quarter-past live o'clock , the Bureaux d'Ar- 
rondissements receive them till four o'clock. Unpaid letters for 
the departments, and those foreign countries to which the 
payment of postage is voluntary, are received at the Boite aux 
Lettrc|till four; at the Bureaux des Arrondissements till Ave; 
and at the Exchange and General Post-office till a quarter-past five. 

England and Belgium now enjoy the privilege of having two 
posts a day; besides the usual departure at 7 p.m. another takes 
place for Belgium at 7 J a.m., and for England at HJ a.m. 
Letters arrive at Paris from those countries at 5 and iO a.m. 
For Great Britain and the British colonics, Belgium, and those 
German states the mails for which are sent by the Northern 
Railroad, letters are received, if bearing sufficient post-office 
stamps , at the Post - office , No. 8, Rue Lafayette , until 
7 p.m. for transmission the same night. Pre-paid letters for 
the Paris and Havre line are received at the office, 28, rue de 
S6ze, behind the Madeleine, up to 10 o'clock at night. 

Letters for England arrive in London the next day. Letters 
from England reach Paris in the same time, and are received every 
day except Monday, on account of the London Post-office being 
closed on Sunday. By the latest arrangements with the London 
Post-office a letter weighing 7^ grammes costs 80 centimes, and 
so on in proportion, if paid in France, whether on despatch or 
delivery; but those paid in England are chargeable at the old 
rato., namely, tenpence (1 fr.) for a letter weighing | of an onucc 
(7| grammes]. Letters weighing more are liable to double 
postage. 

The inhabitants of the two countries may send from one 
country to the other letters termed registered or recommended 
letters (money letters), the postage on which is doable. 
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Letters for France, or for foreign countries, may be paid < 
any of the head offices. It is not permitted to enclose coin ; bi 
at the General Post-office and Bureaux d'Arrondissemcn 
money for any part of France is received, on paying two p 
cent., and seven sous for a stamped draft, when the su 
exceeds 10 fr. A post bill not exceeding 100 fr. is cashed 
sight in all post-oflices throughout France : if above that sum, 
written advice from the administration is necessary. 

Poste reslanle is open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. except on Sundai 
and festivals, when it closes at 5 p.m. On the party ap])lyii 
and showing his passport or card, the letter will be delivered 

Postage stamps of 10, 25, and 40 cents, may be had at the pos 
offices and cigar shops; the first for Paris, the second f( 
France, and the third is half the postage of a single letter I 
England. 

After paying a visit to the post-office, turn to the right ini 
the Rue Sartine, a walk round outside (right) to the 

Astronomical Column, of the Doric order, ninety-five feet i 
height, built by Catherine de Medicis in 1572; on its summ 
is an ingenious sundial , which marks the precise time of ti 
day; and at its foot a public fountain. 

Halle-au-Bld (Corn Market).— It is a sort of rotunda pierc< 
with twenty six arcades, six of which correspond to as mai 
streets. Not a piece of wood has been used in its constru< 
tion ; all is vaulted. It was built in 1622, on the site of tl 
ancient Hdtel de Soissons, inhabited by Catherine de Medici 
The vaulted granaries of brick and stone are ascended by iv 
staircases, so ingeniously contrived that persons can ascend ar 
descend at the same time without obstructing each other. Tl 
roof, erected by .Brunei in 1811, is of iron and copper; and ligl 
is admitted into the edifice by a large circular window in ll 
centre of the roof, thirty-one feet in diameter. The echo in th 
building is remarkable. In addition to the above-meutiom 
granaries, the whole of the interior, 126 feet in diameter, 
//lied with Dour and grain < 
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Enter by Ihe right or the column passing through the hall, 
«merge between Nos. 7 and 8, by the Rue Oblin, to the 

Church of St Eustache,— On festivals this church is thronged 
by amateurs of sacred music, which is well performed. 

Opposite this church a large space ±as been cleaned for a 
New market. Proceeding eastwards fiVb the church, the \isi- 
Cor enters a portion of an immense space devoted to balls and 
markets ; the first on the right are those devoted to cheese and 
batter ; on the left for the sale of fish : it is an oblong edifice, 
well paved and watered. Proceeding onwards, we come to the 

Marehd des Innocents, formerly the burying-ground of the 
Church des Innocents. The gardeners in the neighbourhood of 
Paris arrive here every night at from twelve to two with their 
fmit and vegetables, and from four in the morning till nine the 
wholesale dealing is carried on. After that hour they are re- 
placed by retail dealers , who remain under the sheds which 
surround the market. 

Fontaine des Innocents , a fine specimen of French architec- 
ture, was erected in 1551, from the designs of Pierre Lescot. 
This monument, crowned by a cupola, is 46 feet high. The 
water comes from the Canal de TOurcq. 

From the Mnrche des Innocents into the Rue Si-Denis, the 
right will lead to the 

Place du Chatelet. —li takes its name from the great Chitelet 
built there about 855, and which was pulled down in 1812. 
The Chamber of Notaries is situated in this place, where houses 
and real property of insolvent debtors, as well as goods seized 
by the magistrates* warrants, arc sold to the highest bidder. 

Fotitaine du Palmier stands in the centre. This monument, 
erected in 1808, on the plans of Bralle, presents a column 52 
feet m height, surmounted by a gilt figure of Victory. The 
shaft of the column is encircled with bauds inscribed with the 
names of the principal victories of the Republic and Empire. 
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From this place wc proceed to the right along the qiroj^ to 
the chnrch of 

St'Germain-l^Auxerrois, particularly deserving notice : it is 
facing the colonnade of the Louvre. The foundation of this 
church is attributed to Qulderic and Ultrogothe, his wife, about 
the year 580. ^ 

Gallery of the Louore.— Open to strangers every Day except 
Mondays from 10 till 4. The entrance into the Museum of 
the Louvre is (except Sundays and f6te-days when na pass- 
port is required) through a door at the right-hand side of 
the grand entrance, by a small court. Strangers must pro- 
duce their passports, and insert their names in a book kept 
in the porter's lodge for that purpose. Visitors must also de- 
posit their canes and parasols. The gallery is divided int'o the 
three schools— the French, the Flemish and German, Italian ; 
and modern copies of ancient pictures, and the lately added 
Mus^e des Souverains. None but the works of deceased mas- 
ters are admitted into this museum. 

As we cannot describe in detail all the works of art to be found 
in these museums, we must content ourselves with referring 
our readers to the catalogues which may be purchased i-n the 
museum. 

The Musde des Dessins is separated from the Galerie du Lou- 
vre by. the Grand Salon. This gallery contains a collection of 
25,000 engravings, besides which there are 4,000 copper -plates 
by the best masters, of which proofs are sold for the benelit of 
the establishment. 

Musie figyptien.— This splendid collection of Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman antiquities occupies nine apartments on the 
ground floor. 

The Musife des Tableaux des Ecoles Espagnoles is arranged in 
the rooms on the first floor of the eastern side, and ts one of 
the latest and most precious acquisitions made by the Crown of 
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France for the benefit of the country. The ceilings of the rooms 
have only lately been rinished, and they now claim the visitor^s 
attention. 

The Mus^e de la Marine. ^This musenm occupies six rooms 
on the northern side of the Louvre. It contains models of 
every kind of vessel, and all machines employed on board a ship, 
plans in relief of ports and arsenals, forges, ropehouses, block- 
houses, &c. It is intended to ornament these rooms with 
paintings representing the naval exploits of the French in every 
epoch. 

Mus^e des SouvtrainSy occupies five rooms at the back of the 
colonnade of the Louvre, two of which previously formed part 
of the Spanish Museum. The first rooms contains different 
suits and parts of suits of royal armour, worn by Francois II, 
Henri 11, Henri IV, Louis XIII, and Louis XIV. The second 
room also contains royal armour, among which is a suit worn by 
Francois 1. The third room contains chapel of reception of the 
order of the Holy Ghost, with the mantles worn by the knights, 
and other brilliantly ornamented articles , connected with the 
order. The next room, called the salle des bourbons, contains 
numerous articles which belonged to the Kings of France , from 
Childdric and Dagobert. Among other things, are a series of 
hooks used in religious service, which belonged to Louis XIV, 
Henri iy,and Marie Stuart, Henri II, and other monarchs; a Bi- 
ble presented in 850 by the monks of the Abbey of St-Martin-de- 
Toors to Charles-le-Bel , and since preserved in the church of 
Metz; a French Bible of Charles V, with the signatures of that 
monarch, his brother, Jean de Berry, of Henri III , Henri IV, 
and Louis XIII and XIV. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Rue de la Paix, Boulevard Italien, Rue Lafilte, Church Notre 
Dame de Lorrette , Boulevards , Theatre Vari^t^s, Th(^iU«. 
Gymnase Drainatiqne, Porlc Si. Dcu\5., VotVfc 'Siv.'^^^vvs^^ 
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down Ruo St. Martin to the Conservatoire des Arts et Me- 
tiers, eleven till three admisssion, 1 fr., with passport on 
Thursday, Cour St. Martin, Rue Boyale, Marche St. Martin^ 
Rue des Fontaines, Temple, Marche au Vieux Linge (old 
clothes market); return to the Boulevards by Rue da 
Temple, Chateau d'Eau, Entrepdt de Douanes, Canal St. 
Martin, to the Rue Menilmontant, Rue St. Maure, right to 
the Abattoire Menilmontant, Rue de la Sarbonne; on the 
left. Prison Modele pour les Jeunes Detenus ; on the right. 
Prison for Condemned Criminals, Gravestone-street, to Pire 
la Chaise, Outer Boulevards, to the Barriere du Trdne, 
Faubourg St. Antoine, Column of July. 

Passing up the Rue de la Paix, the stranger will be struck by 
the beauty and novelty which the Boulevards present (turning to 
the right ) , at the corner of the third street ( Rue Choiseul , No. 
22) is the Daguerrotype Establishment of Mr. Thompson, where 
portraits in every style and size are taken with the most correct 
resemblance. On the Boulevard des Italiens is Tortoni*s cele- 
brated cafd, and the Cafe de Paris. Next door to Tortoni's, and 
forming the corner of the Rue Lafitte , is the Maison Doree , 
which, in point of beauty and architectural adornment, was 
when first erected unequalled in Paris. On this Boulevard and 
in its vicinity are several well known Restaurants much fre- 
quented by the fashionables of Paris; but that most suitable 
to the tastes of English visitors is the British Tavern, a few 
doors down the Rue Richelieu, at No. 104 on the left.—A combi- 
nation of cleanliness, comfort, and excelleut dinners or breakfasts 
which may be enjoyed either in spacious splendid salons, or in 
a garden attached. The Academic Imp6riale de Musique , or 
French Op6ra, is on this side of the Boulevard. 

At the top of Rue Latitte is the new church 

^'olre Dame de Lore/Zc— The length and breadth are 204 feet 
/i/jd maetV'Six feel respectively. The \>o\:lico, which forms a 
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beautiful object viewed from the Rue Lafitle, is composed of four 
Corinthian columns, supporting a pediment. The interior of 
the church is every-where decorated with painted or stuccoed 
eompartments , or else covered with pictures; the ceilings are 
all divided into compartments , separated by richly sculptured 
beams, and filled each with a bold architectural flower; the 
whole being painted in gorgeous colours , and profusely gilt. 
This church is the most splendid in Paris, and cost about 
1,800,000 fr. in erecting. Service is performed at this church 
with much ceremony, and the singing, executed in great part by 
children, is remarkably good. 

Returning to the Roulevard a few doors down the Rue Riche- 
lieu on the right hand side from the Roulevards is the celebrated 
Hotel des Princes, universally known as possessing great comfort 
(for persons either of large or moderate means), and for its 
first rate table d'hdte served in the most splendid dining room 
in Paris. The excellence of the dinners and wines at this house 
have won for it a confirmation of the original title bestowed 
upon it by that eccentric critic Jules Janin,— i.e., the ^'Prince 
of Hotels." 

On the opposite side of the street at No. 104 is the warehouse 
of Mr. Durousseau , celebrated for the most fashionable assort- 
ment of ready made GenUemen's Shirts. 

Thddtredcs Vart^^^s.— Resuming the Roulevards we pass this 
theatre, opened in 1807. Its front, though very small, is in the 
purest style, and decorated with two ranges of columns, Doric and 
Ionic, surmonted by a pediment; Th^ house, which is nearly 
circular, can accomodate 1,240 persons. Vaudevilles and farces 
are performed here. 

Further, on the Roulevard Donne Nouvelle, stands the 

Theatre du Gymnase Dramaliqiie, erected in 1820, and presents 
a plain front to the Roulevard. The vestibule is small; the 
house will contain 1 ,282 spectators. 

Porte St. Denis.— Tha city of Paris , \s'v%Vi\i\% Vo tt\OB\^Vi ^^w^ 
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aninterrapled series of viclories which in the course 
months Louis XIV subjected forty towns and three pro^ 
his dominions, erected this triumphal arch on the si 
ancient Porte St. Denis , whose name it still bears. A 
principal arch is a bas-relief representing Louis XIV o 
back, with his truncheon in his hand, crossing the. 
Tolhuis. The bas-relief represents the taking of Maest 
Porle St. Martin, Boulevard St. Martin.— Here Loui 
seen seated on a throne, having at his feet an allegoric 
of a nation on her knees, who extends her arms and 
to him the treaty. In the other he is represented u 
figure of Hercules naked, with a club in his hand, and t 
dead bodies beneath his feet. 

Proceeding down the Rue St. Martin, at No. 208, a s 
^ance on the left, we arrive at the 

Comervaloire des Arts el Jlftfitcr*.— Should artists pro 
^ useful inventions, without having the means to carry t 

yf execution, the council brings them acquainted with sucl 

lists as are likely to advance them the necessary funds 
^ All those who have obtained patents for inventions ai 

to deposit the originals of the said patents , together 

descriptions, plans, drawings, and models therewith co 
in the Conservatory , which it is at liberty to print , 
and publish. 

The Conservatory is open to the public from ten till 
Sundays and Thursdays, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, an 
days, at a charge of one franc. 
By the Cour St. Martin into the Rue Royale, left, 
Marchd St. Martin, a parallelogram of 300 feet by 2( 
stalls, are arranged in two large buildings; in the ce 
fountain, consisting of a basin supported by three al 
figures representing fishing, agriculture, and hunting. *! 
, building on the left of the Marche St. Martin is the Mail 
arroodJssement. 
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Leaving ihe market by the Rue Borda, cross into the Rue des 
Fontaines. The Maison d*Arr6t des Madelonnettes is a large 
building formerly belonging to a society of nuns, called the 
Filles de Madeleine, who devoted themselves to the reclaiming 
of abandoned women. The visitor will find himself, on leaving 
this street, opposite the 

Convent of the Temple, built by the Templars about the middle 
of the twelfth century. But little of the ancient edifice remains. 
The front is decorated with a portico formed of eight coupled 
Ionic columns. On each side is a fountain surmounted by a 
colossal statue by Pujol. That on the left represents the Seine, 
that on the right the Marne. 

On the llth of August 1792, Louis XVI. and his family wens 
confined here. The unfortunate monarch only left it on the 
20th of January 1793, to perish on the scaffold. The tower, 
which afterwards served as a state prison, was demolished in 181 1 . 

Marchd du Vieux Linge. -^ This spacious market consists of 
four galleries, containing 2,000 stalls. Where are offered for 
sale old clothes, linen, shoes, iron, tools, &c., at low prices. 

Re-entering the Rue du Temple, opposite is the church of 

Sainle Elisabeth, originally the chapel of a convent for nuns 
called the Dames de St. Elisabeth. 

A little beyond this church. No. 15, in Rue N. D. de Nazareth, 
is the Jews' synagogue, where service is performed every 
Friday evening at sunset. 

Again reaching the Boulevards to the left, lies the fountain 
called the 

Chateau d'Eau, Boulevard du Temf le.— This fountain, supplied 
by the Ourcq, was constructed in 1811, by Girard. It consists 
simply of five circular basins, placed one above the other, in 
the form of a pyramid. 

A flower market is held here on Mondays and Thursdays. 
On the evening of those days the fonnlaia is i^vxl \w\.^ Vi^^'^-x«\s 
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which has a very pretty effect. The street behind the chateau 
leads to the new Custom-house and Bonding Warehouse. 

Continuing the Boulevards, and passing several theatres, exhi- 
bitions, 8.., we arrive at the 

Jardin Turc, formerly a place of great attraction during the 
rage for Concerts k la Musard, but now degenerated into a mere 
rcndez-vous for billiard- players and coffee-drinkers. The ori- 
ginal orchestra, placed in the garden, has been enclosed, where 
vile rubbish in the shape of rope-dancing, balancing, &c., may 
be witnessed at one franc and one franc ten sous each. Oppo- 
site these gardens stood the house from a window of which 
Fieschi discharged his infernal machiney on the 28th of July, 
1835, against King Louis Philippe. A new house has been 
erected on the site. 

The fifth turning to the left, on the Boulevards, is the Rue du 
Chemin-Vert, which will lead to the 

Aballoire de Menilmontanl. This is the largest of the five 
establishments of the kind in Paris. It consists of twenty- 
four piles of building. The establishment is superintended by 
a resident inspector of police, and is conducted with great 
cleanliness. Strangers are readily admitted, on application at 
the porter's lodge. 

The Rue St. Maur leads into the Rue de la Roquette. Here 
are two large prisons, one for condemned criminals on the right, 
the other for juvenile offenders on the left. At the upper end 
of this street, is the Barriere d*Aulnay lined with the shops of 
dealers in tombs, stonemasons, and persons who sell funeral 
garlands. 

Cemeleries.—The practice of interment in the churches and 
churchyards of Paris prevailed till 1773, when the Parliament, 
becoming alarmed at the evils caused by the exhalations from 
these receptacles of the dead, ordered the Cemetery of the Inno- 
cents to be shut up, and this was, in a few years, followed by 
ibe closing of all the burying-grounds in the interior of Paris. 
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The cemeteries are now in the vicinity, and are much frequented, 
particularly on Sundays. On AH Souls* day, or Ffite des Moris, 
there is a sort of holy, melancholy, and sentimental pilgrimage, 
which is of the impressive description. 

Pdre Lachaise —This celebrated and much-frequented burial- 
place was originally denominated Champ I'^veque, but consisted 
only of six acres. In the fourteenth century, Regnaud, a rich 
grocer, enchanted with its beautiful scenery and noble prospects, 
selected it as the site of a mansion. 

In 1626 it fell into the hands of the Jesuits, and, according 
to tradition, It was from this place that Louis XIY., when a child, 
witnessed the battle in the Faubourg St. Antoine, July 2, 1632, 
which was given by Marshal Turenne, the commander of the 
royal army, in honour of the great Cond6, who was then chief 
of the Slingers. Hence this spot derived the name of Mont Louis, 
which it still retains. For its second and more general appella- 
tion of Pere Lachaise it is indebted to other circumstances. 

The Cemetery of P^re Lachaise is situated on the east side 
of Paris, at the extremity of the Boulevards, near the Bar- 
ri6re d*Aulnay. It is the largest of the cemeteries in the vi- 
cinity of the French metropolis, and now contains from eighty 
to one hundred acres, pleasingly diversified by hill, plain, and 
valley. The irregularity of the ground renders it extremely 
picturesque, and its beauty is still further increased by the 
gloomy foliage of its cypress-trees, shading tombs of every form. 
Few situations command so extensive and varied a prospect. 
On the west is seen the whole of Paris ; on the south , Bic^tre 
and Meudon ; on the east, the plain of St-Mand6, Montreuil, 
Yincennes, and the banks of the Marne; and on the north, Bel- 
leville and Montmartre. 

The cemetery contains three kinds of graves : 1st. The fosse 
commune, or public graves, four and a half feet deep, in which 
the poor are buried gratuitously in coffins placed close to each 
other. These are reopened every five years, that ll«v<^ \»\w% 
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quite sufficient in this soil lo decompose the bodies. 2nd. 
The temporary graves, which, by the payment of 50 francs, are 
held for ten years, but must be given up at the end of that term, 
although monuments may have been erected over them. 5rd. 
The perpetual graves, which are purchased at 250 francs per 
metre, and over which perpetual monuments may be erected. 
The temporary graves may be made perpetual by purchase, pre- 
vious to the expiration of the ten years, and the 50 francs ori- 
ginally paid are then deducted from the purchase- money. 

The first funeral took place May 21, 1804, and since that pe- 
riod more than 200,000 persons have been buried here, exclusive 
of those from the hospitals. Many of the tombs are distin- 
guished for their architectural beauty, and others contain the 
remains of men who delighted the world by their writings, 
instructed it by their wisdom, and embellished it by their 
genius. 

Beyond the gate is an open space between two avenues, to the 
right of which is the house of the keeper, the porter's lodge, 
and stonemason's workshops. To the left are the fosse com' 
mune^ or public graves, and in front appears the chapel. A 
small space to the right of the porter's lodge is appropriated to 
the burial of Jews, but the whole of the other part of this 
extensive cemetery is devoted lo the interment of persons of all 
ranks and all religions. 

The chapel is a neat building, surmounted by a cross of white 
marble, and illuminated by a window in the centre of the roof. 
It is fifty-six feet long, twenty-eight broad, and about fifty-six 
in height. The level ground in front of this building commands 
a fine view. 

A catalogue and plan of the ground may be purchased at the 
entrance. 

The most interesting monument is the tomb of Ab^lard and 
H^lolse, which is situated to the right of the entrance, near the 
Jews* banal-ground. This tomb actually contains the ashes of 
iAe two lovers. 
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It is a Gothic chapel, formed out of the ruins of the cele- 
brated Abbey of Paraclet,by Lenoir, and originally placed in the 
internal court of the Museum of French Monuments. Its form 
is a parallelogram, fourteen feet by eleven , and its height is 
twenty-four feet. A pinnacle, twelve feet in height, rises from 
the centre of the roof, and four smaller pinnacles ornament the 
corners. Fourteen columns, each six feet in height, and adorned 
with rich capitals, support ten arches, surmounted by worked 
cornices. The principal pediment contains two busts, and a 
bas-relief, divided into three parts: the centre represents Mount 
Calvary; the left, Ab^lard, in his monastic dress; and the right 
an angel, holding in his arms the soul of Aboard. The oppo- 
site pediment presents a bas-relief of Ab61ard*s funeral, and two 
roses ; and the other two pediments are adorned with roses. 

The stranger cannot leave this ground without remarking the 
numerous and affecting monuments of the humbler classes of 
society ; the mementos are the most touching from the expres- 
sions of tenderness and regret with which they are covered*. 
Who can regard, and not be moved almost to tears, that little 
garden cultivated with so much care, those flowers, those 
crowns, nay, those white curtains so constantly and so carefully 
renewed ? A mother's affections are interred there in the grave 
of her child. 

On viewing the costly monuments with which this spacious 
cemetery of ninety acres in extent is covered , the visitor will 
not be surprised to learn that it has been calculated that, dur- 
ing the forty years this ground has now been, devoted ta its 
present purpose, no less a sum than 100,000,000 fr. (upwards 
of ;f 4, 000,000) has been expended in their erection. Th? 
number of tombs is about 14,000. 

A quarter of an hour's walk on leaving the cemetery will 
lead to the 

Barri^re du TroiiCt ornamented with two plain but lofty co- 
lumns, erected in i788. They are conspicuous obiecU C?<s\^ 
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many parts of Paris. The large circular space immediately 
within the barrier was employed in 1794 as a supplementary 
place of execution, it now serves as a spot for the holding o 
public festivals for this quarter of Paris ; and displays of fire- 
works, shows, games, &c., take place here whenever they ar< 
given by Government in the Champs-Elys^es. It is the inten- 
tion of the municipality to ornament it in the style of the Plac< 
de la Concorde, with a bronze fountain modelled fromt&^.itt- 
tended elephant design of the Place de la Bastille. .'?' .V 

The Rue du Faubourg-St-Anloine leads to the * * V^C- 

Place de la Baslille, formed on the site of the Bastille, &^^§^ 
lebrated ia the history of France. It is altogether of an irre- 
gular form, and its situation near the Canal of St-Martin ren- 
ders it pleasant. Many plans for its embellishment have beei 
contemplated. Napoleon intended to have erected a fountain oi 
the semicnlar arch over the Canal of St-Martin. The water wai 
to have been furnished from the trunk of a bronze elephant 
which, including the tower supported on the back of the ani- 
mal, was to have been more than seventy-two feet in height 
The full-sized plaster model of this stupendous monument was 
lately visible. The Government of Louis XVlll. coaceived ano 
ther project, but the original idea of a fountain was still adherei 
to. The Government of Louis-Philippe erected a monument 
ill bronze, known as the 

Column of July, on which is inscribed :~ 

*' A la gloire des Citoyens Fran^ais qui s*arm6rent et com- 
battirent pour la defease des libert^s publiques dans les joor- 
n^es des 27, 28 et 29 Juillet 1830. " 

On this column is inscribed the names of the patriots killed 
in the combats of the Three Days of 1830; the total numbei 
is 504. The height of the entire construction is about 164 
feet ; weight of metal employed 163,283 lbs. avoirdupois : tk 
enlire sum expended on the moBument 1,200,000 fr. 
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Visitors are admilled to ascend to the top on payment of a small 
gratuity to the guardian. 

Near this spot is the 

Place des Vosges, —-This is a perfect sqaare of 430 feet, sur- 
rounded by thirty-four houses of uniform structure, having 
arches on the ground floor, forming a covered gallery which 
runs round the place. A white marble equestrian statue of 
Louis XIU. was erected here in November, 1829. 

The height of the surrounding buildings, their severe style of 
architecture, their arcades, and the total absence of the fashion- 
able world, give a melancholy aspect to this square. 

This is the site of the ancient Palais des Tournelles. At a 
masquerade given here, in 1595 « Charles VI. appeared in the 
character of a savage. The Duke of Orleans holding a flambeau 
too near him, his dress caught tire. Four of the lords who 
attended him were burnt to death ; and had it not been for the 
presence of mind of the Duchess of Berri the monarch would 
have perished also. 

Omnibuses from this quarter to the fashionable world every jive 
minutes. 

THURSDAY. 

Pont Neuf, Statue of Henry IV., Place Dauphine, Statue of Ge- 
neral Desaix, right to the Qnai des Orf^vres, Rue de Jeru- 
salem, Passport-offlce. Take up original passport. Leav- 
ing the court-yard of the Prefect, take the first turning on 
left across the place, under three arches, to the Palace of 
Justice. Out by side entrance opposite the Flower Market. 
Pont Notre-Dame. H6tel-de-Ville. , Church of St-Gervais. 
Pont Louis-Philippe. House of Abeilard and H^loisc. 
Notre-Dame. Hdtel-Dieu, Rue Neuve-Notre-Dame. Left 
Quai du March6-Neuf. Morgue. Pont St-Michel. Rue de 
la Harpe. Ruins of the Palace des Thermes. Vlsja ^'ii vj^^ 
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cole-de-M^decine. Musee Dupuytren. Cabinet de TEcole 
d'Anatomie, from eleven till three on Thursdays only. 
Third turning on right, Hotel des Monnaies (passport), 
twelve till three. Library of Institute, from ten till (our. 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts (silver ticket). Right Rue Jacob, left 
rue des Sts. P^res. Right Rue St-Dominique. Place St- 
Thomas-d'Aquin, Mus^e d'Arlillerie (passport) , twelve till 
four. Church of St-Thomas-d'Aquin. Right, Rue du Bac. 
Pont Royal, two sous in the Tuileries. 

As this must prove a busy day, it will be necessary to start 
early, as several places mentioned in this day's route are open 
only on Thursdays, and others only on days devoted to other 
parts of Paris. Proceed at once to the 

Pon^iVcM/'.— The construction of this bridge, begun in 1578, 
was interrupted by the wars of the Ligue, and not completed till 
the year 1684. Built at the western extremity of the He de la 
Ci>t^, it communicates at once with the Rue de la Monnaie on 
the north, and the Rue Dauphine on the south. The northern 
branch of this bridge is formed of seven semi -circular arches; 
the southern of five. Us entire length is 1,020 feet, and its 
width seventy. This is the London bridge of Paris ; as it forms 
the principal communication between the northern and southern 
banks of the river, the concourse of vehicles and passengers is 
always great. It has just been thoroughly repaired and cleaned. 
la 1775 twenty small shops were constructed on this bridge, 
but lately removed. That end of the island which divides the 
bridge into two parts was called Place Henri IV, in consequence 
of having been formerly occupied by an equestrian statue of that 
monarch, destroyed in 1792. It was the intention of Napo- 
leon I to have erected an obelisk here, which was to have been 
200 feet in height. The foundations were already laid, and had 
risen above the ground, when the events of 1814 occurred. 
The modem statue which now adorns this place was erected on 
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e 25th of August, 1818. The pedestal which supports the 
mouument is in freestone of Chiileau-Landon, and rests upon 
the basement of granite intended for the support of the obelisk. 
Two bas-reliefs in bronze ornament the pedestal of this monu- 
ment. That towards the north represents the entry of Henry IV 
into Paris, on the 22nd March, 1594 ; that on the south exhibits 
the same monarch, whilst besieging the city, supplying the in- 
habitants who came to his camp for provisions. The statue 
itself is forty-four feet in height, weighs 30^000 lbs., and cost 
337,860 fr. Opposite this statue is the 

Place Dauphine.—k small triangular place; the houses sur- 
rounding it are of irregular architecture. It was built under 
Louis XIH ; in the centre is a fountain surmounted by the bust 
of General Desaix, who fell at Marengo. 

Passing through the Place Dauphine, in front will be per^ 
ceived a large gateway leading into the Palace of Justice; but 
should the visitor not yet have exchanged his provisional pass- 
port received on the frontier, this will be a good opportunity for 
him to do so. Instead, therefore, of going direct into the pa- 
lace, turn to the right on to the Qnai des Orfcvres, turn to the 
left by Rue de Jerusalem, to the oiTice of the 

Prefect of Police, who exercises his functions under the im- 
mediate authority of the ministers, delivers passports, represses 
vagrancy, mendicity, tumultuous assemblies, and prostitution: 
he exercises control over the furnished hotels, takes cognizance 
of the occupation of workmen, &c., and causes succour to be 
afiforded in case of fire, inundations, ^ c. He seizes prohibited 
goods, and unwholesome provisions offered for sale; verifies 
for sale ; verifles weights and measures, and confiscates such 
as are below the standard ; fixes the price of bread ; suppresses 
in the capital all establishments injurious to health ; and super- 
intends the supply of Paris with meat, corn, apd other provi- 
sions, and exercises vigilance over hawkers ; the safety, light- 
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ing, and cleaninp of the public ways; the nnladmg of boats 
upon the Seine; the baths, brokers, porters, hackney-coaches, 
and their drivers. It likewise belongs to him to apprehend and 
bring to justice all persons accused of misdemeanours or 
crimes. 

Passport'Oflke.'^The office for the vis6 and delivery of pass- 
ports is situated in the left-baud comer of the courtyard ; enter- 
ing, turn to the left. On the right is a double door, covered 
wilh something that one time or other looked green. Open 
this door between the hours of ten and four. Take off your hat 
(or the soldier on duly will order you to do so), walk up to the 
extreme end, where just within the division to the person on 
the right tender your provisional passport; then lake a seal 
opposite the word ** Etranger." In a short or long time, ac- 
cording to the number of persons waiting, your name will be 
called, und the original passport delivered to you, and told to 
take it for the signature of the English ambassador. It may 
her ebc stated, that after it has received his signature you must 
return to this office a few days before you intend leaving Paris. 
On this occasion give it to the official seated the last on the 
left, at the same time intimating the route by which you intend 
leaving France, and take a seat till your name be again called. 
(But this is one of the places where a man does not immediately 
recognise his own name.) Take it for signature within the di- 
vision, and then to the stamp, and exit. 

On leaving the courtyard of the Passport- office take the street 
on the left ; cross the place leading into the 

Palais de Justice.— One of the oldest edifices in Paris. All 
the courts, except the Tribunal of Commerce, are here united. 
Until 1451, when it was given up to the Parliament of Paris by 
Charles VII, it was made use of an abode by the Kings of 
France. The halls of audience of the Tribunaux de PremUre 
Instance arc in different parts of the building. The building like 
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most others in Paris has been repaired, and considerably enlarged 
under the present Emperor. 

To the south of the Palais de Justice stands the most sump- 
tuous edifice connected with the old palace of the Kings of 
France, called Sainte-Chapelle , a Gothic edifice of the middle 
age, adjoining this ancient palace of the French. ]t was built 
by Montrcuil, in 1248, during the reign of Saint Louis, as a de- 
pository for the relics brought by this King from Palestine, and 
which are now preserved in the Cathedral of Notre-Dame ; the 
elegant spire has just been beautifully gilt and decorated. 

On the Place du Paktis, persons condemned to the pillory 
undergo punishment. Strangers may visit the interior of this 
palace by applying to the archivits, or keeper of the records, 
whose office is under the flrst arch to the left on entering the 
court of the palace ; but to see the interior of the Conciergerie , 
application must be made by letter to M. le Pr^fet de Police , 
Quai des Orf^vres. On the Quai de THorloge will be perceived 
two turrets flanking the ancient gateway of the Conciergerie, 
lately restored ; the most western of these was the prison of 
Marie-Antoinette, in the square tower, at the corner of the 
Rue de la Barillerie, was placed the first large clock seen in Pa- 
ris, made in 1370, by a German, Henry de Vic; it has just been 
beautified. The bell called tocsin du Palais , hung in this tower, 
repeated the signal given from St- Germain -I'Auxerrois for the 
massacre on St BartholomewVday. 

MarcM aux Fleurs.—\i is planted with four rows of trees, amf 
embellished with fountains. Flowers, shrubs, and trees are 
sold here on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

At the end of the flower-market we cross the 

Pml Notre-Dame, the oldest bridge in Paris the square tower; 
contains a reservoir, into which water is forced by means of 
machinery worked by the current of the river. 

Turning to the right by the Quai Pellelier, we stand before 
that now modern building the 
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Hotel-de-Ville.— The ground story is ornamented with three- 
quarter Composite columns, and the story above with niches for 
statues. Over the principal entrance is a bas-relief in bronze 
Tepreseoting Henri IV on horseback. The clock, by Jean-Andr6 
.Lepaute» erected in 1714, is one of best in Paris; it is illumi- 
. nated at night. A flight of steps conduct by the principal eD- 
traoce to the court> which is square and regular, and orna- 
«ented with arcades and Ionic columns. Under the arcade 

* opposite to the entrance is a pedestrian statue in bronze of 
Louis XIV, by Coysevox. The apartments are seen with much 
difficulty. Near the Hdtel-de-Ville is the 

•Church ofSL Gervais. -^TMs church, as it at present exists, 

. dates from 1420, except the portico, which was erected in 1616 ; 

here is a painting by Albert Durer, dated 1500, representing 

. scenes from the Passion of our Saviour. One of the chapels 

. receives- lights from five windows, of which three are enriched 

. by superb specimens of painted glass, executed by Pinaigrier, in 

1527. Vy^ithin these two years a beautiful painting has been 

placed in this church representing the captivity of St. Paul ; the 

best view is from the opposite side of the church. 

Returning to the quay, we cross the 

Pont Louis Philippe, opened on the fdte-day of the King, May 1 , 
.1834; extends first from the Quai de la Gr^ve to the lie St. 
Louis and the lie de la Git6. It is a fine suspension-bridge, 
constructed in iron wire. . 

* On reaching the Quai Napoleon a few steps to the right will 
. bring you in front of the house described by historians as the 

residence of 

Ahdlard and HdloUe, This, however, must be an error, as it 
:is of modern 'erection, and upon close questioning the exhibi- 
. tor he admitted that" the present house was erected on the site 

of that existing in 1118. It is pretended that the outrage 

committed upon Ab^lard took place here. Visitors are admitted 

OD application to the owner of the tenement. 
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Hotel DUu. —> This hospital is deyoted to the sick and the 
wonnded, and is one of the cleanest and best regulated in the 
metropolis. It contains 1,000 beds. The only architectural 
decoration to this edifice is the principal entrance. The Domes 
de Si, Auguslin attend upon the patients. Whilst the cholera 
raged in Paris, in 1832, of the first 600 patients admitted into 
this hospital only one sunriyed, and of the first 1,000 only five. 

Strangers may visit the establishment from one till three, bj: 
application to the Agent de surveillance. 

Opposite Notre Dame is the 

Bureau central d'Admismn dant les Hojntaux et Hospices. — 
Passing down the Rue Notre Dame, and turning to the left od 
to the March6 Neuf, the small building on the left on the quay 
is the 

Morgue, in which are deposited the bodies of persons unknown 
who are found drowned, or have met with accidental or sudden 
death in the street. They are laid on sloping marble tablets, 
where they remain three days exposed to public view, that their 
friends and relatives may have an opportunity of recognising 
them. If not claimed, they are presented to the medical schools 
for dissection. 

Passing over Pont St. Michel, Place St. Michel, op the Rue de 
la Harpe, after passing the third turning on the left we can see 
the ruins of the 

Palais des Thermes. —The entrance is at 14, Rue des Mathn- 
rins, the first turning on the left, and now connected with the 
Htdel Cinny» open to the public on Sundays, and with passport 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 12 till 4. The Palais des 
Thermes is supposed to have been built by Constance Clore, 
grandfather of Julian the Apostate , between the years 292 and 
306. All that remains of this monument of antiquity is a large 
hall and some subterranean vaults. 

Hotel Cluny.— This huMing, originally converted by M. Som- 
merard the Antiquarian into a Museum of Antiquities, was pur- 
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chased by Government in 1843, who have increated the relics to 
that extent that it now is perhaps one of the most interesting 
Museums of the 13th and 16th centuries in Europe. These frequent 
additions render the Catalogue very defective, amongst the most 
recent is a splendid gold Aulel enclosed in an iron safe brought 
form Basle in SwiUerland, and valued at 200^000 fr. (£8,000), 
as it is kept under lock and key it should be inquired for of 
one of the attendants. On leaving this building turn to the right 
towards the Rue de la Harpe, opposite, is the Rue de r£cole de 
M^decine. 

Musde Dupuytren, consisting chiefly of a collection of diseased 
strictures, open to the public by paying a small fee to the 
porter. 

Adjoining the Mus^e Dupuytren is the Ecole Pratique d'Ana- 
tgmie , a set of dissecting-rooms for the use of the students. 
Bisections are carried on here in the winter, and in the summer, 
courses of operative surgery are conducted by the " Internes,'' 
** Aides d'anatomie," and the •• Agr6g& de la Faculle." 

At the corner of the Rue Hautefeuille, on the northern side, 
is a house of the 16th century, formerly belonging to a society 
of Premontstratensian monks ; No. 18, in the Rue de l'£cole de 
M^decine, in a dirty back room , Charlotte Corday stabbed the 
infamous Marat, while in a bath, on the 13th July, 1793. Further 
down, on the right, is the 

icoU de Mddecine, —The front towards the street consists of a 
colonnade of the Ionic order, 198 feet in length, supporting an 
entablature and attic. Between the columns are arcades , some 
of which are open. Above the principal entrance is a bas-relief 
representing Louis XY, accompanied by Wisdom and Bene- 
volence. 

The Museum is open to the public every Thursday and Sunday 
from one to three; but students are admitted daily, on obtaining 
an order from a professor. 

Opposite to the £cole de M^decine is the 
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HopUal de la Cliniqne.—X small iustltiLiat^ 
especially for the instruction of the sLudeuLs ad 
the professors. It is established in the cLols^ 
some of the remains of which are still to b? 5e| 
140 beds. 

The third turning on the right will lead to 1 

Hotel des Monnaies.— Is, as well from its mag 
as from the imposing regularity of il» nrdiit^ 
finest building in Paris. The principEil farm] 
is 360 feet in length and 78 in elevahon. h 
high and each story has twenty-seven openiugsj 
doors. In the centre is a projecting muss, will 
the ground floor, forming a basement for sikI 
Six figures decorate this fagadc : Prudence, Slre| 
Abundance, Law, and Peace. 

La Galerie des Medailles possesses a collcclia 
punches of medals struck from the Uroa of 1 
present time; and models of all the uicu^ils usd 
of melting, coining, &c. The cabinet of mUiiT^ 
the centre pavilion, on the first story of Ihc: Im 
quay, contains specimens of an immun^e qn^in^ '] 
Open to the public on Mondays, Tuesdays, Tin 
days, from twelve to three. To view the |irL>i i 
application by letter (p. p.) must bo mnilc tu M.I 
la Commission des Monnaics, Hdtcl df!s MonnaicJ 

On leaving the Hdtel des Monnaies, the left w| 

Palais de V Ins lilut.— This edifice forms the segn 
terminated at the extremities by paviliutis, ^Lail 
arcades. In the centre is the portici> of ilie Iiei| 
public meetings arc held. The door oti ilic a^sini 
court leads to the Bibliolheque Mazaritu:. 

The collection consists of about 120,000 priuicd i 
4,500 manuscripts. The principal room which iti 
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adorned with marble busts. It is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and festivals, from ten to three : the vacation is 
from August 1 to September 15. The Bibliotkdque de Vlnstiiut 
is open daily from one till four. The public are admitted to see 
the buildings on applying at the porter's lodge. 

Immediately opposite is the 

Pont des Arts,— This elegant bridge takes its name from the 
Louvre, which, at the time when the bridge was constructed, 
was called Palais des Arts. It was the flrst bridge built of iron 
in Paris. 

Proceeding along the Quai Malaquais, and turning into the Rue 
des Petits Augustins, on the right, is the 

Palais des Beaux Arts.— The chief attraction is the amphi- 
theatre, in which is a beautiful painting on the domical roof by 
Paul Delaroche , which occupied three years and a half in the 
execution. The composition includes seven groups, represent- 
ing the principal schools of painting : the Roman , Florentine , 
German, Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and French; the latter being 
in the middle. Notwithstanding the intimation of a very res- 
pectable authority, the best way to gain admission is to request 
the company of a guardian, and give him a trifle for his attend- 
ance. 

From the Beaux Arts, turn to the right to Rue Jacob, to the 
left into Rue des St. P6rcs, right Rue St. Dominique, to the 
Place St. Thomas d'Aquin, in which is situated the 

Musde d'Arlillerie.^This highly interesting and curious Mu- 
seum occupies five galleries; one of which contains suits of 
ancient armour; and the four others arms, models of arms, 
machines, and instruments used in the artillery service, &c.; 
in the first gallery the armour is arranged, as far as possible, 
chronologically, the earliest examples being the pieces placed 
farthest from the entrance. In the other galleries , which are 
numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4, are racks opposite the windows, \w 
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which are arranged small arms, ancient and modern. The 
most carious and costly articles are in glass cases. Along the 
sides, near the windows, are rows of tables, presenting models 
of cannon, gan-carriages, military equipages, machines, instru- 
ments, &c. On the floor, under the racks, are models of large 
dimensions. Catalogues with full descriptions of all the re- 
markable objects contained in it may be purchased at the door; 
price , one franc. 

Open on Thursdays from twelve till four with passport. 
Adjoining the Mus6e d* Artillery stands the 

Church St. Thomas d'Aqmn. — The present edifice was begun in 
1682 from designs by P. Bullet, and terminated in 1740. The 
portico, like many others of the Paris churches, is imitated 
from that of St. Gervais. The interior is ornamented with 
Corinthian pilasters, sapporting a cornice enriched with moul- 
dings. Above the principal altar is a glory painted in grisaille. 

On leaving the church , the right will lead into the Rue da 
Bac, communicating with the Pont Royal and Tuileries. 

FRIDAY. 

Church of St. Sulpice, by omnibus (the Parisian), to the left 
throng the Rue Ferou , by side entrance into the gardens 
to the Luxembourg, go quite round the palace to the en- 
trance, to the Galerie de Tableaux. Od^on Theatre, gardens 
to the extreme end. Marshal Ney's statue. Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse. Chaumi6re. To the left, to the Boulevard Enfer. 
Hospice des Enfants Trouv^s, Observatoire , Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Jacques, Hospice Cochin, Hospice d'Accouche- 
ment. Church of Val de Grace, Military Hospital. Deaf 
and Dumb (Sourds et Muets) Institution. Church of St. 
Jacques du Hant Pas , continue Rue St. Jacques to Place 
Soufflot. Ecole de Droit. Pantheon, ascend to the top. 
. Church of St. fiticnne du Mont. College Henry IV. Library 
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St. Genevieve. Polythecnic School, Rue des Fosses 1 
Victor. Institution des Jeanes Aveagles (Blind School), 
Rue Projet^e. Halle aax Vins. By omnibus back. 

The first object to be be visited being some distance, it would 
be advisable to take an omnibus, several of which go direct 
from the Rue de la Paix, Rue St. Honors, &c., to the Place St. 
Sulpice, in which is the 

Church of St, Sulpice, founded on the remains of a chapel of 
St. Peter, and begun in 1646. The length of this superb build- 
ing is 337 feet, and the elevation of the towers is 210 feet. The 
portico, famous for its imposing beauty, is composed of light 
Doric columns, 40 feet high, and is approached by a flight of 
steps; it supports a gallery and colonnade of the Ionic order » 
with columns 39 feet high; and above the whole is a balus- 
trade. Two enormous shells, presented to Francois I by th& 
republic of Venise, are nsed as bdnitiers, or reservoirs for holy 
water. The stranger may ascend the towers, on which are tele- 
graphs, for a trifling gratuity. In front of the church is the 
new fountain by Visconti. A flower market is held here every 
Friday and Monday. 

The Sdmnaire de St. Sulpice, a large plain building, with an 
iron railing in front, stands in the corner, accommodating, 
with its dependency at Issy, 210 students. It was erected in 
1820. 

The Rue Ferou will lead into the Luxembourg Gardens, by 
the side entrance : passing quite round the palace , in the left 
hand corner, near the railing, is the entrance to the Picture 
Gallery of the 

Palais de Luxembourg.— This edifice was constmcted by order 
of Marie de M^dicis, wife of Henri IV. The principal entrance, 
opposite the Rue de Toumon, presents a large pavilion at each 
extremity of the facade, connected by a tQTt«.c<^ \\«c^^^9ri^ 
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^^t arcades. lu the centre of this is another small pavilion 
crowned by an elegant dome. The front towards the garden has 
a large pavilion at each extremity, and a projecting mass in the 
centre. The facade towards the court differs but little from 
that towards the garden. 

. In the right wing of the court is a magnificent staircase, 
QODsisting of forty-eight steps, on each side of which are Ionic 
columns supporting a roof ornamented with caissons. At the 
extremities are bas-reliefs, by Duret, representing Minerva and 
Genii offering crowns. Each intcrcolumuiation not occupied by 
a window, is either adorned by a statue or a military trophy . 
The beauty of this staircase, at the foot of which is' a group of 
Psyche and Love, is singularly augmented by eight recumbent 
lions. Having traversed the Salles des Gardes, the stranger is 
introduced to the Salle d'Hercule, containing statues of Her- 
cules. In the Salle des Messagers are two marble statues ; one 
of Silence, the other of Prudence. The Salle de la Reunion is 
ornamented with a grand allegorical painting, representing the 
return of Louis XVIil, with a portrait of the same monarch by 
Lefevre, with a grisaille, representing St. Louis fighting the in- 
fidels, by Callet ; and with a painted ceiling representing Force 
and Justice crowned byiFame. The new Chamber for the Senate 
is a most splendid apartment ; nothing can be more gorgeous : the 
walls are of carved oak, richly gilt, and the hangings and scats 
are of blue velvet. The benches for the members, which rise as 
in an amphitheatre, occupy the area in front of the president; 
before whom is the tribune for the orators. The Salle du Trdne ; 
ceiling represents Henri IV in a car, guided by Victory. Of the 
other fresco decorations. Peace and War. Four other apart- 
ments, in one of which is the library, serve for the sittings of 
committees o( the chambers. The chapel is on the ground floor ; 
near to this is the room called the Chambre h coucher de Marie 
de M^dicis. The paintings are by Rubens. The Salle du Livre 
d*Or^ containing the archives of the peers and their medallions. 
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Hopilal de la CUniqtte,--\ small institatioD, intended more 
especially for the instruction of the students and the lectures of 
the professors. It is established in the cloister of Cordeliers, 
some of the remains of which are still to be seen, and contains 
140 beds. 

The third turning on the right will lead to the 

Hotel des Monnaies.— Is, as well from its magnificent situation 
as from the imposing regularity of its architecture, one of the 
finest building in Paris. The principal facade next the quay 
is 360 feet in length and 78 in elevation. It is three stories 
high and each story has twenty-seven openings for windows and 
doors. In the centre is a projecting mass, with five arcades on 
the ground floor, forming a basement for six Ionic columns. 
Six figures decorate this facade : Prudence, Strength, Commerce, 
Abundance, Law, and Peace. 

La Galerie des Medailles possesses a collection of medals and 
punches of medals struck from the time of Francois I to the 
present time ; and models of all the utensils used in the process 
of melting, coining, &c. The cabinet of mineralogy, occupying 
the centre pavilion, on the first story of the building next the 
quay, contains specimens of an immense quantity of minerals. 
Open to the public on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days, from twelve to three. To view the process of coining, 
application by letter (p. p.) must be made to M. le President de 
la Commission des Monnaies, Hdtel des Monnaies. 

On leaving the Hdtel des Monnaies, the left will lead to the 

Palais de I'Instilul.-— This edifice forms the segment of a circle, 
terminated at the extremities by pavilions, standing on open 
arcades. In the centre is the portico of the hall , where the 
public meetings are held. The door on the eastern side of the 
court leads to the Bibliolhique Mazarine. 

The collection consists of about 120,000 printed volumes, and 
4,500 manuscripts. The principal room which it occupies is 
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is oruamented with arabesques and diverse paintings. The 
marble busts of many of the deceased senators occupy stations 
in different halls. 

The garden, though not so richly ornamented as that of the 
Taileries, forms a most agreable promenade for the inhabitants 
of the southern banks of the Seine. The elevations and slopes 
with which it abounds produce an agreeable variety. In the 
parterre before the palace is an octogonal piece of water, in 
which several swans display their graceful forms. The grass 
plats in the vicinity are surrounded with flowerbeds^ and skirted 
by a light iron railing. Numerous marble statues and vases arc 
distributed about the alleys and public walks ; the principal 
alleys are embellished with orange trees. The grand avenue is 
prolonged in the midst of a nursery ground to the Royal Obser- 
vatory by so gentle an ascent, that the difference of elevation 
between this building and the palace *(flfty-four feet) is scarcely 
perceptible. Between the garden of the Luxembourg and the 
Observatory near the spot where the unfortunate Marshal Ney 
was shot, in 1815, has been erected by order of the Emperor 
Napoleon III a spirited statue of the Marshal, in the attitude of 
leading an attack, — it was inaugurated with great ceremony 
on the 15 d^cember 1853. 

The palace and picture gallery are open to the public on 
Sundays, from ten till four. Strangers are admitted on any day 
on producing their passports, except Monday. 

Outside the garden, at the corner of the Rue Moli6re, is the 

TUalre de VOddon. — This was the flrst Parisian theatre 
lighted with gas, and the only one on the southern bank of the 
Seine. 

Returning up the garden by the avenue to the Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, turning to the right, will lead to the celebrated summer 
garden, the 

ChaumUre, tastefully laid out with flowers, shrubs, gravel 
walks, &c., a restaurant and caf6 are also atUclk&»l,W!AVsv.^^ 
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larger and smaller javeniles, the Swiss, or, more properly 
speaking, the Russian mountain, will be found an agreeable 
amusement. This garden is open on Sunday, Monday, and 
Thursday evenings for dancing, and is much frequented by 
medical students, and as a curiosity it is worthy a visit even 
in the evening, but, after a fatiguing course through the Lux- 
embourg, a few francs invested for a substantial lunch will 
be well bestowed. On leaving the Chanmi^re turn to the left 
round the corner to the 

CimeiUre Mmlparnasse.^This cemetery contains the graves of 
several persons condemned for political offences, with those of 
several modern republicans, and of Fieschi, P^pin, and Morey, 
who conspired against the life of Louis Philippe in 1835, as 
well as of Alibaud, who repeated the same crime in 1856. The 
number of tombs is about 2,000. 

Leaving the Cimeti^re, take the Boulevard d'Enfer> Rue de 
Lacaille, left Rue d'Enfer to the 

Hospice des Enfants Trouvds.— This institution was founded in 
1638 by St Vincent de Panle, who conceived the philanthropic 
idea of putting a stop to the barbarous practice of exposing chil- 
dren to the inclemency of the season, and offering them for sale. 
Children of robust constitution were put out to nurse in the 
country until they attained the age of eleven years, when they 
were removed to the Orphan Asylum, or to situations where they 
were enabled to earn their subsistence, and become useful mem- 
bers of society. Weak and sickly children were separated from 
the healthy, and no means were unemployed to adapt the tem- 
perature to the constitution of the child. The utmost cleanli- 
ness prevailed in this establishment. The number of children 
received yearly averaged from 5,000 to 6,000. They were ad- 
mitted night and day, at all hours, and not a question was ever 
asked; in short, the mother who deposited her infant needed not 
be seen ; she had merely to place it in a box, and by ringing a 
MI cowmanicailBg with the interior it was taken in. The chapel 
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of this hospital is ornamented with a fine statue of St Vincent 
de Paale, by Stoop. The care of the houses is intrusted to the 
Sceurs de la Charity. 

Foundling hospitals have lately undergone a total change. 
GoYemmenl has suppressed the box where the children were de- 
posited, and for a child now to be received at this hospital it is 
necessary that a certificate of its abandonment should be pro- 
duced» signed by a commissary of police. This officer cannot 
refuse to give such a certificate on being applied to ; but it is 
his duty to admonish the mother for abandoning her child. 
Strangers are admitted on requesting permission at the bureau. 

In the same building is the 

Hospice des Orphelins, for the reception of orphans of both 
sexes, from two to twelve years of age, who are treated with 
paternal care, both with regard to their health and education. 

Observaloire, erected in 1677, from designs by Claude Perrault, 
and is composed of four principal members, which are a square 
tower, whose faces are turned towards the four cardinal points ; 
a projecting pile towards the north, whose facade is surmounted 
by a pediment ; and two octogonal towers on the south. This 
elevation consists of a *groundfloor, an entresol, and a second 
story which receives light from large arched windows. It is 
completely vaulted throughout, and has no wood and but little 
iron in its composition. The roof forms a terrace. On the 
summit is an anemometer, for measuring the force of the wind, 
and a pulviameter for ascertaining the quantity of rain which 
falls at Paris. The surface of the platform is eighty-three feet 
above the ground. 

The Observatory is open to strangers every day. 

Behind the Observatory is the Barriire d'Arcueil, or St. Jac- 
ques, inside of which the guillotine was erected whenever it be- 
came necessary to carry the last sentence of the l&w into 
effect. This machine is now in the room of horrors at Tus- 
sauds, exhibition London. 
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Also the Hospice Cochin, d'Accouchemenl, and Hospital des 
V^n^iens, the interiors of which may be seen by applying at the 
entraces. 

Descending the Rae Faabourg St. Jacques, we come to the 

Church Val'de-Grdce.— Erected by Anne of Austria in fulfil- 
ment of a vow made, on the birth of Louis XIV. During the 
Revolution this church was converted into a magazine for the 
eOects of the military hospitals. It was restored to divine 
worship in 1826. The Convent of the Val-de-Grftce was con- 
verted into a military hospital under Napoleon, which destination 
it still retains. Strangers cannot enter the hospital, but may 
see the church daily. 

Still descending the Rue St. Jacques, the next object on the 
left is the Deaf and Dumb, or 

Institution des Sourds^Muets, —Strangers are admitted daily, 
but to view the public exercises, which take place about once a 
month, apply by letter, post-paid, to M. le Directeur, or by 
writing name and address, a few days beforehand, in a book at 
the porter's lodge. 

Adjoining this institution is the church 
Saint-Jacques^urHautrPas,— This church was built in 1630, 
by donations from the Princess of Longueville, and the zeal of 
the workmen of the parish, who sacrificed one day per week to 
the completion of the edifice. Much stone was also furnished 
gratuitously from the quarries of the neighbourhood. 

Nearly opposite St-Jacques-du-Haut-Pas is the Convent of 
the Dames de la Visitation, now used by the Sceurs de St-Michel. 
Between the Convents Feuillantines and Val-de-GrUce was a 
house of English Benedictines, where part of the remains of 
James II was buried , his head, heart , and bowels he bequeathed 
to the British College. 

We must still continue this ancient but not very pleasant street 
AS far as the Place Soufflot, in which stands the 
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Panihdon, the ancient church erected by Clovis, and dedicated 
origiDally to the aposlles Peter and Paal, and which has sab- 
sequently been consecrated to St. Genevi^TeJn consequence of the 
interment of that saint in this church in the year 512 ; Louis XIV, 
having determined to erect a structure that should be at once a 
monument of his power, and an evideace of the progress that 
had been made in the fine arts during the eighteenth century. 
The first stone was laid on the 6th of September, 1764. The 
portico consists of a peristyle formed of twenty-two fluted Co- 
rinthian columns, of which six are in front, elevated on a flight 
of steps, and supporting a triangular pediment, in which is a 
bas-relief. These columns are fifty-eight feet three inches in 
height, and five and a half feet is diameter. On the plinth is 
the following inscription ;—*' Aux grands HomiES la patrie re- 
coifif AissAiiTE." The total height of this edifice, from the ground 
to its summit, is 240 feet four inches. 

The interior, in the form of a Greek cross^ is composed of 
four naves and aisles similar in form, but of unequal dimensions, 
at the union of which rises the dome. The total length of the 
edifice, within the wall, is 282 feet, and its greatest width 238. 
The height of the ceiling of the naves, from the beautiful mar- 
ble pavement, is 170 feet. The naves are divided from the 
aisles by 130 fluted Corinthian columns, thirty seven feet seven 
inches in height, and three feet six inches in diameter. Above 
the entablature rises a peristyle, composed of sixteen Corinthian 
columns, supporting a cupola, in which is an opening twenty- 
nine feet five inches in diameter, whence a second cupola may 
be observed, on which is a painting in fresco, by Baron Gros, 
representing the apotheosis of St. Genevieve. This magnificent 
composition extends over a superficies of 3,256 square feet, 
and occupied a time equal to six entire years of labour. To see 
the entire of this chef-d'oeuvre it is necessary to mount the bal- 
cony of the second cupola, as only a part of it can be seen 
from the pavement of the church. 
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The vaalts contain the tombs of Voltaire and Roasseau, Mira- 
beaa, Pelletier, Lagrange^ Bougainville Cardinal Erskine , the 
Dutch Admiral de Winter ; Mar^chal Lannes and Vice-Admiral 
Thevenard are amongst those who have received the honours of 
the Pantheon. The body of Marat was interred here by a decree 
of the 21st of September, 1793 ; but on the 27th July, 1794, his 
remains were disinterred by the populace, and thrown into the 
public sewer in the Rue Montmartre. At the extremity of one 
of the passages in these vaults is a remarkable echo. 

The visitor should ascend the dome, which affords a fine view 
of Paris. A small gratuity is expected by the men who attend 
strangers. 

By a recent decree of the Emperor this has received its ori- 
ginal name, St. Genevieve, and religious ceremonies are now 
performed here. 

The Ecole de Droit stands in front of the Pantheon, and was 
erected by Soufflot, in 1771. This institution was called Lyc^e 
Napoleon in 1802, and assumed its present name in 1814. The 
young princes of the reigning families in France have been 
brought up at this college. 

A building of the same style of architecture was erected on 
the opposite side of the Place du Pantheon, and serves as the 
mairie of the arrondissement. 

Saint' Etienne-dU'MotU.'^This church was originally a chapel 
of ease to the Church St. Genevieve, but permission for any 
other public entrance to the edifice than that through the 
Church of Sainte-Genevi^ve could nevw be obtained from the 
abb^ till the year 1517, in which it was rebuilt, almost in its 
present dimensions. The exterior of this edifice possesses but 
little merit ; the first stone was laid by Margaret de Valois, 
in 1610. 

By the Rue Sl-Etienne into the Rue Descartes, in which 
is the 
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Ecole Polytechnique,^T\ns school was founded in 1794. Its 
object is to form pupils for the service of the artillery, for the 
military and naval service, in the art of constructing bridges 
and highways, in mining, &c., and for the general diffusion of 
instruction in the mathematical, physical, chemical, and geogra- 
phical arts. From the time of its commencement this school 
has had a high reputation for the excellence of the methods of 
instruction adopted by its able professors, and for the distin- 
guished characters it has produced. The pupils instructed here 
are 300 in number, between the ages of sixteen and twenty, 
who can only gain admission by undergoing a severe examina- 
tion in several branches of science. The price of instruction is 
1,000 frs. per annum ; the pupils providing themselves with 
uniform, books, and other objects necessary to the pursuit of 
their studies. Twenty-four pupils here are altogether at the 
expense of government, of which eight are in the nomination of 
the Minister of the Interior, four of the Minister of Marine, 
and twelve of the Minister of War. No person can be ad- 
mitted into the artillery who has not been brought up here. 
Strangers cannot see this school without permission of the 
under-governor, who resides on the premises. 

This part of Paris abounds with relics of antiquity. In the 
Rue des Carmes and the Rue Saint'JeaU'de'Beauvais are several 
of the old colleges of the university, now appropriated to other 
purposes. The largest of these was once the Coiyge de Usieux, 
the buildings of which s(ill remain entire, and, with the chapel, 
a valuable edifice of the 14th century, are worthy of a visit. It 
fronts the March^ des Carmes, and is now used as the Magasin 
central des Hopiiaux MilUaires, In the Colldge de Presle Peter 
Ramus was massacred during the St-Barth^lemi , whidi for- 
merly stood near the spot. 

No. 37, Rue de la Montagne-Sl- Genevieve was the Colldge de 
La MarchCy now occupied by various families. 

At Nos. 101 and 102 in the Rue St. - Victor »UVl^.^ S€mm\T^ ^^ 
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'Saint-Nicolas du Chardotmet, k large plain building. At No. 76 
is the ancient Colldge du Cardinal Lemoine, founded in 1300. 
Few parts of the original building now exist, but the massive 
doors of the gateway still bear marks of a cardinal's hat and 
arms, and are covered with iron spear-heads. 

The only remaining Institution to be seen in the Rue Saint- 
Victor, which is reached by the Rue des Fosses-Saint-Victor, 
is the 

Institution des Jeunes Aveugles,^li contains ninety blind boys, 
and sixty girls, who are maintained at the expense of the state 
for eight years. Blind children are also admitted as boarders. 
The gratuitous pupils must not be under nine nor above fourteen 
years of age ; they are required to produce certificates of their 
birth, total blindness, freedom from contagious diseases and 
idiotcy, also of their parent's good conduct and indigence. 
They are taught music, reading, arithmetic, writing, by means 
of characters raised in relief, and various trades, in all of 
which they excel. Admittance from 1/2 past 1 till 5 on 
Wednesday with passport. 

On the left, is the 

Halk aux Vins.—The entrance to which is from the quay. 

This market which corresponds with the Docks is divided into 
streets called after different kinds of wine. There are offices 
for those who superintend the entrance and departure of the 
wines. The piles of building which are seven in number, will 
contain 500,000 casks. The back pile is appropriated to spirits. 
The halle is open to the public daily. 

To morrow Saturday is the best day in the week to see the 
garden of Plants, as the Gobelins is open on that day also. 

The Omnibuses pass this spot every ten minutes to the 
west-end. 

In this neighbourhood, although closed perhaps for ever, is 
that singular place, the Catacombs. 
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SATURDAY. 

By omnibus to the Place Bastille, Boulevard Bourdon, D^pdt 
des Poudres et Salp^tres, Grenier de Reserve, Arsenal, Li- 
brary, couventdesC^lestins,aDcienHdtelSt.-Paul, Establish- 
ment for purifiyng the Seine water^ Antiquities, Quai des C^ 
lestins, Ponts Damiette and Constantino, Quai St. -Bernard, 
Garden of Plants, Menagerie, Cabinet of Natural History, 
Zoology, Mineralogy, and Comparative Anatomy, Hdpital 
de la Piti^, Rue Jardin du Roi, Rue des Fosses St-Marccl, 
Gobelins tapestry, two to four (wilh passport). Right Rue 
Mouffetard, Barri^re d'ltalie. Boulevard de I'Hdpital, Mar- 
ch6 aux Chevaux, Hdpital Salp^tri^re, Prison of the Natio- 
nal Guard, Pont d'Austerlitz, home by omnibus, cabriolet, 
or coach ; first will cost 6 sous, the second 20 sous, the 
last 30 sous, without stopping. In either case you wilt 
have the worth of your money. 
On arriving at the Place de la Bastille, take the Boulevard Bour- 
dofa, the first street on the right. Rue Cerisaie, in which is the 
depot for powder, and a manufactory for percussion- caps for 
the use of the army. 
Proceed down the Rue de TOrme, on the left, is the 
Grenier de Reserve.-^ A general warehouse for the corn and 
flour, required by the city of Paris for several months' con- 
sumption. The building will contain fully 100,000 sacks; the 
cellars are used as a supplementary entrepdt for wine. During 
the prevalence of the cholera at Paris, in 1832, it was conver- 
ted into a temporary hospital . 

A visit to the interior will scarcely repay the trouble required 
to obtain it. Close to the guard house the gateway on the right 
brings us opposite the 

Arsenal, although these buildings are no longer used as an 
arsenal. Thcobjectwhich principally interests the stranger is 
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the apartment in which Henri IV used to visit his friend Sully, 
after his creation to the office of grand master of artillery, when 
he took up his residence here. The ceiling, painted by Mingard, 
represents France triumphant. Amongst the articles which un- 
doubtedly belong to the time of Sully, are a writing desk orna- 
mented with black varnish and copper gilt; and another desk 
with shelves for books. 

On the 28lh of January, 1563, a dreadful accident occurred 
here in consequence of the explosion of 15,000 or 20,000 lb. of 
gunpowder. Thirty persons were blown to pieces^ and a much 
larger number received dangerous wounds ; several houses were 
destroyed, and some stones thrown as far as the Faubourg St- 
Marceau; the commotion was felt even by the fish in the river. 
The author, or cause of the accident, was never discovered. In 
several rooms of this mansion is the valuable library called 
Bibliothique de I'Arsenal. At the corner of the Rue Sl-Paul are 
the relics of part of the Hotel de St-Pol, long a royal resi- 
dence; but the existing buildings are of comparatively late dale, 
and now used as an establishment for purifying the Seine water. 
After examining the process of filtering, return and cross over 
the bridges Damiette and Constantine to the left along the Quai 
St- Bernard to the 

Jardm - de* - Pten/es. — Commenced in 1636 by Guy de la 
Brosse, to whom Louis XIll granted the necessary funds to 
establish here the culture of medicinal plants. Tournefort, Se- 
bastien , Le Vaillant, Bernard de Jussieu, the indefatigable 
friends of science, developed and augmented il; but be who 
may be considered as its real creator was the illustrious Buflbn. 
who, becoming intendant of this establishment, brought it by 
incessant care to the degree of splendour in which we now see 
it. Every branch of natural history, all the riches of the three 
kingdoms of nature^ animal, vegetable, and mineral, are here 
united. Lectures given by the most illostrioos scientific cha- 
racters, and by the members of the institute, and of European 
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repatation, render this establishment anri vailed throaghoot the 
world, the true sanctuary of science , the centre from which 
every branch springs, and to which all are attached. Zealous 
propagators of this science, travellers in the pay of the govern- 
ment, overrun all parts of the world, and add continually to 
these precious collections. The vegetables riches, from the 
smallest blade of grass to the immense cedar of Libanus, are* 
here planted in soil suitable to their growth, and protected 
from injury and decay. All these plants are classed after the 
method of Jussieu ; and the foreign naturalist, unacquainted with 
the French idiom, may pursue his studies as easily as a native* 
by means of the Latin inscriptions affixed to each family and 
genus. To these treasures are united : a superb hall of ana- 
tomy, a very numerous menagerie of livings animals , immense 
collections of minerals and stuffed animals « a vast library, la- 
boratories, and a magnificent amphitheatre. No species of ani- 
mal is omitted , not even those of the antediluvians, whose 
existence was revealed to us by the celebrated Cuvier, and 
proved by fragments of fossil bones found in the bowels of the 
earth. On entering the 

Garden by the principal gate, opposite to the Bridge of Aus- 
terlitz, it appears longitudinally divided into three parts. At the 
extremity of the grand avenue, bordered by lime and chesnut 
trees, is seen the Museum of Natural History. On the right are 
the Menagerie, Aviary, and, further on, the Cabinet of Compa- 
rative Anatomy, the Botanic Garden, the Swiss Valley, Laby- 
rinth, &c. Before arriving at the Botanic Gallery, which 
extends in front of the Museum of Natural History, the stranger 
will observe some enclosures^ probably more interesting to the 
agriculturist than to the casual observer. One contains a cu- 
rious collection of every different soil and manure, exhibiting 
in an instructive manner their comparative fertility and value. 
Others are occupied with specimens of every kind of fence, 
hedge, ditch, &c., and the method of training esi^aliec CmM^ 
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and evergreens of all descriptions. Beyond those are beds of 
culinary vegetables, and every plant appropriated to the food of 
man, vf^ith the most approved mode of training each ; together 
with some systematically arranged specimens of fruit trees. 
Further on is the Botanic Garden, where 6,500 kinds of plants 
are arranged according to the method of Jussieu. Each one 
bears a label indicative of its name, its family, and its class. 
The beds are divided by hedges of box- wood. A piece of water 
supplied from the Seine is appropriated to the aquatic plants. 
There are five hot-houses, which have been constructed in pro- 
portion as this museum has become enriched with the fruits of 
the labours of botanists employed to collect specimens in the 
most distant parts of the globe. The greenhouse, 200 feet in 
length, twenty-four in width, and twenty-seven in height, is 
never heated but when the thermometer descends below the 
freezing point. It serves as a shelter for plants from the 
southern hemisphere. Every plant here is likewise labelled. 
Passing by the amphitheatre, the stranger arrives at the foot of 
a small elevation, the ascent to which is by some narrow alleys, 
which, encircling the hill in a spiral direction, have been called 
a labyrinth. On the summit is a kiosk, whence a fine view of 
the surrounding country is obtained , and where a person is 
usually in attendance with a telescope to show and explain the 
different objects within view. On the summit of this kiosk is 
a rotunda in bronze. Half way down the hill is the famous 
cedar of Lebanon, brought from England by Bernard de Jus- 
sieu, and planted in 1734. Near it is a colum of granite, which 
serves for the tomb of the celebrated Daubenton, who conse- 
crated fifty years of a peaceful and laborious life to the study 
of nature in this museum. At a short distance from the foot of 
the hill, near the Bureau d' Administration, is a dairy, where 
milk, eggs, fruit, or coffee may be procured. The entrance to 
the amphitheatre, in which are delivered the lectures on che- 
mistry, anatomy, and medicine, is ornamented with two fine 
palm trees from Sicily, twenty-five feet in height. 
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The Mdnagerie occupies the entire length of the garden on 
the right entrance from the Quai, and is the largest in Europe. 

Cabinet of Zoology.— The rooms which contain the zoological 
collections are arranged according to the system of Baron Cu- 
vier. The number of mammalia amounts to upwards of 1,500 
individuals, belonging to more than 500 species. On leaving 
the gallery of ruminating animals we re-enter that of birds. 
The collection comprehends upwards of 6,000 individuals, be- 
longing to more than 2,300 different species of the most com- 
plete in existence ; and the spectacle which they afford is beau- 
tifully interesting. In the rooms below are placed the collection 
of reptiles. It consists of 1,800 individuals, belonging to more 
than 500 species, divided into four orders, namely, chelonians, 
or tortoises; saurians, which comprehend the crocodiles, li- 
zards, &c. ; ophidians, or serpents; and batricians, to which 
the toads, the frogs, &.c., are referred. The collection of fishes 
comprehends about 5,000 individuals, belonging to more than 
2,500 species. The collection of articulated animals without 
Yertebrae consists of 25,000 species, and is divided into live 
classes. 

On leaving this building, cross towards the left, beyond the 
Amphitheatre, to the Gallery of 

Comparative Anatomy.— li occupies fifteen rooms. 

On the opposite side of the garden, in a new building erected 
for the purpose, is the Library and the extensive Collection of 

Mineralogy and (^eo/ogy.— The principal gallery is divided into 
a central alley, with wide raised galleries on each side, the 
under parts of the galleries being occupied by laboratories, &c. 
The mioeralogical collection is divided into four grand classes ; 
first, earthy substances, containing an acid; second, earthy 
substances or stones; third, inflammable substances; fourth, 
metals. The specimens of the tertiary formations are relics of 
the exertions of the great Cuvier, to whom the whole of this part 
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of the museum may be said to owe its existence. The number 
of mineralogical and geological specimens amount to upwards of 
600,000. 

Botanical Gallery. ^This collection comprises, in the rooms 
of the upper division, a general herbal, consisting of about 
50,000 species. The total number of dried plants preserved 
here exceeds 350,000 ; and the woods, fruits, and grains, more 
than 4,000. 

It is almost needless to observe that these most curious, 
rare, and precious collections would require many weeks to 
inspect them in detail, and many years to fully appreciate their 
contents as they deserve. 

The days of admission to the Galleries of Zoology, Mineralogy, 
Comparative Anatomy, and Botany, are Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, from eleven to three, by tickets, which are given 
(each to admit four persons) to strangers on applicatioii at the 
offices of the administration, in the right hand comer, beyond 
the amphitheatre. The public are admitted from 2 till 5 on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 

fiehind the Garden of Plants is the 

Hopital de la Pi(t^.— This hospital was created a dependance 
of the Hdtel-Dieu, 1809. It contains 600 beds. 

leaving the garden by the gate at the east end of the zoolo- 
gical gallery, turn to the left into the Rue du Jardin-du/-Roi. 
The third coach turning on the right (Rue des Foss^s-St-Marcel) 
will lead direct to the entrance into the 

Gobelin's Manufactory. --This celebrated establishment owes 
its origin to a family named Gobelin, who commenced here in 
1450 a manufactory for the dyeing of wool, in which he and hi» 
family amassed considerable wealth. 

In this manufacture the workman has his frame before him, 
with the warp in a vertical position, on which the outline of the 
subject has been traced in pencil marks, and his model behind 
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him, to which he occasionally refers in order to compare his 
colours with that part of the painting he is copying. 

It requires occasionally the labour of from two to six years 
to finish a single piece of tapestry, the cost of which often 
amounts from 18,000 to 20,000 fr. The productions of this ma- 
nufactory are chiefly destined for the royal palaces, or for pre- 
sents made by the government. To this is annexed the cele- 
brated carpet manufactory, which was created a royal establish- 
ment in 1604, by Marie de Medicis. The carpets manufactured 
here are far superior to those of Persia. A descriptive and 
historical catalogue, price 15 sons, may be had at the lodge. 
Admission with passport, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 
one to three in winter, and from two to four in summer. 

On leaving the Gobelins, take the right to the Barri^re d'ltalie, 
by which the Rail road to Tours, Nantes, and Bordeaux passes, 
left to the Boulevard de Tlldpital, on the right is the Abattoir 
de Villejuif, so called from a small village without the walls of 
the town. In plan and appearance this slaughter-house is a 
counterpart of the other buildings appropriated to the same 
purpose. 

Further on the left is the 

March^ aux Chevaux, or horse market, originally established 
on the Boulevard des Capucines, in 1604, by Henry IV, and 
transferred hither in 1641. 

On the same spot is held the 

March^ aux Chiens, or dog market, every Sunday from twelve 
till two. 

To reach and pass through the horse market by descending 
the Hue du March6-aux-Chevaux, No. 7, is the beer brewry of 
M. Ghapuis, who has the most spacious stores for his casks of 
any brewer in the world. They form part of the old quarries 
from which ancient Paris was built, and are a continuation of 
the catacombs, the cellars of which are well worthy a visit from 
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their apparently interminable vastness and singular appearance. 

Apply at the counting-house of the brewery, when a person will 

be sent to accompany you to Ihis subterranean world. 
After passing through the market, opposite stands the 
Hospice de la 5aip^(ri^re.— Appropriated to the reception of 

aged servants of the hospitals, or those inflicted with incurable 

wounds. 
Omnibuses, coaches, and cabs, are always in attendance at 

the gate of the Garden of Plants. Near which is the Tours and 

Bordeaux Railway Station. 

SUNDAY. 

Divine Service at the Chapel of the British Embassy, for the 
use of the British residents and visitors, at 11 and at 5 o'clock 

Divine Service in the Episcopal Church , Rue d'Aguesseau , at 
half-past 11 and half -past 3 o'clock. 

It ought to be known that a franc for admission to the latter 
church is demanded and enforced at the doors for each person. 
At Marbeuf, Episcopal Chapel, 10, Avenue Marbeuf, Champs 
Elys6es, 11 and 3.— At the Oratoire, Rue St. Honors, in French, 
at 11 1/2.— At Pentemont, 106, Rue Crenelle St. Germain, in 
French, at half-past 11.— At half-past 12 o'clock, at St. Roch, 
Rue St. Honors, English Sermon.— At Chapelle Tailbout, 44, 
Rue de Provence, in French, at 11 1/2.— Wesleyan Service at 
English Chapel, 23, Rue Royale, at 12 and 7 1/2 o'clock.— At 
the Lutheran Church, Rue Chauchat, in French, at 11, and at 16, 
Rue des Billettes, in French, at 12, and German, at 2.— At Si. 
Germain en Laye, 11 a.m.— At Auteuil, Episcopal Church, at 
No. 2, Place d'Aguesseau^ at half-past 10.— At Versailles, Epis- 
copal Church, Rue Hoche, at 1 1/2. 
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Railways firom Paris to ITersallles, St. Clsad 
and St. Ciermalii. 

Rive Droite.— Stotton Rue St, Lazare, 

FROM PARIS TO VERSAILLES. 

7 30. 8 30. 9 30. iO 30. 11 30. a. m., 12 30, 1 30. 2 30, 

3 30, 4 30, 5.5, 5 30, 6 30, 7 30, 8 30, and 10 p.m., 
stopping at Asni^res, Courbevoie, Suresnes, St. Cload, Sevres, 
Pateaux, ville d'Array, and Virollay. 

Trains also l«ave by the Chartres line, at 8, 10-12, 10-4, 10. 
Stopping only at St. Cloud. Retarning from Versailles at 
10, 3-2-5, 4-9, 3. 

FROM VERSAILLES TO PABIS. 

7, 8, 9, 10 and H a.m., 12, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 

10 P.M. 

Rive Gauche.— Station Faubourg St, Germain, 

FROM PARIS TO VERSAILLES. 

8, 9, iO, and 11 a.m., 12 noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Stopping at Clamart, Mendon, Bellevue, Sevres, Chaville, and 
Viroflay, 

FROM VERSAILLES TO PARIS. 

7 30, 8 30, 9 3^10 30, and 11 30 a.m., 12 30, 1 30, 230, 3 30, 

4 30, 5 30, 6 30, 7 30, 8 30, 10, p. m. 

Station Rue Saint Lazare. 

FROM PARIS TO SAINT GERMAIN. 

At 35 minutes nast each hour from 7 a.m. until 8 p.m. Also at 
5.10 and 10.5 p.m., stopping at Asni^res, Colombes, Nan- 
terre, Rueil, and Chatou. 

FROM SAINT GERMAIN TO PABIS. 

5 minutes past each hour, from 7 a.m. till 10 p.m., stopping at 
Chatou, Rueil, Nanterre, Colombes, and Asni^res. 

Fares.— Paris to Saint Germain, 1st class, 1 fr. 23 c; 2nd 
class, 75 c— To or from Versailles: Diligence, 1st class, 1 fr. 
50 c. Waggons. 2nd class, 1 fr. 25 c. To St. Cloud. 75 c, 
50 c. On Sundays and fdte days the fares are higher to St. Cloud. 
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Omnibuses convey passengers to the stations to meet every 
train (gratis), from the Place de la Bourse and Carrousel , and 
other more distant places. 

AsNiiRES.— A pretty village on the banks of the Seine with neat 
country houses, bathing establishments, a great variety of Caf^s 
and Restaurants, a large garden called FoliesAsnieres, where con- 
certs, balls, etc., are held on Sundays and f6te days, in sum- 
mer, those who are fond of rowing on the river, will here find 
every description of boat for hire.— The distance from Paris by 
rail being only 10 minutes, causes this delightful spot to be 
much frequented.— Versailles or St.-Germain Railway. 

Alfort.— Is a village two leagues from Paris, remarkable for 
its Veterinary College. 

Arcdeil.— One league from Paris, on the little river Bi^vre , 
where is a magnificent aqueduct, the architecture of which may be 
compared with the finest specimens that Italy can afford. Mary de 
Medicis caused this fabric to be built after the designs of Jacques 
de Brosses, to convey the waters of Rungis for the use of the 
inhabitants of Paris. The aqueduct consists of twenty arches. 
it is 400 yards in length, and 24 in height. The distance 
between the springs of Rungis and the fountains at Paris to 
which the water is conveyed, is 3 leagues. 

At some distance on the road from Paris to Gentilly, are the 
ruins of an ancient aqueduct, which is said to have been erected 
by the Emperor Julian, to convey water to his palace of Thermes, 
situated in the Roe de la Harpe, at Paris. 
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A spring in the neighbourhood of Arcaeil has the property of 
depositing a stony cmst on small bodies immersed in it. Little 
pieces of wood, apples, and peaches, are frequently thrown into 
it, which in a short time assume the appearance of pleasing pe- 
trifactions. 

AuTEuiL.— This village is situated on an eminence between the 
Bois de Boulogne and the road to Versailles, about a league from 
Paris, it dates its origin from very remote antiquity, and was for- 
merly celebrated for the excellence of its wines. If it has, however 
lately lost much of its reputation on this score, it will never be 
deprived of the fame which it derives from having been the 
retreat of numerous persons eminent for their talents and their 
virtues ; among whom may be reckoned the satirist Boileau, the 
learned Helvetins , the inimitable La Fontaine , the witty Mo- 
li^re, and the tragedian Racine. Here, likewise, Condorcet, 
Cabanis, Count Rumford, and Franklin, occasionally resided. 
In the churchyard is a pleasing monument to the Chancellor 
d*Aguesseau, who was buried here. 

Bois de Boulogne.— The village of Boulogne, about one league 
from Paris, was well known in the annals of superstition. Cer- 
tain pilgrims, on their return from a holy journey to the chapel 
of Our Lady, at the seaport of the same uame , founded a reli- 
gious house here, and gave the present village, then called 
MSmes de St, Cloud, the appellation which it now bears. It is 
from this village that the adjoining forest derives its name, 
being formerly called the Forest of Rouvnet. 

The name of the Bois de Boulogtie would lead the stranger to 
expect an assemblage of lofty forest trees, with the occasional 
howl of a lion or tiger, but instead of these we enter a well 
kept extensive space with long vistas in every direction ; the 
trees, the arcacia of modem growth, perfuming the air with its 
sweet odour. The present Emperor, amongst the other embel- 
lishments, of Paris and its environs, has had this place wonder- 
fully improved and beautified. 
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The «nnnal procession on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
of Passion Week, called the Promenade of Long Champs, draws 
together the Parisians of every rank. In former times, nuns 
from the neighbouring convent, which was called Long Champ, 
went in grand procession through the wood. It is now nothing 
but a long string of coaches, carts, cabriolets, and horsemen. 
Every one puts on all his finery, and seems determined to be 
gay and merry. 

This wood was frequently the scene of the royal hunt ; and to 
English sporstmen a more tame and ludicrous business can 
scarcely be conceived. The park was sufficiently inclosed on 
every side to prevent the possibility of the escape of the animal 
from its narrow limits; it has innumerable avenues of trees, 
and in every principal avenue a person was placed to watch the 
direction which the deer took, and communicate the intelli- 
gence to the royal hunters. The sport, therefore, consisted in 
galloping up and down these walks without the possibility of a 
leap in a run of many a mile. When the Prussians pitched their 
tents on this spot , they destroyed much of the timber for fire- 
wood during their.encampment here. It is a fashionable morning 
ride for the Parisians. Caf^s and Restaurants are to be found 
in every direction. 

Saint-Cloud.— The Palace, Gardens, and Park of St. Cloud, the 
Manufactory of Sevres Porcelain. The modesof conveyance are by 
railway and omnibus, from the same starting-places as to Ver- 
sailles. As the manufactory is not open till twelve o'clock, your 
departure from Paris can be regulated accordingly, and by taking 
your place early in the morning you may secure your departure at 
any hour you may fix on , and be set down at the door of the 
factory. Return through the Park , taking the left on entering 
by the Sevres gate to the Lantern ; the Palace may be seen at all 
times, except during the residence of any of the Imperial Family, 
by giving the attendant one franc for two persons, or two francs 
for a party; return by railroad. 
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Satn^Cioud.— The village and palace of St. Cloadare situated 
about two leagues from Paris, on the banks of the Seine. This plat e 
derives its name from very remote antiquity. Clodoald, or St. 
Cloud , grandson of Clovis , having escaped when his brothers 
were murdered, retired to this place to escape the persecution 
of his uncles, and founded a monastery at the village of Nogent , 
now called from him St. Cloud. 

The palace of St. Cloud is justly celebrated for its beautiful 
prospect , its gardens, its parks, its cascades , and the master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture which it contains* it stands on 
a deep declivity overhanging the Seine, and commands an exten- 
sive prospect of mingled wildness and beauty. 

The entrance to the palace is by an extensive court, composed 
of a great range of buildings, and a facade 144 feet in length , 
and 72 in height. Two pavilions at the extremity form the 
commencement of two wings less elevated. On the pediment 
of the principal front. Time is represented exhibiting a dial , 
surrounded by children, denoting the different parts of the day; 
and the cornice is surmounted by statues of Strength, Prudence, 
Wealth , and War. The pediment of the right wing presents a 
statue of Cybele, and that of the left wing Beilona. The ascent 
to the state apartments is by the: grand staircase to the left, 
the pillars and balustrades of which are composed of the 
choicest marble. 

The principal apartments are distinguished by the following 
titles, and are embellished by corresponding ornaments. 

First, is the saloon of Mars. It contains twenty columns of 
the Ionic order, and each composed of a single piece of marble. 
The paintings,^ by Mignard, are desetvedly reckoned among his 
best. On one side are the Forge of Tulcan ; and on the other, 
Mars and Venus , surrounded by the lA>ves and Graces. The 
ceiling represents the Assembly of the Gods, called by Vulcan to 
witness his dishonour. Over the doors are represented Jealousy 
and Discord and the Pleasures of the Gardens. At the angles 
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of the ceiling is the motto of the Duke d'Orl^ans ; and over the 
mantelpiece is a painting of Henry II conferring the order of St. 
Lazarus upon the Viscount de Taverne. 

The apartment to which this conducts is denominated the 
Gallery of Apollo. Over the door is ]::epresented Latona, indig- 
nant at the insults of the Libyans, and demanding Vengeance 
of Jupiter. The painting of the ceiling is likewise by Mignard. 
It is divided into nine compartments. Apollo, or the sun, is 
seen issuing from his palace, accompanied by the Hours ; Au- 
rora is seated in her car, a Cupid scatters flowers before her, 
and the break of day chases the last constellations of the night. 
The Seasons attend on this superb scene. Spring is represented 
by the marriage of Flora and Zephyrns ; and Summer by the 
festivals of Geres ; the sacrificer is in the act of immolating the 
victim* Autumn is described by the festival of Bacchus : Ariadne 
and the rosy deity are seated in a car drawn by panthers. 
V^inter is represented by Boreas and his children : Cybele im- 
plores the return of the sun ; and the ocean, although agitated 
by a storm, has its shores covered with ice. On the ceiling, 
also, are four smAll paintings, representing Clymene offering her 
son Phaeton to Apollo ; Cupid presenting enchanted herbs to 
Qrce; Icarus failing in his flight to heaven; and Apollo point- 
ing Virtue to a brilliant throne. Some most magnillcent por- 
celain vases are seen in the gallery, as well as portraits of 
Louis XV and his queen, and Louis XVI and his queen. The 
windows are adorned with flowers and fruit, by Fontenay; and 
there are eight imitations of bas-relief, representing Apollo and 
the Sibyl; Apollo and Esculapius; the Judgment of Blidas; the 
Punishment of Marsyas ; the Metamorphosis of Coronis ; Daphne 
transformed into laurel ; Cyparissus changed to a Cyprus, and 
Clytia to a sunflower. 

Next is the saloon of Diana. The centre of the ceiling re- 
presents Night; and four other paintings describe the chase, the 
hath, the sleep, and the Toilette of Diana. Some beautiful spe- 
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cimens of Gobelin tapestry will not be overlooked, particularly 
the one depicting the Rape of Helen. 

Adjoining the saloon of Diana is the chapel, which is very 
plain, containing only an altar-piece. It is capable of accom- 
modating 150 persons. 

The ceiling of the saloon of Louis XVI, or of the Throne, is 
painted by Munich, except the figure of Truth, in the centre, by 
Pmdhomme. The damask hangings are of Lyonese manufacture, 
and cost 2500<. Over the mantelpiece is a portrait of the Grand 
Dauphin, father of Louis XY. 

The salQon of the Princes was likewise painted by Munich. 
The tapestry, of arabesque design, cost 600(. This room is 
furnished as it was in the time of Marie-Antoinette. The prin- 
cipal ornaments are a clock by Robin, two vases, a bronze bust 
of the great Cond^, and two porphyry chandeliers. 

The ceiling of the Grand Crimson Saloon, or Hall of the 
Council, is by Munich, except the figure of Aurora, in the cen- 
tre, which in by Ducq. The hangings of crimson and purple 
velvet cost 45001., and the magnificent chandeliers are valued at 
500<. each. Here also are four large bronze chandeliers, several 
vases, a clock, representing Lncretia's Death, by Lepaute, and 
two splendid French^ cut-glass lustres. 

The Gardens are universally admired. Nature and art com- 
bine to render them highly picturesque and beautiful. Antique 
and modern statues, temples, altars, sheets of water, groves, 
and parterres of flowers, arc tastefully arranged in every direc- 
tion; while an extensive and pleasing landscape opens to the 
view, and the whole city of Paris displays itself, intersected by 
the Seine, whose innumerable windings give peculiar interest 
to the prospect. 

The most striking object is the cascade. It is divided into 
two parts. The upper cascade is 108 feet wide, and the same 
in height. Us head is decorated by sculptures of & river-god 
and a naiad, representing the Seine and the Mame. Tha sfcftAVs. 
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of water which proceed from them unite as they fall into a great 
shell in the centre, whence flow nine other sheets, which, in 
their descent into a large basin, assume many fantastic forms. 
An alley divides the upper from the lower cascade. Three 
distinct sheets of water here fall into a circular basin ; thenca 
into a second and a third; and« lastly, into a canal ornamented 
with a variety of jets. -In the intervals between the cascade are 
enormous leaden figures, representing dolphins, frogs, &c.» 
which spout large qnaatites of water to an immense distance. 
In one place, a number of jets intersect each other in a pleasing 
manner, aad on the right a single jet rises- to the height of 97 feet. 

On one of the finest spots in the park stands an obelisk, sur- 
mounted by a model of the monument of Lysicrates , usually 
called the Lanterne of Diogenes. From its summit is a fine view. 

The present Emperor and Empress appear to be much attached 
to this place, and during there residence at the Chateau it cannot 
be seeou 

In the cemetery of St-Cloud is the tomb of Mrs. Jordan, the 
celebrated actress. It bears a Latin inscription. 

This place was the favourite residence of Bonaparte. Here 
he projected all his plans for the glory of France and the sub- 
jugation of the world ; and here the second capitulation of Paris 
was signed^ which for ever blasted his schemes of aggrandise- 
ment, and eventually devoted him to imprisonment on the rock 
of St. Helena. 

The annual fdte is on the first three Sundays after the 7th of 
September. The gardens are then filled with booths of every 
description, the water-works play on each of the three Sundays, 
from 3 to 5 o'clock, and the whole population of Paris crowds 
to a scene at all times delightful, and now enlivened by festivity. 

St-Cloud is much frequented, especially on the Sunday by 
strangers as well as the Parisians as the facilities for getting 
there the loveliness of the situation and the tolerable accom^ 
modation forms a combination of attraction. 
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Here are several good restaarateurs— the Grille, the St-Nicolas, 
and the T^te-Noire, at the foot of the bridge. 

Railway trains every hour from the Rne St-Lazare. Omni- 
buses every quarter of an hoar from the Rue de Rivoli. 

SAiRT-Cn.— This village, situated about one league from Ver- 
sailles, and five from Paris,was long celebrated for 4m Institution 
established by Louis XIV, under the title of the Royal Society of 
St-Cyr, for the education of the female nobility. Us first 
Abbess was the famous Madame de Main tenon, who there ended 
her days. This institution was abolished after the Revolution, 
and the building appropriated to the reception of wounded sol- 
diers. It has since been converted into a school of public 
instruction Iot young men intended for the army. 

Saint-Denis.— This city, about two leagues from Pari5, derives 
its name from the cathedral so called. 

A noble Christian lady, named Catulla, caused a chapel to be 
built near the spot on which the present church stands, wherein 
she deposited the remains of the martyred St Denis and his 
companions, which she had purchased from the executioner. 
The chapel was successively enriched by Glotaire, Chilp^ric, Da- 
gobert, and numerous ancient monarchs, until it arrived at the 
height of its greatness. This once beautiful cathedral was, during 
the Revolution, was reduced almost to a heap of ruins. The tombs 
of Daguesclin and Turenne, the oriflamb of Clovis, the sceptre 
and sword of Charlemagne, the portrait and sword of Charle- 
magne, the portrait and sword of the Maid of Orltens, the bronze 
chair of Dagobert, and an immense number of reliques and cu- 
riosities disappeared. The royal dead were torn from the re- 
positories of departed greatness, the bones of heroes were made 
the playthings of children, and the dust of monarchs was 
scattered to the wind. 

Towards the close of the reign of Bonaparte, this venerable 
structure was repaired. The royal vaults were cleared andvoor 
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proved. The subterranean chapels were re-established, and fitted 
op with exquisite taste; and the church of St-Denis resumed t 
considerable portion of its ancient majesty. It was thoroughly 
repaired during the reign of Louis-Philippe. The grand altar 
is remarkably splendid, but cau only be seen during the time of 
service, which commences every day at ten o'clock. It was 
erected for the marriage of Bonaparte and Maria Louisa, wbea 
in was placed in the gallery of the Louvre. Bonaparte after- 
wards presented it to the church of St-Denis. Behind the altar 
is a shrine, containing the relics of St Denis, which were given 
by Louis XVIII. The painted glass, containing portraits of all 
the kings of France, is remarkably fine. Napoleon alsa pre- 
sented a magnificent marble statue of Charlemagne. 

Two expiatory altars have been erected on the right; one for 
the race of Merovingian monarcbs, the other for the descendants 
of Charlemagne. On the left is an altar consecrated to the kings 
of the third dynasty, whose names are inscribed on a beautiful 
column. In the vaults may be seen the massive bronze gates 
which were destined by Bonaparte for the entrance to his tomb, 
where he intended to lie surrounded by all the kings of France. 
The remains of Louis XYI and his queen were transferred to 
these vaults in 1816 ; and here also the Duke de Berry, two of 
his children, the Prince de Cond^, and Louis XVIII were buried. 

There is an establishment here for the children of officers of 
the Legion of Honour, under the patronage of the Emperor 
and Empress. 

There are three fairs held at St-Denis. The most frequented 
is that called the Landit, which commences on *the Saturday or 
Wednesday nearest the 11 th of June, and continues fourteen 
days. The second begins February 24th, and also continues 
fourteen days. The third commences October 9th, and lasts 
nine days. There is also a theatre. 

Omnibases from Rue dn Faubourg-St -Denis. 
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Enghien.— About four leagues from Paris, and a quarter of a 
league from Montmorency, is built at the extremity of the small lake 
of St-Gratien, and consists of only one street and several houses 
on the water side. It is celebrated for its sulphur baths and 
chalybeate waters. 

The bath-houses are handsome buildings, with extensive 
grounds; and for the accommodation of the immales and their 
visitors, there is a table d'hdte, everyday, at 4 Xr. per head. 
The weekly expense for apartments and baths is from 25 to 
30 francs, or the whole expense including board, about 60 francs. 

There are also several restaurateurs and coffee-houses at En- 
ghien, as well as a small public garden. In the centre of the 
lake is a restaurateur's. By the northern Railway. 

FoRTAiNEBLEAU.— About thirteen leagues from the capital stands 
the palace of Fontainebleau, a spot mentioned in some of the ear- 
liest records of France. The ediilce, which is a large irregular 
building, composed of numerous squares, is much indebted for its 
magnificence to the refined taste of Francis I. Henry IV also 
contributed to its further embellishment. It has experienced 
the effects- of revolutionary anarchy. There h, howe?er, suffi- 
cient left to compensate for a visit to this sumptuous residence 
of some of the most accomplished and celebrated sovereigns 
that wore the crown of France. It will long be celebrated as 
the place where the abdication of the throne of France and Italy 
was signed by Napoleon, April 3, 1814. 

This palace underwent thorough repair during the reign of 
Louis-Philippe ; and the superb decorations of (he interior were 
first exposed to view on the occasion of the marriage of Duke 
of Orleans with the Princess Helena of Mecklenburg Schwerin. 

The palace is situated in a small plain in the centre of the 
forest of Fontainebleau, and where that forest most exhibits its 
peculiar wildness and grandeur. No part of France can boast 
of more picturesque and romantic scenery than the neigh- 
bourhood of Fontainebleau. 
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Railway trains from tbe Lyons Railway Station in 1 hoar 1/2. 

St.GebmainenLatb.— Four leagues from Paris stands the citf 
of St. Germain en Laye, which derives its name from the adjoinios 
forest of Laye. It is, like many other places in the environs of 
the capital, of the greatest antiquity. The whole palace was ap^ 
propriated to receive the kings of France when they took the diver- 
sion of the chase in the forest of Laye, the largest and finest ii 
the kingdom, containing 5,700 acres. Henry IV built what 
was called the New Palace, which is now converted into a 
prison. The situation is peculiarly beautiful. The palace 
stands on the edge of a steep declivity hanging over the Seine, 
and a beautiful terrace stretches from it along the heights that 
border the river for more than a mile. The declivity is clothed 
with vineyards and fruit-trees. Beyond the Seine is an immense 
plain, diversified with ch&teaux and woods, with the towers of 
St. Denis in the remote distance. Behind is the noble forest of 
St. Germain. 

The town of St. Germain en Laye is well peopled, the houses 
are commodious, the streets wide and well paved, with several 
fine squares. It consists of one parish only, and, prior to the 
Revolution, contained some celebrated religious houses. That 
of P^res-de8-Logis> situated in the forest, is well worthy of ob- 
servation. It was founded by Anne of Austria, the consort of 
Louis Xlil, in 1644. The Hotel de Noailles likewise deserves 
the stranger's attention; it was built on a very grand scale, 
from the design of Mansard. St-Germain was for many years 
the residence of James 11, after he abdicated the English 
crown. He ended his days here in 1700, worn out with grief 
and the vicissitudes of fortune. His body was re-entombed with 
great ceremony in 1824. There is a neat theatre at St-Ger- 
main, in which the Parisian actors occasionally perform. 

Two f^tes are held annually at St. Germain. The first, called 
Fdte de St. Louis, is held at the entrance of the forest near the 
gates of Poissy, on the Sunday after the 25th of August, and 
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Gontinaes three days. The second, called Fdlc des Loges, also 
coDtiDues three days, beginning on the first Sunday after August 
30th, and, nest to that of St. Cloud, is one of the most fre- 
quented in the environs of Paris. It is held in the forest ; and 
the peculiarity of the situation gives to it a highly pleasing 
and picturesque appearance, it concludes with a splendid ball. 
Railway trains every hour. 

Nedillt, or Pont de Neuilly. — This village, situated upon the 
banks of the Seine, on the road from Paris to St. Germain, 
about two miles from the Barri^re de TEtoile, has acquired 
much celebrity on account of its magnificent bridge, delightful 
gardens, and the interesting views which it command. In 
i606, there was only a ferry at this village, but an event which 
nearly- terminated the lives of Henry IV and his suite, led to the 
construction of the bridge. The monarch was returning from 
St. Germain with his queen, and several of his noblesse : on 
approaching the river, the horses, frightened by a thunder- 
storm, precipitated themselves into the water, dragging the ve- 
hicle into the deepest part; and had not the most timely assis- 
tance been given, that great king and his companions must 
inevitably have perished. The bridge which was built upon 
this occasion only lasted thirty-five years ; after which period 
the present superb structure was planned and executed, being 
750 feet long, and composed of five arches, each 120 feet wide, 
and 30 feet in height. It was erected after the design of Pe- 
ronnet. It was opened with great ceremony in 1772, in pre- 
sence of a vaste concourse of people, and Louis XV was the first 
who drove over it in his carriage. This spot has to boast of 
many noble houses, which belong to (he opulent and fashion- 
able inhabitants of the French metropolis. The numerous little 
streams which descend from the hill, contribute much to Ihe 
embellishment of the gardens. Louis-Philippe had a favourite 
residence here, now in ruins. 
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Passt.— This delightfal village is situated apon an emiDenc* 
on the banks of the Seine, a short league from the centre of Pa- 
ris. Its vicinity to the capital, the Bois de Boulogne, and the 
river, renders it peculiarly interesting. It is likewise esteemed 
for its mineral waters, the salubrity of its air, and the most 
charming views in every direction. 

In this village are many handsome houses, one of which was 
the residence of the celebrated Dr. Franklin after his return 
from America. Here likewise the Ahh6 Raynal died in 1796, 
and Piccini, the composer, in 1803. At the extremity of Passy 
is a spacious esplanade covered with turf, whence the view of 
several fine structures presents a dost agreeable contrast with 
the wavy verdure of the Bois de Boulogne, which in this direc- 
tion assumes a very picturesque appearance. 

S6VBS, orSifREs.— Two leagues W. of Paris, on the banks of 
the Seine, and near the park of St. Cloud, is the celebrated 
porcelain manufactory of Sevres. For brilliancy of colour, and 
delicacy of execution, the porcelain of S^vre is perhaps unri- 
valled. The visitor will meet with every attention at the ma- 
nufactory. An extensive range of apartments , crowded with 
the most beautiful articles, is open to his inspection. The 
minutest examination is allowed, and the price affixed to each 
article. St. Cloud Railway or by Omnibns. 
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The Masenm of Versailles is open only fonr times a week, 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, and *Snndays, from ten till 
foar. The railway trains start daring the summer season every 
hour from Paris and Versailles, with corresponding omnibases. 
Those, however, who prefer other modes of conveyance, will 
find diligences from the end of the Rue de Rivoli , running fre- 
quently during the day; and glass coaches capable of taking 
five persons, besides the coachman, may be hired at 24 frs. the 
day. This latter mode is to be preferred by a party, particu- 
larly on Sundays and f^te days. As the interior of Versailles is 
best described by the catalogues sold in various parts of the 
palace , I shall confine myself to merely reminding my readers 
that those who wish to see the whole of the palace and gardens 
should start not later than nine o'clock from Paris. There are 
three fairs of seven days' duration, commencing the 1st of May, 
23rd of August, and 9th of October. 

Vertailles is situated about four leagues west of Paris, and 
is one of the principal sunmer resorts, not merely of the Pari- 
sians themselves, but of all foreigners (visiting the metropolis), 
attracted thither by the desire of seeing its splendid palace, its 
beautiful park and gardens, and its magnificent water-works. 
Amongst all the strangers, however, who visit and inhabit Paris, 
none have manifested so great a partiality for Versailles as the 
English, many of whom have fixed their residence there alto- 
gether, and of those whose general abode is Paris, scarcely any 
neglect visiting this delightful spot during the summer. As 
for the temporary English visitor in France, he should not, on 
any account, omit seeing the wonders of Versailles ; his tour 
would be unfinished, his knowledge would be incom\{UtA> ^"^ 
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he would return home dissatisfied with himself if he had not 
seen» and could not give a description of its beauties. And it 
is not surprising that this should be the case» nay, in must even 
be admitted that our countrymen display no ordinary degree of 
good taste in this anxiety to behold, and enthusiasm in admiring 
all that is most bautiful in nature— all that is most exquisite in 
art, so sweetly harmonized, so happily blended together. Be- 
sides there are so many historical recollections associated with 
this palace and these grounds, in the minds of a well-educated 
person, that they cannot fail to be interesting to him, withoat 
the aid of any external attraction or internal decoration. lo 
examining the palace, he may make these reflections :— *' 0! what 
various scenes has this palace been the theatre; what rejoicing, 
what sorrow— what happiness and distraction— the revellingsof 
gaiety— the stillness of death— tranquillity and peace— turmoil 
and bloodshed— all, all, have had their turns iu these lofty 
halls, and these highly ornamented chambers— this palace has 
witnessed the pomp and splendour of the court of Louis XIV, 
and the horrors of the revolution— here lay the grand Louis, 
indulging in voluptuousness, and here he died 1— there reposed 
the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, when an infuriated mob at- 
tacked the palace, and she was obliged to quit her bed and flee 
—this has been the birth-place of numerous princes and prin- 
cesses, and the habitation of seven monarchs." Again, im 
rambling through the gardens and the park, he will meet with 
many things recallingpast events; Louis XIV, with his mistresses 
and his gay courtiers, has often perambulated these verdant 
alleys, and reposed in these shady bowers; There stands the 
splendid and costly edifice (le grand Trianon) which he caused to 
be erected fo^ one of his mistresses (Mme de Maintenon); 
and here stands a smaller, but equally handsome mansion (le 
petit Trianon), built by order of Louis XV, and has been the 
arena of many remarkable scenes. These reflections naturally 
enough present themselves to the mind of sach a traveller as we 
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hare menlioned, and render more intense the interest he feels in 
the works of nature and art which sorroand him. The town 
itself has its recommendations. The streets are, in general, wide 
and regular, and the houses for the most part well bnilt and 
commodious; many of them, indeed, may be denominated 
handsome structures, which is accounted for by the following 
circumstances :— Louis XIU, when Versailles was but a paltry 
village, took a liking to the spot, and caused a hunting seat to 
be erected there, and in consequence of his fondness for this 
retreat, and his passing a great deal of time there, many of the 
noblemen and gentlemen of his court followed his example, and 
had houses built in the neighbourhood, so that a good number 
of handsome buildings soon reared their heads amongst the sur- 
rounding cottages. This, however, was merely the commence- 
ment of the town, for it was when Louis XIV announced his in« 
tention, and gave the orders, to build a palace there, that Ver- 
sailles began to assume its present appearance. When the royal 
will was known all was bustle and animation, innumerable 
applications were made for leave to build, and were not only 
immediately granted without any restriction, but accompanied 
by certain immunities accorded to those who undertook the 
construction of the houses, as an encouragement to them, for it 
would appear that Louis liked company, and did not wish to 
leave his new palace without some society, so that in some years 
the village grew into the town of Versailles. Thus, from the 
whims and fancies of two monarchs, an insignificant village be- 
came in a comparatively short space of time, an important and 
populous town. It is now the chief town of a department (Seine- 
et-Oise), has its prefect, its courts, judges, &c., &c.; and con- 
tained, according to the last census, 55,000 inhabitants. 

The Palace, the principal Court is enclosed by a beautiful 
iron palisading. Extending 350 feet, divided into eleven parts 
by iron pilasters, and terminated at the two extremities by pe- 
destals bearing trophies. 
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lor who shall be satiated with contemplating the endless collec- 
tions of deeds of arms and heroes, can gaze with historical 
feelings on the very apartments occupied by the splendid 
Louis XIV, the Yoluptuous Louis XV, and the unfortunate sove- 
reigns of the ReTolution, in all the freshness of their pristine 
state. 

The ground floor presents the following features : in the centre 
of the Old Palace, facing the gardens, is the gallery of Louis XlII; 
and on either side, at right angles, facing the gardens, are gal- 
leries of portraits of the constables, admirals, marshals, and 
generals, from the earliest period down to the restoration and 
subsequent rcYolution. The apartments facing the Marble Court 
are decorated with royal portraits and Yiews of royal residences. 
The first floor of this central portion is displayed as follows. 
Above the Gallery of Louis XIII is the superb Galerie des Glaces, 
or Lebrun Gallery, and the private apartments of Louis XIV. 
Around are the saloons and galleries appropriated to the history 
of the grand monarque. In that portion of the building forming 
the angle of the southern side (towards the gardens), and which 
encloses the grand marble staircase, is the Saloon of the Coro- 
nation of Napoleon, containing pictures of the Coronation of 
the Emperor, and a Distribution of Eagles, by David, and the 
Battle of Aboukir of Gros. 

Adjoining this saloon, and running at right angles, is the 
southern wing, which extends about 500 feet along the terrace. 
Next to the Saloon of the Coronation , is the Salle de 1793, 
where, in the figure of a young lieutenant, is recognised the 
Emperor Napoleon I, and, in that of a general of brigade, the 
late King Louis Philippe ; and, amongst others who have since 
achieved greatness, Bernadotte, Lafayette, Soult, &c. A vestibule 
leads from this saloon into the enormous and superb Gallery of 
Battles, which has been formed by uniting the first and second 
floors of this wing. Amongst the pictures are, the Fontenay of 
Vemet, and Gerard's Entry of Henry IV into Paris. At iK<k 
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further end of this gallery, is the Saloon of 1850, which, amongst 
other productions, contains Louis Philippe proceeding to the 
H6tel de Ville the 50th July, by Lonvi^re; Swearing obedience 
to the Charter, by Deveria; and the Distribution of the Standards 
at the Champ de Mars, by Court. Behind the Gallery of Battles 
is a Sculpture Gallery of the time of Louis XIV. The ground 
floor of this wing is distributed as follows : beneath the Gallery 
of Battles and the Sculpture Gallery, is the Gallery of the Em- 
pire, and another devoted to sculpture of that period, and at 
the end beneath the Saloon of July 1850, is the Salle de Marengo, 
containing the Battle of Marengo, by C. Vernet, and the portrait 
of Napoleon crossing Mont St. Bernard. The northern wing, 
which contains the chapel and the opera, is distributed as 
follows : the small building uniting the right wing to the main 
building forms, on the first floor, a portion of the Museum of 
Louis XIV; and beyond, the wing is divided, like the other, into 
picture galleries facing the gardens, and a Sculpture Gallery 
towards the courts; the former comprising productions relating 
to the periods of Louis XIII, XIV, XVIU, and Louis Philippe; 
and amongst them, the restored picture of the Coronation of 
Charles X. On the ground floor is a rich collection of histo- 
rical pictures from Charlemagne to Louis XVI ; behind which, 
again, is a Sculpture Gallery. The northern end of this wing 
contains the opera, and the southern, the chapel. 

The order in which the Palace is usually visited. 
On entering the south wing, by the door on the left hand, 
descend the staircase leading to the new gallery of busts and 
monuments ; go up the Staircase of Monsieur, and enter the 
hall of Marengo, where ten rooms are devoted to the victories 
of the Empire. 
In a ve;^(ibale are three rooms tilled with statues, busts, and 
bas reliefs of several great men, &\ic\i «& U^^slcx IV. Beaumar- 
€;/rai«, Voluire, Diderot, etc. 
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From thence into the Halls of the admirals and the constables 
of France. 

Then six rooms containing the portraits of the Marshals of 
France ; the middle of the last room to the right, to leads the 
gallery and yestibale of Lewis XIII, which separates them from 
the room of plans. 

The next apartments are six in number of the Marshals, be- 
ginning by Berthier, who, as well as the general Hoche, was 
born at Versailles. 

Next are the galleries of celebrated warriors, and ambassa- 
dors. At the extremity are the statues of Bayard, and Turenne, 
and picture-plans representing a general view of the march of 
the troops from Constantine to Algiers, vid Setif and the Bibans 
or the Iron-Gate. This last hall, in which are ten statues of 
Marshals of France, communicates with the ambassadors' stair- 
case. On leaving it, go by the Porch of Gabriel, into the Hall 
of the Chapel. At the further end of this Chapel, there is an 
admirable painting of the resurrection; and on the cieling, the 
angels with trumpets proclaiming the praises of the Lord. 

At the end of the Chapel, are two marble statues ; on the right 
that of Lewis XIll, and on the left that of Lewis XIV passing the 
Rhine at Tolhuis, A. D. 1672, This gallery, leads to the gallery 
of Sculptures, and the picture gallery, on the right hand are the 
five rooms of the Crusades, and then the first gallery of the 
French history, from thence to the room of the Plague of Jaffa. 
Ascending the opera staircase, is the room of the Academicians, 
and next, that of the family of the Ursins. In the stone gallery, 
is the Hall of Constantine and the tomb of Mazarin, with two 
bronze statues of goddesses ; and the battle of Ivry gained by 
Henry IV, over Mayenne. 

In the second room are Pictures representing the alliance of 
the national guards and the army, in the Champ-de-Mars at Paris, 
on the 14th July 1790; and Bonaparte on the 18th Brumaire 
(9tb November 1799) : the former represents a great national 
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holiday ; the latter an event the results of which were highly ad- 
vantageous to France : the 18th Brumaire is the day on which 
Bonaparte on his return from Egypt, dissolved and drove from 
Saint Cloud the legislative Assembly. He is represented at the 
head of his staff and a battalion of Grenadiers, with their 
bayonets Oxed; the deputies are seen escaping on all sides. 

Another paintingshows Lewis XVIII giving the Charier in 1814. 

Cross the gallery of Sculptures, the Hall of the Chapel, the 
saloons of Hercules and abundance, take to the left to visit the 
Room of the states-g^n^ral, come back and enter the saloon of 
Venus, and continue the visit of the state apartments of 
Lewis XIV as far as the saloon of War, and enter the gallery of 
Mirrors ; in the middle, on the left, you will find the council- 
chamber, the bed-room of Lewis XIV, the saloon of the (£il-de- 
Boeuf, and pass into that of the lackeys, then return to the 
gallery of Mirrors, the state-rooms of the Queen as far as the 
room of the coronation of Napoleon, which you will leave to 
pass into several rooms containing battles of the Republic. 

In the next room is placed the admirable painting of the cap- 
ture of the Smalah where may be remarked several agreeable 
figures of handsome Circassian women in the act of flying ; the 
attack has been so sudden, that they have scarce the lime to 
mount half-undresed, upon their camels. 

The Smalah comprised a population of twenty thousand souls» 
five thousand combatants armed with muskets, five hundred of 
which regular infantry, and two thousand horses. 

Explanation of the Picture representing the Capture of the Smalah^ 
which occurred at Tagwn, on the Wh May 1843. 

About eleven o'clock in the morning of that day, a troop of 60O 
horsemen commanded by the Duke d'Aumale, arrived at Ras-el- 
ain-Mta-Taguin, in the little desert, about 80 leagues (200 miles) 
from Algiers. 
The caralry had marched aVnaosV wuw^uw^Vi ^Mm^iw^v^^^ 
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and travelled 25 leagues ia 20 hoars, without finding a drop of 
water, exposed to all the avdour of the Simoon (a dangerous and 
burning wind of the African deserts], in the midst of whirlwinds 
of sand both men and horses were faint with thirst and fatigue, 
when Ahmar-ben-Ferrath, Agba of the Ouled-Aiad, who had been* 
sent before to recognise, gallopped back to the Prince, and in- 
formed him that he had discovered the whole Smalah of Abd-el- 
Kader, camped on the source of the Taguiu. 

Ahmar and his cavaliers terrified by our little number and 
the multitude of the enemy, threw themselves on their knees 
before the Duke d'Aumale (as may be seen in the picture) and 
conjured him to wait the arrival of his infantry, representing to 
him that the Zouaves could not possibly come up two hours ; 
notwithstanding he immediately made arrangements for the 
attack. 

Abd-el'Kader himself was absent. Accompanied by his regular 
cavalry, he was observing the motions of the Mascara division, 
commanded by general de Lamorici^re , charged to operate in 
the little desert. His bravest Lieutenants were occupied in 
organizing the resistance of the Kabiles of the Ouaransensis 
and Dahra, leaving their families with that of the emir; so that 
all that was dear to the greatest enemies of the french domina- 
tion, their wealth and their affections , was assembled in the 
Smalah , arrived only on the evening of the 15th at Taguin. 
The chiefs were plunged in the greatest security, and had not 
the slighter! suspicion of the forced march of the Medeah 
troops. 

On the morning of the 16th, Abd-el-Kader's tent had been 
pitched, and the rest of the Arabs had followed the example. 
This operation was scarcely performed ; the men were about to 
lead the flocks and herds to graze in the marsh, and the women 
bad commenced their culinary preparations , when the cry of 
alarm spread confusion through the whole camp : El Roumil el 
Roumil The Christian I Ihe Christian I 
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This cry was occasioDed by the appearance of the duke d'Aa- 
male's cavalry, which had just taken position of a little stoney 
hill commanding the source of the Taguin. 

Three squadrons of Spahis» commanded by general Yussuf, 
begin the attack and soon penetrated as far as the Douar of 
Abd-el-Kadel. They are represented in the back-ground of the 
painting, at the foot of ruined Turkish fortress, amongst the 
while tents, inhabited by the Emir's family and private troops. 
In vain their regular infantry, rushing from their tents, endea- 
, vour, by continued discharges of musketry to repulse Spahis 
Inspired by the example of their intrepid chiefs, the troops charge 
them furiously and force them to disperse, so that the combat 
on this point, is not of long duration. A cannon, its different 
appartenances, several flags and the Kasna or treasure of Abd- 
el-Kader, his parents, baggage, domestics, fail into the hands 
of the French; but officers and subalterns continue the pursuit. 
The duke d'Aumale had remained a little behind with the 
Chasseurs who composed his reserve ; but when, after having 
rapidly descended the hill, which had intercepted the view of 
the enemy, he perceived the extent of the camp, and this mul- 
titud of men running to arms, he saw he must engage all his 
troops, and that intrepidity alone could ensure success. 

The chasseurs gallop to the right, pass the Spahis, and pene- 
trate into the camp under a heavy fire. With the sang-froid of 
true courage, they know how to preserve, in the midst of the 
fight, an order and discipline which double their force. 

Here again is to be remarked, amongst the horrors of war, 
the natural humanity of the soldiers, who open their ranks to 
deliver a passage to trembling old men, and weeping women, 
and then close them a new in order to overthrow all that dares 
resist. The resistance was organized ; the splendid cavalry of 
the Hachems, entirely composed of the Emir's relations, is de- 
termined to snatch out of their hands the families and the wealth 
of the most zealous defenders of the Moslem faith. 
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In the meanwhile the women are placed upon agile dromeda- 
ries (a sort of camel with two humps), and hurried into the desert; 
the most precious articles are carried out of the tents to be put 
in safety, and the men seize their guns, mount on horseback, 
rally, and precipitate themselves into the hottest of the fight. 
The Duke d'Aumale detached to the left Sub-Lieutenant Delage, 
whose little troop, sent out as rifleshooters, boldly attacked the 
enemy. The brave young officer's horse is killed under him, 
several of his men fall mortally wounded ; they are on the point 
of being surrounded, when Sub-Lieutenant Canclaux, by a bril- 
liant charge, succeeded in delivering them. 

On the right. Captain d'Espinay with his squadron overthrew 
all before him, and continuing his march, stopped the flight of 
the runaways. 

In the centre, Lieutenant-Colonel Morris, with three platoons 
only, attacked the main body of the enemy, and communicating 
to his men his irresistible ardour, prudent as well as courageous, 
assured the success of the day. He was near being killed, in 
the beginning of the action, by one of the enemy's foot-soldiers, 
who fortunately missed his aim, and was immediately felled to 
the ground by a pistol shot of a French soldier. ( In the picture, 
he is represented extended on the ground.) 

An hour and a half after the commencement of this affair, the 

Prince rallied bis victorious cavalry. An immense crowd of sup- 

/plicants, who during the action itself, had already implored his 

^felCgT, surrounded the little troop, which had offered and given 

quarter to all those who did not resist. 

The infantry commanded by Lieutenant-Generals Chasseloup 
and Chadeysson, arrived in the evening, after an excessive and 
forced march (thirty six hours), fatigued but in good order, and 
having no other regret, but that of not having arrived in time 
to take part in the action. 

On the 25th of May, the troops made their entry in Medeah ; 
they had not met a single enemy since the attack of Taguin, and 
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brought back with them an immense spoil, above twenty 
heads of cattle, and four or five thousand prisonnei 
sexes, amongst whom several relations of Abd-el-K 
secretary Kersabi-sid-el-Aradj, a marabout greatly hon 
the tribe of the Hachems^ &c., &c. This marabout 
man who is seen seated on the ground : he appears \ 
holds di chaplet in his hands. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BATTLES PIECES IN THE HALL OF COI 

First picture, — On the 10th of October 1837, the 
driven from the heights of Condiat-Ati. — The subje 
picture is a tight which took place on the 10th, upon tl 
of Condiat-Ati. These heights command Constantin< 
churchyard of the town is encamped a part of the Fren 
the graves have been opened and the tombstones taken 
made use of to construct a trench. In the distanc 
back ground, Constantine in discovered, and the n 
tonfl)e, where the priest ascends to call out for pra; 
action is scarcely begun than the foreign legion sup] 
the 2d battalion of the 2d leger, is seen to overthrow, 
height the Arabs, which have come out of the town, wi 
noise. A red flag is borne by one of them, who is ma 
efforts to bring back his men to the fight. 

The Duke de Nemours, standing near two cypress 
animating the troops and pointing out the enemy to th 
veral officers surround him. To his right hand stands 
de Chabannes, the Baron Roger, M. Baudens, the Baro 
and a little under the last, the Prince of the Moskowa 
to the 5th of Hussars. 

The General Damremont, placed at the foot of the 
waiting the action. The Marshal Rulhiere is near 1 
behind, the General Perregaux, issues orders which he 
a Spahis, who was waiting for them. 

On the foreground, two wounded officers are seen bro 
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by soldiers and Zouaves : one should particularly notice the in- 
trepid calm of the surgeon, who, despite of the whistling of 
bullets is taken up with nothing else but his art and duty ; he is 
repairing, as fast as possible, the damage just done by others. 

Second picture,— On the 13th October, the beseiging columns 
begin their movements. — The artillery was hardly placed, with 
much difficulty, on a ground sunk here and there by rains, that 
it opened a large breach in the walls, on the only side where 
an attack was possible. The houses arise above insurmontable 
rocks, and yet it is over that dreadful precipice that the inha- 
bitants, judging of the french customs by their own, will seek 
to fly with their wives, old men and children, as if they were 
fighting against inoffensive beings. 

They are now at the critical moment ; all is ready, the siege is 
about to commence. 

The breaching battery is before th^m. The officer sitting on the 
carriage of a cannon, is the Count Valine, Lieutenant-General of 
Artillery, to whom the death of the brave General Damrefflont, 
happenmg the day before, has made him Commander-in-Chief. 
He is about, in a very short time, to terminate a campaign that 
will bring him the baton of Marshal of France. Beside him, is 
seen the intrepid and unfortunate Combes, one hand on his 
heart ; he is waiting the order to place himself at the head of 
the 2nd column of besiegers. The officer, at his right : is M. de 
Caraman (Victor), second Commander to Uie Artillery, whom the 
lire of the enemy spared, but that the cholera carried away in 
that same town. The officer on his left hand, is the Lieutenant- 
Generai Fleury, Commander of the Sappers and Miners. 

The Duke de Nemours, entirely uncovered, is at the head of 
the battery, as he was in the first rank, in the preceding pic- 
lure. 

The first besieging column was led by the Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lamoriciere, with one hand, he holds his sword in the air, and 
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he points out, with the other, to his soldiers the bread 
is to be the scene of their valour. Several officers hastei 
him. (They are MM. Vieux, Commandant of the Sapp 
Miners, de Kichepanse, Captain of the 5th regiment of F 
and Napoleon Bertrand, Captain of the Spahis); but 
M. Debray, Sergeant-Major in the 2nd Light, and M. de Ga 
de Boisse, who bears a flag and runs towards the enen 
have distanced him. 

The soldiers seen behind, are Zouaves, they hasten ' 
their ranks, 

The second column of besiegers is formed in the int 
the battery. A platoon of officers is about to show and 
the way for the soldiers. They number amongst them, tl 
Captains of the Sappers and Miners Achet, Leblanc and ] 
who fell in storming the town, after having partaken to t 
of the attack. Above them, the National Guard of Pari: 
presented by M. de Frossard, Major on the staff; an en 
the Spahis is seen within the same groupe. An Arab 
Ouani) attracts the attention by his handsome face and 
happy effect of bis native costume, mixed with the frem 
forms. The attention is also directed towards a foreign 
in a white coat and green trowsers (M. Roussel), Captain 
strian cuirassiers. Sir Grenville Temple, an English Lieut 
Colonel, and M. Bernard, a Saxon Officer stand both to tb 
of the platoon. 

Next is the franc company of the 2nd Light battalion, 
tachement of Miners, and the 47th regiment of the Line 
soldiers stand immoveable in the mud with which their \ 
are covered. A few paces from them, an officer has ord 
soldier, whose head had been carried away by a ball, to ] 
in an old grave and covered. 

At the extreme right of this picture, soldiers are c( 
bearing M. Dumas, an Aid of-Camp, who as just been wo 
when leading the first column. 
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Third picture 1837. — The breach has been stormed by the 
second colamn of attack. Colonel Combes who stands in the 
center, turns towards those vho are following him, and lifts in 
the air his kepi (military cap) ; the coorage, imprinted on his 
countenance, inspires a new ardour to the officers who surround 
him, and who answer to his call, by brandishing their swords : 
he is soon to receive his death wound. MM. de Chabannes, Rous- 
sel, an Austrian Officer, the Prince of Moskowa, are at his right 
hand ; MM. Guignard and Frossard stand at his left. 

The ardour of the chiefs is imparted to the soldiers; one of 
them falls, struck by a bullet, and clings to his conrade's epaulet, 
whom quickly turning himself round, shows by the expression 
of his countenance, how much he dreads to loose, against his 
own will, his part of the danger. Ladders, hatchets^ powder- 
bags and every things necessary to master the enemy's resis- 
tance within the town, brought by the Sappers and Miners, who 
notwithstanding the dreadful scene in which they are acting, 
preserve that cheerfulness which is to be found amidst dangers ; 
but it is above all on the features of the young and courageoua 
officer seen in the foreground (M. Pat6), a worthy Chief of Bat- 
talion of Sharp-Shooters of Africa, that it breathes. 

A scene of the comical kind » but yet noble is found on the 
right hand of the spectator. Six drummers and trumpets, under 
the order, of a Drum-Major of the 47th of Line beat and sound 
the charge: the Drum-Major, especially engaged with the im- 
portance of his part, seems to be indifferent to what is going on 
round him; he is leaning against a part of a wall in ruins, and 
places himself in the same attitude during the siege, he would 
take, were all the women looking at him at the head of his regi- 
ment. 

The Colonel Combes is the hero of the second ground , and 
M. de Lamoriciire that of the third ; he is seen at the top of the 
breach, in his uniform of Lieutenant-Colonel of the Zouaves, his 
sword his hung to his right hand ; he wields a hatchet with the 
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\elt hand, and giireS his orders before entering the town , where 
the explosion of a mine is about to wound him. By his side 
stand MM. Vieux , who was killed in the action ; Bertrand , de 
Kicbepanse, and Garderens de Boisse, who, in the second pic- 
ture is making the first for the breach; he still holds and waves 
his flag which is fixed at the extremity of a musket; but he has 
fallen dangerously wounded in the shoulder. On the right, the 
Zouaves, led by the Lieutenant Samary, armed with sword and 
poniard, pursue the Arabs, which have taken refuge in the ad- 
joining houses. 

Several officers have been struck in this bloody siege. Next 
to a gun, half overturned, a Zouave is supporting his Captain, 
M. Sauzai, who, amidst the most painful sufferings, revives at 
the sight of the Colonel Combes. Behind him, M. de Serigny, a 
Major of the 2nd Light of infantry, is buried under the rains of 
a wall, that the Arabs have just overturned upon him. 

Above the frieze that surmounts these three beautiful pic- 
tures, is noticed a grisaille imitating the antique basso-relieves; 
they were composed and executed by M. Feron, under the direc- 
tion of M. Horace Vernet; they represent the fruits of colonisa- 
tion, and the military education directed by french non commis- 
sioned officers, who are drilling Zouaves; next come Engineers 
tracing roads. The last scene represents fields cultivated by 
soldiers, and then it seen the sea -port, where the exchange of 
goods is made. The three gilt medallions are ; Perseverance, 
Valor, Vigilance. 

Besides these pictures, which in their ensemble, contitute the 
greatest value of the gallery, two other pictures are devoted to 
the African war. The first is the fight of the Habrah, which 
took place on the 13d of December, 1838. There is seen the 
Marshal Clauzel. marching to Mascara, and Abd-el-Kader. who 

if h^K***^ ^^^ ***™* '" ^ ^^^^ ^*^ separates the wood of the 
fj^brah from the heights that terminate the horison. on the 
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The other is the Teniah of Mouzaia, and the occapation of th« 
d^fll^, OQ the 12d of May, 1840. 

Battle of Islt.— On the Uth of August 1844.— General (then 
Colonel) Yussaf, is presenting to the Marshal Bageaad, the stan- 
dars and the parasol of commandement « carried away by the 
Spahis and the Chasseurs, when taking up the camp. 



The Gardens and the Park.— These magnificent grounds 
contain so many beauties, that it would fill a volume to describe 
them all in detail ; the limits of this work, therefore, not admit- 
ting of such prolixity, we shall give a short notice of the most 
remarkable. They were laid out by de Notre. 

Parterre d'£att.— This is a sort of terrace below the one we 
have already mentioned , which contains two basins of water, 
surrounded by emblematical groups of statuary. 

ParUrre du JVord.— This is the next object in point of conse- 
quence. It is on the right hand side in descending the garden, 
and is ornamented by some beautiful white marble statues, and 
two basins, surrounded and intersected by statues of nymps, etc. 
The steps leading to it are also of marble. 

Parterre du Midi.— On the left hand side in descending, white 
marble steps lead to it ; there are two basins of the same mate- 
rial, and it is ornamented with vases. 

Orangerie.— The Orangery is very extensive, and merits atten- 
tion , as it contains a great number of orange trees and other 
exotics. One orange tree is said to be about 200 years old. 
The Orangery is just beyond the Parterre du Midi. 

Bassin de Neptune.—To arrive at this basin , the visitor tra- 
verses the all^e d'eau (so called from its having several small 
fountains on either side). This is the most magnificent foun- 
Uin In the gardens, and the quantily of water which it spouts 
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out from different parts, is prodigious; there are nearly 100 
issues which all pour forth the limpid element at the same time, 
crossing, mingling with, and intersecting each other. The basin 
is ornamented with several allegorical groups in lead, the prin- 
cipal of which represents Neptune and Amphitrite. 

Bassin de Latone.—This fountain is of a pyramidal form, and 
is very handsome. The walk leading to it, called the Parterre 
de Latonne, is skirted on both sides by a great number of sta- 
tues, groups, etc., the subjects all taken from the heathen my- 
thology. 

AlUfes du Tapis Vert.— This is one of the prettiest walks in the 
whole garden, being ail grass, and is bordered by beautiful 
statues and vases of marble. In conducts us to the 

Bassin d'Apollon.—This is a beautiful fountain , nearly as large 
as that of Neptune. It is surrounded like the others, by superb 
mythological groups and statues, some in lead, some in marble. • 
Further on, is seen the great canal, a fine sheet of water, ex- 
tending nearly 5,000 feet in length, and about 200 in breadth; 
besides two branches running from it, one on either side, to a 
considerable distance. 

Jardin du rot. — This garden is laid out with great taste in 
the English manner, and contains some handsome statues. It is 
on the north side. 

Bosquet des Dames, — This is a delightful grove with a basin 
in the middle of it, from the centre of which a jet-d'eau rises te 
an immense height. The fountain is surrounded by a terrace, 
which is ornamented by allegorical figures in bas-relief and 
statues. 

Bosquet des bains d'Apollon, — This is, perhaps, the most pic- 
turesque and beautiful grove of the whole. It contains a lake, 
a rock, and a grotto of the finest description, and abounds with 
superb statuary. 

The smaller fountains, or petiles eaux (as they are called). 
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usually play the first Sunday in every month, daring the summer; 
but the more considerable ones (as it costs a great sum of money 
to put them in motion), play only occasionally, as we had pre- 
Tiously stated. The newspapers always announce the days. 

Le grand Trianon. — This superb edifice is the work of Man- 
sard, and was built, as we have already stated, by order of 
Louis XIV, for his mistress, Mme de Maintenon. It stands at 
the south west corner of the park, and is certainly a most noble 
structure, consisting of a centre and two wings, the front of all 
which is a magnificent piazza, or arcade, composed of beautiful 
marble pillars : seen at a short distance it has a very imposing 
and even grand appearance. 

The garden is a most enchanting promenade ; nature and art 
have united to render it the wonder and admiration of all who 
visit it, and we only regret that we have not space enough to 
give a detailed account of its beauties, but are obliged to leave 
it to the reader's imagination, until he shall have an opportu- 
nity of obtaining occular demonstration. 

It abounds with shady and verdant walks, oderiferous flowers, 
refreshing fountains, and exquisite specimens of statuary. 

Petit Trianon. — This is a handsome little building, and the 
interior is elegantly fitted np. To see interior of the Trianon's it 
is necessary to produce passport, or pass a gratuity. 

There are two gardens attached to this dwelling, one in the 
English, the other in the French taste. They are both very 
small, but beautiful, particularly the English one, which is a 
most romantic spot, containing cascades, lakes, rivulets, farm- 
houses, etc., etc. 

VmcEiiiiEs.— >A large village of great antiquity, about a league 
from Paris. The foundations of the castle date from about 1337 ; 
it is surrounded with deep ditches lined with stone, and was 
first used as a state prison by Louis XI. No building is more 
connected with historical incident than this chAteau. Here 
ClMrles V expired; and here, in 1422, l\i« viM\\V%1&vur\\ k\ 
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ha?e since arisen and successively bequeathed the French more 
than one noble and animated piece. Victor Hugo, Dumas, 
and Scribe seem to be the able and successful competitors of the 
present day. Theatrical monopoly having ceased during the 
revolution, the number of small theatres soon amounted to no 
less than thirty ; but, ^a 1807, Napoleon issued a decree redu- 
cing them to eight. They have since gradually increased to 5 
principal theatres, 11 of the second and third orders, an 10 or 12 
of a still minor description. Numerous sentinels guard the 
avenues to all the French theatres, and preserve order in the 
interior. The audience who await the opening of the doors are 
arranged in files and admitted two or three at a time, without 
the slightest pressure or confusion, and by the number of ave- 
t nnes provided to each house the Parisian theatres are rapidly 
evacuated. Except at some of the minor theatres, ladies are not 
admitted to the pit. 

Names of places in the French Theatres corresponding with 
the English places, 

1. Avant-Scdne da rez-de.chnuMte ) 

etdes prexnidies... > Staige Boxes. 

2. — des secondes i 

3. Balcon des premiires.......^......... Seats in first Row* 

4. Stallesde balcon, i 

5. — d'orchestre.... >StaUes. 

6. — de premiere gallerie \ 

7. Loges de premiere galerle. Boxes level with Ist Gallery. 

8. Premidreit loges deiace Front Boxes 1st Gallery. 

9. — decflte Side ditto ditto 

10. Deoxidmes loges de fiice Front ditto Sod Gallery. 

11. — decOt« Side ditto ditto 

It. Baignoire, de ^ ;-;;;; ;-^^ \ Front and Side Pit Boxes. 

14. Orchestre * .'... Between the Band and Pit. 

15. Premidre galerie First Gallery. 

16. Troisidmes loges de face etcintre. Third Row of Boxes. 

17. Denxidme galerie Second ditto 
8. Parterre ., Pit. 

N. B. When going to a theatre in a public carriage, always pay 
the fare before it starting. 
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Ac4DiiMiE iHP^RtALE DE MusiQUE, OF French Opera,-- 
and opened in the sammer of i821. The prtn 
towards the Rue Lepelletier. In the interior, four 
are supported by Corinthian columns painted ligl 
enriched with gilding. The scenery and machi 
theatre arc admirable. Nothing can exceed the sp 
which the ballets are got up, or the excellence of 
and the orchestra is decidedly the best in Earope. 
168 feet in length, is brilliantly fitted up with lust 
rors. The performances are Mondays, Wednesda 
and Sundays. This house will contain an audiei 
persons. The prices are :— 

Admission. — Premieres de face, 10 fr. Avant-f 
Baignoires, 7 fr. Amphith^&tre, 7 fr. 50 c. Balcon 
ehestre,7 fr. 50 c. Secondes de face, 7 fr. 50 c. ( 
50 c. Parterre, 4 fr. — Performances begin at 7 < 

Op^ra Italien. — Erected 1785. The facade is i 
six columns of the Ionic order, supporting an entabl 
interior, which is of a circular form, presents f 
boxes, and his richly ornamented with gilding. T 
handsome. The perfomances take place during thi 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Places 1,282. 

Admission. — Premieres de face, 10 fr. Avant-s 
50 c. Baignoires, 10 fr. Balcon, 10 fr. Stalles 
10 fr. Secondes de faces, 10 fr. Galerie, A fr. Pa 
— Performances begin at 8. 

TfliATBB-FRANgAis. — This theatre is consecrated 
formance of tragedy and comedy "selon les regies 
begun hy the Duke of Orleans iu 1787, after deaini 
and has nothing striking in its exterior. The pcrist 
the Rue de Richelieu presents pillars of the Doric o 
ing ten arcades. Above is a range of Corinthian p 
covered gallery partly skirled by shops, extends round 
I« the ceotr« of th« vestibule is a splendid marb 
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VvUaire, by Houdon, represented in a sitting posture. The in- 

^ terior of tbe honse is elliptical. It contains three tiers of boxes 

I and tow galleries. The first and second tiers are supported by 

' light pillars of cast iron ; but at the third tier a range of Doric 

> columns, which supports the ceiling, produces a disagreeable 

eflfect. The proscenium is light and elegant. The seats of the 

pit are furnished with backs. The saloon is only remarkable for 

the lustres and looking-glasses with which it is ornamented. The 

managers of this theatre are the principal actors. Places, 1,522. 

Admission, — - Premieres de face, 6 fr. 60 c. A?ant- scenes, 
6 fr. 60 c. fialcon, 6 fr. 60 c. Orchestre, 5 fr. Secondes do 
face, 3 fr. 50 c. Galerie , 2 fr. 50 c. Parterre, 2 fr. 50 c. — 
Begins at 7. 

L'ODtoN. — Was first built in 1779, but has been twice des- 
troyed by fire. It underwent a thorough repair in 1830. The 
facade towards the Rue de TOd^on presents a portico if eight 
Doric colums ascended by nine steps. It is surrounded by a 
covered gallery skirted with shops. This was the first Parisian 
theatre lighted by gas. The saloon is remarkably handsome. 

Admission. — Premieres de face, 4 fr. Avant- scenes, 5 fr. 
Baignoires, 2 fr. 50 c. Balcon, 3 fr. Stalles d'orchestre, 2 fr. 
50 c. Secondes de face, 2 fr. Galerie, 1 fr. 50 c. Parterre, 
1 fr. — Perfomances begin at 7. 

Th^tbe de l'Op^ba-Comique, Boulevard des Italiens. — The 
interior of this theatre is elliptical, with three tiers of boxes. 
Around the pit is a circle of baignoires arranged as boxes. The 
decorations are white and gold. The ceiling contains the por- 
traits of Boieldieu, Gr^try and other composers, in medallions. 

Admission. — Premieres de face, 7 fr. Ayant-sc6nes, 7 fr. 
Baignoires, 5 fr. Balcon, 6 fr. Stalles d'orchestre, 5 fr. Se- 
condes de face, 2fr. Gallerie, 2 fr. 50 c. Parterre, 2 fr. 50 c. 
— Performances commence at 7 to half -past 7. 

ThAatbe Ltrique, Bonlevart du Temple.— This theatre is de- 
voted the entire range of the drama, including Oi^nf^. 
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Admissiott. — Premieres de face, 5 fr. Ayant-scines, 6 fr. 
Baignoires, 1 fr. 50 c. Balcon, 5 fr. Stailes d'orchestre, 4 ft*. 
Orcliestre, 5 fr. Secondes de face, 2 fr. 50 c. Galerie, 1 fr. 25 c. 
Parterre, 1 fr. 25 c. — Performances begin at about 6. 

Theatre du Vaudeville, Place de la Bourse, formerly the Opdra- 
Comique. The interior is of a circular form, and holds 1,300 
persons. 

Armissiim. — Premieres de face, 5 fr. Avantpsc^nes, 6 fr. 
Baignoires 5 fr. Balcon, 4 fr. Stailes d'orchestre, 5 fr. Se- 
condes de face, 2 fr. Galerie, 1 fr. Parterre, 2 fr. — Perfor- 
mances begin at 7. 

Theatre des Var^t^s, Boulevard Montmartre, — Opened 1807, 
for the performance of farces and vaudevilles. Decorated with 
columns of the Doric and Ionic orders, though simple, the fagade 
of this theatre produces a good effect. Places 1,240. 

Admission, — Premises de face, 5 fir. Avant-sctoes, 6 ft. 
Baignoires, 2 fr. 50 o. Balcon, 5 fr. Stailes d'orcheg|re, 5 fr. 
Orchestre, 4 fr. Secondes de face, 4 fr. Galerie, 2 fr. t^arterre, 
2 fr.— Performances begin at 6 to half-past. 

Gtmnase Dramatique, Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle. — Erected 
1820. Vaudevilles, comedies, and short comic operas are per- 
formed here. Places 1,040. 

Admission. — Premieres de face, 4 fr. Avant-seines, 6 tr. 
Baignoires, 4 fr. Balcon, 5 fr. Stailes d'orchestre, 5fr. Or- 
chestre, 4 fr. Secondes de face, 2 fr. 50. c. Galerie, 1 fr. 25 c. 
Parterre, 1 fr. 75 c— Begin at half-past 6. 

Th^tre du Palais-Bo tal. — Is neatly decorated, but is of 
very small dimensions; the number of places dot not exceed 900. 
Vaudevilles and farces are performed here by an excellent com- 
pany. 

Admission, — Premieres de face, 4 fr. Avant-scdnes, 5 fr. 
Baignoires, A fr. Balcon, 5 fr. Stailes d'orchestre, 4 fr. Se- 
condes de face, 1 fr. 50 c. Galerie, 2 fir. Parterre, 1 fr. 25.— 
Performances begin at from 6 ot 7. 
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Pobte-Saint-Mabtin. — This ediUce is remarkable for having 
heen planned, built, and decorated, in the short space of 75 days, 
for the reception of the company from the French Opera, which 
had been destroyed by fire. It underwent extensive repairs in 
1850. Tho pieces performed here are vaudevilles, melo-dramas, 
ballets, and pantomimes. Places 1,800. 

Admission, — Premieres do face, 5 fr. Avant-sc^nes, 5 fr. 
Baignoires, 2 fr. 50 c. Balcon, 3 fr. Stalles d'orchestre, 3 fr. 
Orchestre, 2 fr. 50 c. Secondes de face, A fr. Galerie, 2 fr. 
50 c. Parterre, 1 fr. 50 c— Begins at about 6. 

L'ambigu-Comique, Boulevard St-Martin.— Erected in 1828, the 
ancient theatre on the Boulevard du Templb having been des- 
troyed by fire. Melo-dramas, ballets, and vaudevilles are per- 
formed here. Places 1,800. 

Admission, — Premieres de face, 3 fr. Avant-sctoes, 5 fr. 
Baignoires, 2 fr. 50 c. Balcon, 2 fir. Stalles dWehestre, 3 fr. 
Orchestre, 2 fr. 50 c. Secondes de face, 2 fr. 50 c. Galerie, 
1 fr. 50 c. Parterre, 1 fr. 25.— Begins at about 6. 

Theatre de la GaIt^, Boulevard dn Temple.— it holds, 1,800 
spectators. The performances are vaudevilles and melodramas. 

Admission, — Premieres de face, 5 fr. Avant-sc^nes, 5 fr. 
Baignoires, 4 fr. Balcon, 3 fr. Stalles d'orchestre, 2 fr. 50 c. 
Orchestre, 2 fr. Secondes de face, 1 fr. 50 c. Galerie, 1 fr. 
25 c. Parterre, 1 fr.— Begins at about 6. 

Th^tre Imperial, Boulevard du Temple.— At this theatre. 
Military pieces, and vaudevilles are represented. It contains 
1^200 places. 

Admission.— ?remi&Tes de face, 3 fr. Avant - scenes , 4 fr. 
Baignoires, 2 fr. Balcon, 2 fr. 50 e. Stalles d'orchestre, 2 fr. 
50 c. Secondes de face, 2 fr. Parterre, 1 fr.— Begins at 6. 

Cirque Napol^n, Boulevard du Temple. — For equestrian 
exercises, feats, &c.— Begins at 8. 

Admission, 2 fr. and 1 fr. 
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Th^tbb des Foubs-Dbamatiques, Boalevard da Temple, boldi 
1 ,400 persons, for vaadeTilles and farces. 

AcimmtOM.— Premieres de face, 2 fr. 25 c. Avant-scines ,. 
2 fr. 75 c. Balcon, 1 fr. 50 c. Orchestre, 1 fr. Parterre » 
75 c— Begins at 6. 

Th^tre de M. Comte, Passage Cboiseul. — Tbe actors, who 
are generally youn^, lads perform vaudevilles, comedies, &c., 
with great ability. For children it is a little amusing theatre. 

AimifsioA.—Avant -scenes, 5 fr. Loges de face et stalles,. 

5 fr. Orchestre, 2 fr. Deuxidmes loges, 1 fr.— Begins at 

6 1/2. • 

Th^atbe S^raphin, 121, Palais Royal.— This is a kiod of pup- 
pet-show, with mechanical figures, called Ombres Chinoises, &c. 

Admission, 75 c. to 1 fr. 50 c. —Performances at 2 and at 8. 

Soirees Mtst^ieuses, by Robert Houdin, 8, Boulevard des Ita- 
l iens.- Legerdemain , tricks with cards, &c. 

Admission, 1 fr. 50 c; ^ (r., and A fr. 

Cirque de l'Impi£ratrice, Ghamps-£lys^es. —This handsome 
building is devoted to equestrian exercises, during the sam- 
mer only. The seats are capable of holding 6,000 persons. 

Admission^ — 1 fr. and 2 fr. — The performances commeoce 
at 8. 

HippODRdiff. outside the fiarri^re de l'£toile, opposite the sou- 
therO' front of the Triumphal Arch, is a large oval enclosure for 
equestrian exhibitions three or four times a week in summer. 
The seats will contain about 10,000 spectators. 

Admission.—i fr.; 2 fr. and 3 fr. 

Panorama.- In the Champs-Elys^es. 

GtoRAMA.— Champs-Elys^es, not far from the Panorama, It is 
imilar to Mr. Wyld*s globe, in Leicester- square. 
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Concerto.— These are namerous in the French metropolis, 
particularly during the winter, when there ace sometimes two or 
three on the same day. They are advertised in the daily papers, 
and the usual price of admission is 10 fr. 

Requiems and particular masses are occasionally performed 
at Notre-Dame« St-Roch. The Madeleine and Notre-Dame-de< 
Lorette, they are also previously advertised. 

CafAs-Concebts.— The favourite evening lounge of the Parisian 
bourgeois. There is no admission money paid hot the visitor is 
expected to take some refreshment. One of the performers 
passes at intervals along the tables to collect the bounty of the 
audience. The Caf^s Chantants mostly resorted to are on the 
Champs-£lys£es. The visitors are accommodated in the open 
air, and the singers under elegant kiosks, adorned with flowers. 
There is also a subterranean Caf6 in the Palais Royal where a 
band of blind musicians perform some excellent pieces, and a 
man dressed as a savage executes rather loudly on kettle-drums. 

The Carnival takes place during the six weeks which precede 
Ash Wednesday. That of the present year 1854 appeared to 
have lost all its former energy ami fun. The procession of the 
BcBuf Gras consists in the perambulation of a prize ox , preceded 
by music, and accompanied by a numerous train of butchers fan- 
tastically dressed. 

Balls. — In the native land of dancing, it may w expected 
that public balls and assemblies will be held every night, and 
almost in every street. They are, however, much more frequent 
in winter than during the summer. 

A ball is given at the Opera-House every Saturday during the 
carnival. It usually commences about midnigt, and frequently 
continues until the bells toll for early matins. The company is . 
^ually masked, and many appear in fancy dresses. 

The utmost order and decorum prevail. 

The public gardens are also much tie(\\x^TiV.ft^\i^ \«aRA\%\ «»?^ 
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besides these, there are ball-rooms at varioas places, where the 
price of admission varies according to their character. 

The principal Bals masques take place in the Grand Opera- 
House. Gentlemen may go to these balls in plain clothes, bni 
ladies are only admitted in masks or in costumes. The ticket 
costs 10 f^. at the doors, but 6 fr., if purchased in a shop. 

Masked balls are also given at some of the minor tbeatres, 
and dancing saloons. 

The most freqaented Balls Booms are the 

Sallb Sainte-C^ciu:, bis, 95, Bqe St. Lazare. 

Admission, 3 francs. 

Salle Valentino, 359, Bne St. Honors.— One may take a glass 
and eijoy a quiet cigar in the Gallery. 

Admission, 2 and 3 francs. 

The Jardin-d'Hivbr, Avenue des Ghamps-Elys^es.— Here balls 
and concerts are given both in winter and summer. The com- 
pany is generally composed of the better classes. Juvenile balls 
are also given here occasionally. The admission to the bails 
vary from 5 to 10 fr. ; it is also open in the day time. 

Admission, 1 tr. 

The CiATBAU DBS Fleobs, Avenues des Champs-Ely s^s.— 
This is a fairy-like garden, where fireworks and concerts oftoD 
take place. 

Admission, 3 to 5 fr. 

Jabdin BIabille, AI16e desVeuves.—Dancing, rifle shooting, etc. 

The Chalet, Avenue Gabrielle, Champs-Elystes. 

Chateau- Rouge, 2, Rue Neuve-Clignancourt, outside the Bar* 
riire Rochechouart. 

The Ranelacr, at the entrance of the Bois de Boulogne. The 
prices of admission are between 1 fr. 50 c. and 3 fr. for gentle- 
men ; the ladies are free. 

Grande-Chaumi^re, 96, Boulevard Montparnasse. — Described 
under Friday. 
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The Boulevards were formerly the boundaries of Paris; but» 
as the city ^daaliy extended itself on every side, parts of 
them were at length found in the very centre of the population. 
They consist of a road» or rather of a superb street, as wide as 
Portland Place, with a row of elms on each side. This road 
extends through the whole of the city, and nearly round it, for- 
ming a circumference of almost seven miles. The walks are 
laid down with asphalt for the accommodation of foot passen- 
gers ; and on each side of the malls is an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of noble mansions, splendid hotels, caf^s, restaurateurs, 
theatres, shops, tea-gardens, etc. 

The Boulevards on the north, which are called the Great Bou- 
levards, were planted in 1660. The trees have therefore attain- 
ed a majestic size. Some of those on the south were not com- 
pleted until 1761 ; but the walks are wider, and the trees more 
luxuriant. The Boulevards were formerly covered with turf, 
and were much resorted to for playing at bowls ; hence the deri- 
vation of the name, "rouler sur le vert," to bowl upon the 
green. 

The principal charm of the Boulevards, consists in the gay and 
festive crowd which constantly fills them. From noon until 
night, they are the favourite resort of the Parisiaqs of every 
description. In the heat of the day, and the early part of the 
evening, the walks are lined with a double or treble row of 
chairs, occupied by various groups, reading, chatting, drinking, 
smoking, or gazing on the pedestrians. The Parisian petit- 
maitre, is always to be seen here, carelessly lolling with his 
legs on one chair, while a second supports his body, and his 
arm is, with studied negligence, thrown over a third. The 
chairs are hired at two sous each. 

Towards night the crowd increases, and almost the whole 
extent of the Nortliern Boulevards, from that of the Madeleine 
to St. Antoine, but particularly the Boulevard des Italiens forms 
one closely wedged moving mass. The cafes ateXw^vwC^-^'^ci^- 
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minated. The face of every passenger is clothed with smites 
the ParisiaB has forgotten the vexations and fatigues of the day, 
and abandons himself to the dominion of pleasure. No city ii 
Europe habitually presents so lively and amusing a spectacle. 

The Southern Boulevards are not so much frequented, and 
will be visited by the stranger when he wishes for a pleasanl 
and more solitary walk. They were planted in 1761. 

Champs Elysies (Elysian Fields). — This vast inclosnre wai 
planted by Colbert, in 1670, and extends from the Place de la 
Concorde, to the Arc de TEtoile, as far as Chaillot on the east 
and to the extremity of the Faubourg du Roule on the west. 
The Faubourg St. Honors borders in on the north, and the Coars 
la Reine on the south. The entrance from the Place de la Con- 
corde is ornamented by two lofty pedestals supporting the figures 
of restive horses, by Costou. Few parts of Paris afford a view 
comparable to that which this spot presents. In front is the 
Ij Palace of the Tuileries, and its magnificent garden ; on the left,. 

I are the noble hotels of the Faubourg St. Honors ; on the right 

I is the river, and behind, the Arc de Triomphe. 

I This vast extent of ground is planted with trees in varfous 

li avenues, and composing different forms. A horse rail-road has 

Ij been fixed in an alley of the Champs Elysdes, parallel to the 

D river, extending to Passy. The fashionable walk, extends only 

^ to the fountain, within this space on both sides are chairs let for 

2 sous each; the walk is most crowded between 4 and 6. 

1^ Cowrs Ja Reine (The Queen's Course). — This, when the roads 

\\ are not too dusty, is a pleasant promenade. It is on the south 

j: of the Champs Elysdes, and extends nearly a mile along the Bank 

\ of the Seine, from the corner of the Place de la Concorde. It 

\ was planted by Mary de Medicis in 1628, and re-planted by the 

i<. Duke D'Antin in 1723. There are four rows of trees, twelve 

\ feet from each other, forming a grand principal walk, and two 

} swaWer ones. 



I 
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Allde des Veuves (The Widows* Walk). — An avenue of Ireei 
bearing this name, extends from the fountain of the Champs 
^ Elys^s to the west exireimty of the Coars la Reioe. it is 
' crowded with guinguettes and tea-gardens, and is frequented by 

. the middle and lower classes of Parisians. 

^ The Champ de Mars (The Field of Mars). — This vast expanse 

reaches from the front of the Military School to the banks of the 

Seine. It is bordered by a double avenue of trees, and sur- 

I rounded by a fossd, and a lofty wide embankment. Exclusive of 

r the space covered by the trees, it is 2700 feet in length, and 900 

in breadth. It has been the scene of many celebrated f6tes. 

The troops quartered in Paris are frequently reviewed here. 
20 thousand men can easily manceuvre in the Champ*de Mars. 
Horse races, also take place here. A great proportion of the 
spectators are accomodated on the surrounding embankment^ 
whence they have an uninterrupted view of the sports, without 
the possibility of accident or danger. 

The Barndres.—The extensive system of smuggling which pre« 
vailed in the reign of Louis XVI, was the cause of the erection 
of the walls which now surround Paris. The edifices for the 
collectors of the revenue at the barriers, are elegant and orna- 
ment each entrance. 

The total extent of this wall is 26,778 yards, having 50 gates 
•r Barriires, bearing different names. 



ENGLISH & FRENCH 

TOCABULARY AND FAMILIAR PHRASES 



TBB PROIfUNCIATIOIf. 



Spoken. 
The numbera 
1, one 
S, two 
S, three 

4, four 

5, five 

6, six 

7, sereii 

8, eight 

9, nine 

10, ten 

1 1 , eleven 

12, twelve 

18, thirteen 

14, fourteen 

15, fineen 

16, sixteen 

17, seventeen 
IH, eighteen 

19, nineteen 

20, twenty 

21, twenty-one 

22, twenty-two 
2!J, twenty-three 

24, twenty-four 

25, twenty-five 



Written. 


Pronounced. 


Lea nombree. 


Laynombrt, 


1, un 


unff 


2, deux 


deu 


8, trois 


trwas 


4, qaatrc 


kattre 


5, cinq 


sank 


6, six 


seece 


7, sept 


set 


8, huit 


wect 


9, nenf 


niif 


10, dix 


deece 


11, onze 


ontze 


12, douze 


dooze 


18, treixe 


trayze 


14, quatorze 


kaitorze 


15, quinze 


kanrze 


16, seize 


sayse 


17. dix-sept 


dee^e-set 


18, dix.hnit 


dee-zweet 


19, dix-neuf 


dees-n&r 


20, vingt 


van» 


21, vingt-un 


vangK tnni 


22, vingt-deux 


vanKt deu 


23, vingt-trois 


— trwat 


24, vingt-quatre 


—kattre 


25, vingt-cinq 


—sank 
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Spokeu. 


Written. 


Pronounced. 


30, thirty 


30, trente 


trant 


40, forty 


40, quarante 


kar-rant 


50, fifty 


50, cinquante 


sangkaut 


6U, sixty 


60, soixante 


soitcsaut 


70, seventy 


70, soixante-dix 


soissant-deece 


80, eighty 


80, quatre-vingts 


kattre-vanK 


»0, ninety 


90, quatre^vingt-Klix 


•—vang deeee 


100, one hundred 


100, cent 


sanB 


120, six score 


120, cent-vingt 


see-vanK 


200, two hundred 


200, deux cents 


deu-san* 


500, five hundred 


500, cinq cents 


sanff sanB 


1 ,000, one thousand 


1,000, mille 


meel 


1,000,000, milUon 


1,000,000, millioa 


millions 



FAMILIAR PHRASES. 



1 pray you 
If you please 
Bring me 
Lend me 
I thank you 
1 give you thanks 
Go and fetch 
Go and seek 
Presently 

Dear Sir, do me that 
kindness 

Do me that favour 

Dear Madam, grant 
me this favour 

I beseech you 
1 conjure you 
1 beg it as a favour 



Je vons prie 
8*il vous platt 
Apportez«moi 
Pr6tez-mol 
Je vous reroercie 
Je vous rends gr&ce 
Allez qn^rir 
Allez cbercher 
Tout a I'heure 
Moncher Monsieur, 

faites-moi ce plai- 

sir 
Faites - moi cette 

gr4ce 
Ma chere demoiselle 

accordez-moi cette 

gr&ce 
Je vous en supplie 
Je vous en conjure 
Je vous \b demande 

par gr^ce 



Je voo pree 
8eel voopla 
Apportay m'waw 
Praytay m'waw 
Je voo rammairsee 
Je vous raniT grace 
Allay kerrer 
Allay shershay 
rdo-ta-leur 
Monrshair Mossieu , 

fate moo-aw ce 

playzeer 
Fate m'waw cet 

grace 
Ma bhair demoizel, 

accorday mNvar 

cet grace 
Je voo-zanff supplee 
Je voo-zan^ cous^jur 
Je voo le demmand 

pac ^^^^^ 
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Spoken. 
Oblige me so far 

Expressions tf kind- 
ness. 

My lyfe 
My dear Boal 
My love 

My little darling ^ 

My little heart 
iSweet heart 
My little honey 
IMy pretty angel 
My all 

Compliment. 

I give you a thou- 
sand thanks 

ra do it with plea- 
sure 

With all my heart 

Heartily 

I am obliged to you 

1 am wholly your;! 

I am your servant 

You are too oblig- 
ing 

You give yourself too 
much trouble 

I find none in serv< 
ing you 

You are very kind 

What will you be 
pleased to have ? 



WrKlen. 

Obliges-moi jasque 
lA 

Expressions de ten-" 
dresss. 

Ma vie 

Ma chere Ame 
Mon amour 
Mon petit mignon, 

m. 
Ma petite mignonne,^ 

f. 
iMon petit ccBur 
Ma mie 

Ma petite pouponne 
Mon bel ange 
Mon tout 

Pour complimenier. 

Je vous rends mille 

grdoes. 
Je le ferai avec plai- 

sir 
De tout mon cceur 
De bon cceur 
Je vous suis oblige 
Je suis tout a vous 
Je suis votre servi< 

teur 
Vous Ates trop obli- 

geant 
Vous vous donnez 

trop de peine. 
Je n*en trouve point 

k Yous servir 
Vous ^tes fort hon- 

n6te 
Que souhaitez-voub? 



PronoDneed. 

Obleejay m^w ji 
ke*la 

Expression^ dm im 
dress. 

Ma vee 

Ma shair ame 
Monnamoor . 
Monff ptee min 

yonff, m. 
Ma p*teee min«yon< 

f. 
Mong pHee keur 
Mam-mee 
Ma p*teet poopon 
Monff bel anje 
Moofl^ too 

Poor complimentai 

Je voo ranff md 

grace 
Je le ferny avc 
' plaizeer 
De too moni keur 
De bongr keur Qa 
Je voo swee-zobli 
Je swee too-ta-vo 
Je swee votre serv 

teur 
Voo-zate tro-pobVu 

jant 
Voo-voo-donnay ti 

de pane 
Jen'ani troovepoii 

avoo serveer 
Voo-zate fort -on 

nayt. 
Ke swaytay too ' 
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Spoken. 
I desire you to be 
free with me 

Without compliment 

Without ceremony 

1 loTe you with all 
my heart 

And I also 

Depend upon me 

Command me 

Dispose of your ser- 
yant 

Do but speak the 
word 

Yon do me too much 
honour 

Let's forbear com- 
pliments 

Present my service 
to Mr. N— 

Remember me to 

him 
I will not fail 
Present my respects 

to my lady 



Go before, 
ready to 
you 

After you. Sir 



I am 
follow 



I will not forget my- 
self so far as that 
comes to 
No more of that 
I don't love so many 

ceremonies 

That's the best way 

You are in the right 

on^t 



Written. 

Je vous prie d'en 
user librement 
avec moi 

Sans compliment 

Sans c£r6monie 

Je Yous aime de tout 
mon ccBur 

Et moi aussi 

Faites fond sur moi 

Commandez-mdi 

Disposez de Totre 
serTitenr 

Vous n'avez qu*i 
dire 

Vous me foites trop 
d'honneur 

Laissons les compli- 
ments 

Faites mes baise- 

mains k Monsieur 

N— . 

Assurez-le de mon 

amiti6 
Je ne manquerai pas 
Assurez mademoi- 
selle de mon ami- 
ti£ 
Passez derant, je 
suis pr^t k vous 
suivre. 

vous. Mon- 
sieur 
Je ne m'oubllerai 
pas jusque-lA 



Proaounoed. 
Je vous pree dan nii- 
zay leebremanK- 
tavec m'waw 
Sans complimanff 
Sani cerraymonee 
Je voo-zame de too 

mon8 kenr 
Ay mway ocee 
Fate fonff sttr m*waw 
Commanday-mwaw 
Dispozay de votre 

sairviteur 
Voo n'avvay kadeer 



Brisons U-dessut 
Je n'aime point tant 

de famous 
G'est le mieux 
Vous avez raison 



Voo me fate tro don- 

neur 
Lay sons lay com- 

plimanff 
Fate may baize mans 

a Mossieii N— 

AssUray le de mon- 

nammitiay [pa 

Je ne manskerray 

AssUray Madmoyzel 

de mon-nammitiay 

Passay devans, je 

swee prayta voo 

sweevre 
Appray voo, Mos- 

sieu 
Je ne moobliray pa 

jiiske la 

Breezons la dessii 
Je n'aym poinr tanS 

de fassous 
Say-le mieii 
Voo z^vvay rayzons: 
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Spoken. 

To affirm, deny , and 
consent* 

It is true 

Is it true ? 

It is but too true 

To tell you the truth 



5 



Really it is so 

Who doubts it? 
There is no doubt 

on't 
1 believe yes 
I believe not 
J say yes 
I say not 
I say it is 
1 say it is not 
Believe me 
I can tell you 
I can assure you 

I warrant you 
You have guessed 

right 
Yes, indeed 
Iwill 

I consent to it 
1 give my consent 

to it 
I am not against it 

1 agree to it 
Done 

To consult. 
What is to be done 
What shall we do 
WhAt do you advise 
me to do 



Written. 

Pour ecffimierj nier 
et consentir, 

II est vrai 

Est-il vrai? 

II n^est que trop vrai 

Pour vous dire la 

v6rit6 
En effety il est ainsi 

Qui en doute ? 

II n^y a point de 

doute 
Je crois que oui 
Je crois que non 
Je dis que si 
Je dis que non 
Je gage que oui 
Je gage que non 
Croyez-raoi 
Je puis vous dire 
Je puis vous assurer 

Je vous en r^ponds 
Vous avez devin^ 

Vraiment oui 
Je le veux bien 
J^y coosens 
J^y donne les mains 

Je ne m'y oppose 

pas 
Ten suis d^accord 

Tope 

Pour consulter 
Que faut-il faire 
Que f eto\iA-i\ow« 
iQue me coTi&e\\\«L< 
\ voua Ae ^aAte 



Pronounced. 

Poor tufeermay^ niay 

aykonffsanteer. 
(I ay vray 
Ay teel vray 
11 nay ke tro vray 
Poor voo deer la 

la very-tay 
an-efCiy il ay tan* 

see 
Kee ans doot 
11 nee-ya point de 

doot 
Je cr'waw kwee 
Je— ke nons 
Je dee ke see 
Je dee ke nong 
Je gage kwee 

Je ke noni 

Cr*waw-yea m'waw 
Je pwee voo deere 
Je pwee voo-zasaii- 

ray 
Je voo-zanflr reppons. 
Voo-zavvay devvee- 

nay 
Vray mauK wee 
Je le veil bianff 
Je cong-sang 
Je don lay mani 

Je ne mee oppose pa 

J*ang swee d'accor 
Tope 

Pour conOsulter, 
Ke fo-til fair 
,Kfi ferrong noo 
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Spoken. 

What course shttU 

we take . 
Let's do one thing- 
It will be better for 

me to — 
Hold a little 
Would it not be bet- 
ter that 
I had rather — 
Let me alone 
You had best to— 

If I were in your 

place, 1 — 
'Tis all one 
.'Tis the same thing 

Of eating and drink- 
ing. 

1 have a good appe- 
tite 
1 am hungry 
J am very hungry 
I am almost starved 
Eat something 

What will you eat 

I could eat a bit of 

Give me something 

<o eat 
I have eaten enough 
1 am satisfied 
Will you eat any 

more 
I have no more 

stomach 
I am dry 
I am very dry 



Written. 

Quel parti pren- 

drons-nous 
Faisons une chose— 
11 vaudra mieux que 

je — 
ArrStez un peu 
Ne vaudrait-il pas 

mieux que — 
J'aimerais mieux—- 
Laissez-moi faire 
Vous feriez mieux 

si- 
Si j'^tais a votre 

place, je — 
G'est tout un 
C'est la m^me chose 

De manger et de 
boire. 

J*ai bon app^tit 

J'ai faim 
J'ai grand faim 
Je meurs de faim 
Manger quelque 

chose 
Que voulez - vous 

manger 
Je mangerais bien 

un morceau de — 
Donuez-moi quelque 

chose k manger 
J*ai assez mang£ 
Je suis rassasie 
Voulez-vous manger 

davantage 
Je n'ai plus d'app£- 

tit 
J'ai soif 
J'ai grand soif 



Pronounced. 
Kel partee pran- 

drong noo 
FayzonK-zUne shoze 
11 vodra mieii ke je 

Arraytay-zunK peii 
Ne vo-dray-til pa 

mieii ke 
J'aymeray mieii 
Lay-say m'waw fair 
Voo ferriay mieii see 

See jettay-za votre 

place (or plass) 
Say too tuns . 
Say la mame shoze 

De mangjayy et de 
b'wawre. 

Jay bon-nappetee 

Jay fane 
Jay gran? fang 
Je metir de fang 
Mangjay kelk-shoze 

Ke vooUay voo 

mangjay 
Je maugjeray biang 

un8^ morHO de *- 
Donnay m'waw kelk 

shoze a mangjay 
J'ay assay mangjay 
Je Kwee rassasiay 
Voollay voo mang 

jay davvantage 
Je nay plti d'appai-' 

tee 
J'ay swof 
J'ay granK swof 
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Spoken. 
Give me some drink 

I could drink a glass 

of wine 
Drink then 
1 have drank enough 
1 thank you 

Of going and cont- 
ing^ §fc. 

From whence come 
you 

Where are you go- 
ing 

I come— I go 

Come up — —Come 
down 

Come ill — Oo out 

Come on 

Don't stir from 
thence 

Stay there 

Come near me 

Get you gone 
Go your ways 
Go back a little 

Come hither 

8tay a little 

Stay for me 

Do not go so fast 

You go too Tast 

Let that alone 

Why 

Because 

1 am well here 

The door is shut 

The door is open 

i>pen the door 



Written. 
Donnez-moi k boire 

Je boirais bien un 

verre de vin 
Buvez done 
J'ai assez bu 
Je vous remercie 

Dialler et de venir, 

D'ou venez-vous 

Oil allez-vous 

Je viens — Je vais 
Montez — Descen- 

dez 
Bntrez — Sortez 
Avancez 
Ne bougez pas de lA 

Demeurez \k 
Appi'ochez-vous de 

moi 
Retirez-vous 
Allez-vous en 
Reculez - vous un 

peu 
Venez ici 
Attendez un peu 
Atteiidez-moi 
N'allez pas si vite 
Vous allez trop vite 
Laissez cela 
Pourquoi 
Parce que 
Je suis bien ici 
La porte est fermee 
La porte est ouveite 
Ouvrez la porte 



Pronounced. 
Ddnnay m'waw a 

bwawre 
Je bwarray bianf 

uns vair de Tanf 
Biivvay donff 
J'ay assay bii 
Je voo remmairsee 

Dallay^ ay de ven* 
neer^ flTtf- 

Doo vennay too 

Oo allay too 

Je vianJ— Je Tay 
\Jonictay — Dessan- 

day 
Autray— sortay 
AvvanSsay 
Ne boojay pa de la 

Demmeiiray la 
Approshay too de 

m'waw 
Retteeray too 
allay voo-zunK 
Recciilay voo zuni 

peii 
Veiinay-zissee 
Attauday-zungpea 
Attanday m*waw 
Nallay pa see veet 
Voo-zallay tro Teet 
Lays-say sella 
Poorkwaw 
Pars-ke 

Je swee bianff issee 
La port ay fairmay 
La port ay toovairt 
Oovray la port 
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Spoken. " 
Shut the door 
Open the window 
Shut the window 
Come this way 
Go that way 
Come this way 
Go that way 
What do you look 

for 
What have you lost 

Ofapeaktng^ saying, 
doing, §^c. 

Speak aloud 
You speak too low 
Who do you speak 

to 
Do you speak to 

me 
Speak to him 
Do you speak 

French 
I speak it a little 
What do you say 
What did you eay 
I say nothing 
I said nothing 
Hold your tongue 
1 do hold my tongue 
I heard it 
I was told so 
They say so 
Every one says so 
Master told it me 
My lady told it me 
What does he say 
What does she say 
He said nothing to 

me 
She said nothing to 

me 



Written. 
Fermez la porte 
Ouvrez la t'en^tre 
Fermez la fen^tre 
Venez par ici 
Allez par \k 
Passez par ici 
Passez par \k 
Que cherehez-vous 

Qu'avez-vous perdu 

Deparler, de dire, 
de faire, g*c. 

Parlez haut 

Vous parlez trop has 

A qui parlez-vous 

Parlez-vous k moi 

Parlez -lui 
Parlez-vous Fran- 

^ais 
Je le parte un peu 
Que dites-vous 
Qu^avez-vous dit 
Je ne dis rien 
Je n'ai rien dit 
Taisez-vous 
Je me tais 
Je Tai ouK dire 
On me Fa dit 
On l6 dit 

Tout lemondele dit 
Monsieur me I'a dit 
Madame me Ta dit 
Que dit-il 
Que dit-elle 
11 ne m'a rien dit 



Fermai la port 
Oovray la fennaytre 
Fermai la fennaitre 
Vennay par-rissee 
AHay par la 
Passay par-rissee 
Passay par la 
Ke shairshay voo 

Kavvay voo pairdd 

De parlay, de deer^ 
defaire, §fc* 

Parlay ho 

Voo parlay tro ba 

Akee parley voo 

* 
Parlay voo - za - 

m'waw 
Parlay IVee 
Parlay voo Franf 

say 
Je le pari uns peii 
Ke deet voo 
Kavvay voo dee 
Je ne dee riang 
Je nay rians dee 
Tayzay voo 
Je me tay 
Je lay wee deer 
OnK me la dee 
Onr le dee [dee 
Too le monKde le 
Mossieii me la dee 
Madam me la dee. 
Ke dee-til 
Ke dee-tell 
11 lie ma rians dee 



Bile ne m*a rien dit Ell ne ma riaat^ <Le.e 
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Spoken. 

What do yoa do 
What have you 

done 
I do nothing 
1 have done nothing 
What does he do 
What does she do 
Answer me 
Why don't you an- 
swer 

Of hearing f hearken- 
ing^ &c. 

Do you hear 

1 do not hear you 

Speak louder 
Hark ye come hither 

1 hear you 
1 listen to you 
Be quiet 

DonU make a noise 

You break my head 
(or you distract 
me) 

You are trouble- 
some 

To ask a question. 

How do you say 

What»8 that 
What do they say 
What means that 
What do you mean 



^ What do yoa lbink\Qac vou* t«m>A^ 



lean \ 
kink\( 



Written. 
Que faites-vous 
Qii^avez vous fait 

Je ne fais rien 
Je n*ai rien fait 
Que fait-il 
Que fait-elle 
R§pondez-moi 
Que ne r^pondez 
vous 

jyeniendre ePScow 
ter, &c. 

M'entendez-vous 
Je ne vous entends 

pas. 
Parlez plus haut 
Ecoutez, venez ici 

Je vous entends 
Je vous ^coute 
Demeurez en repos 

Ne faites pas du 

bruit 
Vous me rompez la 

tdte 

Vous ^tes incom- 
mode 

Pour interroger. 

Comment dites 

vous 
Qu*est-ce que c*est 
Que dit-on 
Que veut dire cela 

A\tc 



Pronounced. 
Ke fayt voo 
Kavvay voo fay 

Je ne fay rianff 
Je nay rians fay 
Ke fay-til 
Ke fay-telle 
ReponKday m'waw 
Ke ne repponffday 
voo 

Dantandre^ deccoo- 
tafff 9ie, 

Man^tanday voo 
Je ne voo-zans-tan 

pa 
Parlay plu ho 
Ekkoottay, yennay- 

zissee 
Je voo -zans-tand 
Je voo-zeccoot 
Demmeuray-zanff 

reppo 
Ne fayt pa da 

br'wee 
Voo me rompay la 

tate 

Voo-zate-zauScom- 
mode 

Poor anffterrqjay 

Command deet too 

Kais ke say 

Ke dee-tonff 

Ke yeu deer cella 

,Ke vollay voo deer 



V^<^ 'H^^ ^ivaiS^^ 
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Spoken. 
Tell me, may a body 

know 
May a body ask yoa 

What doyottask 

What is it you 
desire 

Of knowing f forget' 
tingt and remem- 
bering 

Do you know him 
Do you know her 
Do you know them 

I know him 

J know her 

1 do not know them 

We know one ano- 
ther 

I belieTe I know 
him 

1 didk now her 

Do you know me 

I have forgot your 
name 

The gentleman 
knows me well 

Do you remember 
that 

I remember it very 
well 

Of walking, 8m?. 

It is very fine wea- 
ther 
Let us walk out 



Written. 
Dites-moi, peut-on 

savoir 
Peut-on Yous de- 

mander 
Que demandez- 

▼ous 
Que souhaitez-YOus 



Pronounced. 

Deet-m*waw, peu- 

ton sav-war 
Peu-tonff Yoo dem- 

mandai 
Ke demmauday yoo 

Ke swaytay yoo 



De eonnaifre, eTou- 
blier^ et de ressou^ 
venir, 

Le connaissez-YOos 
La connaissez-YOus 
Les conoaissez' 

YOUS 

Je le connais 
Je la connais 
Je ne les connais pas 
Nous nous connais- 

sons 
Je crois que je le 

connais 
Je l^ai eonnue 
Me connaissez-Yous 
J'ai oubli^ votre 

nom 
Monsieur me con- 

nait bien. 
Vous souvenez-YOus 

de cela 
Je m^en souviens 

fort bien 

De la promenade, 

II Tait fort beau 

temps 
Allons nous prome- 

ner. 



De connaytre, dooh' 
liay, ay de ae res- 
sovenneer 

Le counaissay-Yoo 
La connaissay yoo 
Lay connaissay voo 

Je le connay 

Je la connay 

Je ne lay connay pas 

Noo noo connais- 

sonic 
Je crwaw ke je le 

connay 
Je lay eonnue 
Me connay say yoo 
J'ay oobliay Yotre 

none 
Mossieu me connay 

bians 
Voo souYennayYoo 

de sella 
Je m*anK sooviaiis 

fore-bians 

De la promenade, 
II fay for bo tanz 

Allong noo prom- 
] menay 
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Spoken. 
Let 08 go and take 

the air 
Will you go along 

with me 
IwiU 
Whither shall we 

go 

Shall we go 
coach 

As you please 

You are in the right 

Cheer up, let us 
walk 

Will you go by wa- 
ter 

Where is the boat 

Stop the boat 

That is a fine pro- 
spect 

This is 'a very plea- 
sant place 

You go too fast 

I cannot follow you, 

I cannot 'go so fast 

Do not go so fast 
Let us rest a little 



Wiitton. 

AlloBS prendre Tair 

Voulez-vous Tei 

avec jnoi 
Je le venx bien 
Oil irons-nous 



this 



k 



Stay for me 
Let's walk in 

, walk 

Of weather. 

How is the weather 
Is it fine weather 
Is it bad weather 

Is it hot 
U it cold 



Irons-BOos en ca- 

roRse 
Comme iWousplaira 
Vous avez raison 
Courage, marchons 

Voulez-Tons aller 

par eau 
Ou est le bateau 
Arr^tez le bateau 
Voila un beau coup 

d*<Bil 
C'est un endroit fort 

agr^able 
Vous allez trop vite 
Je ne sauraisvous 

suiyre 
Je ne sanrais aller 

si vite 
N'allez pas si Tite 
Reposons-nous un 

peu' 
Attendez-moi 
Promenons-nous 

dans cette all^e 



Du tempt 

Quel temps fait- 
Fait-il beau temps 
Fait-il mauvais 

temps 
Fait-il chaud 
Fait-il froid 



ProBoimced. 
AUoBS prandre lair 

Vollay voo venneer 

avec mVaw 
Je le veu bians 
Oo eerons noo 

EeronK noo-zanK 

karrocce 
Commil voo plaira 
Voo-zarvay rayzons 
Koo-raje, marshons 

Voolay-voo-zallay 

par-o 
Oo ay le bate 
Arraitai le bato 
Voyla uns bo coo 

deuil 
Say ton andr^^aw 

fort-agrayable* 
Voo-zallay tro veet 
Je ne sorai too 

sweevre 
Je ne soray aller 

see veet 
Nallaypa see reet 
Reppozonff noo- 

zuns peu 
Attunday mwaw 
Prommen-nons noo 

danK set allay 

Du tang* 

Kel tans fay til 
Fay-til bo tans 
Fay-til movay tan« 



Fay-il sho 
Fay-til frVaw 
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Spoken. 
Does the sun shine 
It is fine weather 
It is bad weather 
The weather is 

changeable 
It is hot 
It is cold 
The sun shines 
'Tis cloudy weather 
Does it rain 

1 don^t believe it 

It rains 

'Tis but a shower 

'Tis but a cloud that 

passes by 
It rains very fast 
It hails 
It snows 
It freezes 
It thaws 
I think it freezes 

very hard 
The snow melts 

away 
It thunders 
It lightens 
Thewind blows hard 
The wind blows cold 

The wind is changed 



Written. 
Le soleil luit-il 
II fait beau temps 
U fait mauvais temps 
Le temps est incon- 
stant 
U fait chaad 
II fait froid 
Le soleil luit 
Le temps est couvert 
rieut-il 

Je ne crois pas 

II pleut 

Ce n'est qu^une on- 

d^e 
Ce n'est qu^une 

nu^ qui passe 
II pleut bieu fort 
U gr^le 
11 neige 
II gele 
II d^g^le 
Je crois qu*il gMe 

bieu fort 
La neige se fond 

11 tonne 

11 fait des Eclairs 
II fait grand vent 
11 fait un vent froid 

Levent est chang^ 



Pronounced. 
Le soUajl luee-til 
U fay bo tanff 
11 fay movay tanff 
Le tans ay.tans 

constant 
II fay sho 
II fay fr*waw 
Le sollayl lu6e 
Le tanS ay coovair 
Pleu t'il (or, pleu- 

teel) 
Je ne crVaw pa 
II pleu 
Ce nay kune ons- 

day 
Ce nay kune nuay 

kee pas 
II pleubianr fore 
II grail 
II nayje 
Iljale 
11 dayjale 
Je cr'waw kil jale 

bianK fore 
La nayje se fons 

11 ton 

II fay day-zecclair 
II fay granK vaiiS 
11 faytuuf vans 

frooaw 
Le vans ay shans- 

jay 
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Spoken. 

To salute, &c. 

Good morrow, Sir 

Your servant 

1 am your servant 

I aiB yours 
How do you do . 

Very well 
At your service 
And you, Sir, how 
do you do 

Very well, thank 

God 
I am overjoyed to 

see you 

I am obliged to you 

How does your bro- 
ther do 

I believe he is well 

I rejoice at it 
Where is he 
111 the country 
111 town 
At home 
He is gone out 



Written. 

Pour salueTf &c. 

Bonjour, Monsieur 
Votre serviteur 
Je suis votre servi- 
teur 
Je suis le vdtre 
Comment vous por- 

tez-vous 
Fori bien 
A votre service 
Et vous, Monsieur, 
comment vous 
portez-vous 
Port bien, Dieu 
merci 
J'ai bien de la joie 
de vous voir 

Je vous suis oblig^ 

Comment se porte 
monsieur votre 
frfere 

Je crois qu*il se 
porte bien 

Je m'en r^jouis 

Oil e8t-il 

A la campagne 

En ville 

Au logis 

II est sorti 



Pronounced. 
Poor salluety Sur. 

BonSjoor, Mossieu 
Votre sairviteur 
Je swee voire sair- 
viteur I 
Je swee le yotre i 
Command voo pore* 

lay voo 
Fore bianK 
A votre sairvice 
Ay voo Mossieu, 

commanS voo 

portay voo 
Fore biansr, Dieu 

mairsee 
J'ay bians de la 

j'waV de voo 

vuawr {or voo-or) 
Je voo swee-zoblee- 

jay 
Command se port, 

monsieu voire 

(ralr 
Je cr'waw kil se 

port-bians 
Je manfiT rejwee 
Oo ay til 
A la campan-ye 
An veel 
O lojea 
11 ay sortcc 
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Spoken. 

He will be glad to 

see yoa 
I am his servant 

How does my lady 

do 
She is well 
She is not well 

Sit down a little 

I cannot 

Pray stay a little 

1 will not fail 

Farewell, Sip 

Avant de secoucher. 

Night comes on 

It is very late 

It is time to go to 

bed 
You come home 

very late 
Come with me 

I will go to bed 

Warm my bed 

Good evening 

Good night 

Give me a night- 
cap 

Take away the can 
die 

Leave the candle 

Call me to-morrow 
betimes 



Written. 

II sera bien aise de 

Yous voir 
Je suis son servi- 

teur 
Comment se porte 

madame 
Bile se porte bien 
EUe ne se porte pas 

bien 
Asseyez-vous un 

pen 
Je nesaurais 
Attendez un pen, 

je vous prie 
Je n'y manquerai 

pas 
Adieu, Monsieur 

Going to bed 

La nuit approche 
II est fort tard 
II est temps de 

smaller coucher 
Vous vous retirez 

fort tard 
Venez avec moi 

Je veux me coucher 

Bassinez mon lit 

Bonsoir 

Bonne nuit 

Donnez-moi un bon- 
net de nuit 

Bmportez la chan- 
delle 

Laissez la chandelle 

Appelez - moi de 
main de bon ma- 
tin 



Pronounced. 
II serra bianr-aize 

de voo-vooawr 
Je swee son* sairvi- 

teur 
Command se port 

maddam 
El se port bians 
Bl ne se port pa 

bians 
Assay-yay^voo-zuns 

peu 
Je ne soray 
Atuni^-day-zun? 

peu je ^oo prea 
Je nee mankeray 

pas 
Adieu,. Monsieu 

Awantf de se coo-' 

shay. 
La n'wee approshe 
Il-lay fore tar 
Il-lay tanfir de sallay 

cooshay 
Voo voo retteeray 

fore tar 
Vennay-zavvec 

m'waw 
Je veu me cooshay 
Bassinay mons lee 
Bong swawr 
Bon-Dwee 
Donnay mwaw un8 

bonay de uwee 
Amportay la shan- 

del 
Lay-say la sbandel 
Appelay m*waw ( or 

moo-aw) dem- 

mans, de bons 

mattauis. 
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Spoken. 
Do not fail 
I must rise by break 
of day 

I am very sleepy 

Light a candle 

Somebody knocks at 
the door 

Rising in the morn- 
ing. 

Who knocks at the 

door 
Who is there 
Are you a bed still 

Do you sleep 

Awake 

I am awake 

Rise 

Is it time to rise 

'Tis broad day 
'Tis eight o'clock 
Open the door 
It is locked 

Stay a little 

I am going to rise 

I rise 

1 went to bed very 

late 
At sun-rise 
Good morrow 
How do you do 

Dress yourself 



Written. 
N'y manqnea pas 
II faut que je me 

l^veilapointe du 

jour 
Je suis tout endor- 

mi 
Allumez une chan- 

delle 
Quelqu*un ftrappe i 

la porte 

En ae levant le ma- 
tin. 

Qui frappe k h 

porte 
Qui estU 
Etes-vous encore an 

lit 
Dormez-Tons 
Eveillez-vous 
Je suis ^eill^ 
Levez-Tons 
Est-il est temps de 

se lever 
n est grand jour 
11 est huit heures 
Ouvrez la porte 
Elle est ferm^ d 

la clef 
Attendez un pen 

Je me l^ve 

Je vais me lever 

Je me suis couch^ 

(ort tard 
Au lever du soleil 
Bonjour 
Comment vonspor-l 

tez-vous I 

Habillez-vous 



Pronocmoed. 
Neemanikay pa 
II fo ke je melaFea 
la p*woint da joor 

Je swee too-^ans 

dormee 
AUumay-zune ahan- 

del 
Kelk unsfirap a la 

port 

Ang ae lewan/f U 
mattan9 

Kee frap-a la port 

Kee ay la 

Ayte voo zanf-oore 
o lee 

Dormay-Too 

Ayvayl-yay voo 

Je swee-zayvayl-yay 

Leway-voo 

Ay-til tang de se le- 
vay 

II y a gran' joor 

II ay weet-eur 

Oovray la port 

El ay fairmay a la 
clay 

Attannf - day - znnff 
pea 

Je vay me lev?ay 

Je me lev 

Je me swee cooshai 
fore tar 

O lewai du solail 

Bonzjoor 

Commanz voo por- 
tal voo 

iHabbil-yay voo 
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Spoken. Written. Prononnoed. 



About breakfast. 
Will you breakfast 

Is it time to break- 
fast 

What will you hare 
for breakfast 

Bread and batter 
Have you break- 
fasted 
Give me something 
to eat 

What you like 
Will you have bread 

and butter 
How do you like it 

Cat sausages 

Eat new-laid eggs 

Give us new-laid 

eggs 
Do you like poached 



Take the dish away 
How do you like it 

It is good 
It is not bad 

Sir, I thank you 

You don't eat 

1 have eat very well 



Pour dSjeHner, 

Voulez-vous d^jeik' 
ner 

Est-il temps de de- 
jeuner 

Que voulez-vous 
pour votre d^eu- 
ner 

Du pain et dubeurre 

Avez-vous d^jeikn^ 

Donnez-moi quel- 

que chose A man* 

ger 
Ge que vous aimez 
Voulez-vous du pain 

et du beurre 
Comment le trou- 

vez-vous 
Mangez des saucis- 

ses 
Mangez des CBufs 

frais 
Donnez - nous des 

(Bufs frais. 
Aimez-vous les oeufs 

poch^s 
Otez ce plat 
Comment le trou- 

vez-vous 
II est bon 
II n'est pas mau- 

vais 
Je vous remercie, 

monsieur 
Vous ne mangez pas 
J*ai ir^s-bien mang<& 



Poor dejunay, 

Voolai voo d^jeu- 

nai 
Ai-til tauK dede- 

jeunai 
Ke voollai voo poor 

votr dejeunal 

Du pans ai du beur 
Awai'voo de-jeu- 

nai 
Donnai m'waw kelk 

shozea manf-jai 

Ce que voo-zaimai 
VooUaid voo du pancr 

ai du beur 
CommauSle troovai 

voo 
Manx jai dai so- 

ceece 
Mans jai dai zeu- 

frai 
Donnai noo dai zeu 

frai 
Aimai voo lai-zeu 



Otai ce pla 
Command le troovai 

voo 
II ai bon* 
11 n'ai pa movai 

Je voor emmairsee, 

mossieu 
Voo ne man^ jai pa 

\ Vw. 
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Spoken. 
You only jest you 

have eat nothing 

at all 
liet*8 say grace 

Before dinner. 

It is time to go to 

dinner 
At what o^clock do 

you dine 

At twoo^clock 
Pray take dinner 
with us to-day 

Call for dinner 

It is not ready yet 

They have rung the 
beil 

Sit down 

"Why 80 much cere- 
mony 

Are all the guests 

come 
Not yet 
Give us new bread 

As you please 

1 shall help myself 

Give us the dish 
This meat is very 

good 
Sir, you don't eat 

Excuse me, 1 eat 
heartily 
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Written. 
Vous Yous moquez, 

vous n'avez rieu 

mang§ 
Rendons graces 

Avant le diner, 

fl est temps d'aller 

diner 
A qneile heure avez- 

vous accoutum^ 

de diner 
A deux heures 
Je vous prie de 

diner aujourd'hui 

avec nous 
Faites servir le di 

ner 
11 n^est pas encore 

prdt 
On a sonnS la clo- 
che 
Asseyez-vous 
Pourquoi faites- 

vous tant de fa- 

90ns 
Tons les convi^s 

sont-ils venus 
Pas encore 
Donnez - nous du 

pain fraiii [ra 
Comme il vous plai- 
Je me servirai moi- 

m^me 
Donnez-nous le plat 
Cette viaude est tres 

bonne 
Monsieur, vous ne 

mangez pas 
Je vous demande 

pardon, je mange 

tr^s bieii j 



Pronounced. 
Voo voo mokai, voo 

nawai riang mans- 

jai 
Randons grace 

Awanff le deenai 

l\ ai tans dallai 
deenai 

A kel ear awal yoO' 
zaccootumai de 
deenai 

A deu-zeur 

Je voo pree de dee- 
nai ojoordwee 
avec noo 

Fate sairveer le dee- 
nai 

II n*ai pa-zanff-core 
prai 

On-na sonnai la 
cioshe 

Assai-iai voo 

Poor-kwaw fate voo 
tans de fassonS 

Too lai conKviai 

sonStil venu 
Pa zanscore 
Donnay noo du pans 

fray 
Com il voo plare-a 
Je me sairveeray 

m'awaw mame 
Douuay noo le pla 
Set veeaud-ay ipay 

bon 
iVIossieu, voo ne 

maiisjay pa 
Je voo demmand 

pardons, jemaiisje 

tray bians 
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Spoken. 
Give the gentleman 

some drink 
Madam, I drink 

your health 
Sir, 1 thank you 

Take away all these 

things 
Serve up the second 

course 
I have no appetite 

As you please 
I'his is our common 

fare 
I am dry 
Give me a glass of 

vfine 

Come, Sir, here^s 
the king's health 

Drink about 

There's excellent 
wine 

This is bat ordinary 
cheer, but you are 
heartily welcome 



Written. 
Donnez k boire a 

monsieur 
Madame, je vous sa- 

lue 
Monsieur, je vous 

remercie 
Otez tout ceci 

Servez-le second 

Je n'ai point d'app^ 
tit [ra 

Comme il vous plai 

C'est notre ordi- 
naire 

J'ai soif 

Donnez - moi un 
verre de vin 

AUons, Monsieur, je 
vousportelasant^ 
du roi 

Buvez a la ronde 

Voila d'excellent vin 

C'est une mediocre 
ch^re, mais vous 
^tes le tr^s bien 



To speak French. 

Do you learn 

French 
Yes, Sir, I learn it 

You do very well 

For 'tis a language 
very much in la- 
sh iou 



Pronounced. 

Donnay-za b'wawr a 
Mossieu 

Maddam, jevoo sal- 
ine 

Mossieu, jevoo rem- 
mairsee 

Otay too i 



Pour parler Fran- 

gais. 
Apprenez - vous le 

Fran^ais 
Qui, Monsieur, je 

Tapprends 
Vous faites fort 

bien 
Car c'est une langue^ 

fort a la mode 



Sairvay leseconf? 

Je nay puoinf dap- 

pettee 
Com il Yoo plare-a 
Say notre ordeenair 

J'ay awof 

Donnay m'awaw uns 

vair de vanf 
Allong Mossieu, je 

voo port la santay 

du roo-aw 
Beuvay-za la ronde 
Voyla d'exellang 

vans 
Say-tune meddiocre 

shair, may voo- 

zate le tray bianS 

vennu 

Poor parlay Pran9- 

say. 
Apprennay voo le 

Franssay? 
Wee, Mossieu, je 

Tapprans 
Voo fate fore bians 

Kar say-tune lanS 
fore-ta La mode 
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Spoken. 

'Tisnow-a-dayg the 

universal tongue 

Every body speaks 
French 

French is spoken in 
all the Courts of 
Europe 

All persons of qua- 
lity speak French 

] confess it, but it is 
a very difficult lan- 
guage 

The English tongue 
is much more dif- 
ficult 

Besides French is 
softer than Eng' 
lish 

Are you very well 
versed in the 
French tongue 

No, 1 know scarcely 
any thing of it 

Tis said, however, 
that you speak 
very well 

I know enough of it 
to tell you, i am 
your humble ser- 
vant 

Do you understand 
what you read 

I understand better 
than I can speak 

What do you learn 
by heart 

I learn some words 
in the Vocabulary 
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Written. 
C'est aujourd*hui la 

langue univer - 

selle 
Tout le monde parle 

Fran9ai8 
On parle Frangais 

dans tontes les 

Cours de TEurope 
Tontes les personnes 

de quality parlent 

Fran9ai8 
Je vous Tavoue, mais 

c'est uue langue 

bien difficile 
L^ Anglais est beau- 
coup plus difficile 

Outre cela, le Fran* 
(ais est plus doux 
que TAnglais 

Etes-vous fort sa- 
vant dans la lan- 
gue fran9aise 

Non je n^en sais qua- 
si rlen 

On dit pourtantque 
vous parlez fort 
bien 

J'en sais assez pour 
vous dire que je 
suis votre tr^s 
humble serviteur 

Entendez - vous ce 
que vous lisez 

J'entendsmieux que 
je ne parle 

Qu^apprenez - vous 
par coeur 

J'apprends quelques 
mots dans le Vo- 
cabulaire 



Pronounced. 
Say tojoordwee la 
langue imivaimel 

Toole monffd pari 

Franff-^ay 
OnK pari Franff-say 

dani^ toot lay coor 

de leurope 
Toot lay pairsonae 

de kallitay pari 

FranS-say 
Je voo lavoo, may 

say-tune lani? bi- 

ans difficeel 
Langlay ay bocoo 

plu difficeel 

Ootre sla, le Fran^- 

say aypludooke 

lan'-glay 
Ayte voo fore sav- 

van danf la lang 

FraniT^ays 
Nou, je nans say 

kazeeriaynS 
On dee poortang ke 

voo parlay fore 
bian 
J'an sayzassay poor 

voo deer ke je 

swee votre tray 

zumble sairviteur 
Antanday voo ce ke 

voo leezay 
J'antanfl^ mieu ke je 

ne pari 
Kapprenuay voo par 

keur? 
J'appranK kelk mo 

dans le vocabu'^ 

lair 
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Spoken. 
Bye4he-bye how do 
you call that 

I believe it is called 

Very well, and this 

You learn very well 

1 thank you for en- 

couraging me 
Do I pronounce 

well 
Pretty well 
Judifferent well 
You only want a 
little practice 

If you take pains 
you will learn 
French 



1 am convinced 
that truth 



To hire a lodging, 
Sir, do me a favour 

With all my heart 
what will you be 
pleased to have 

That you would 
come with me, to 
look out for 
lodging 



Written. 
Dites - moi un pen 

comment appelez- 

vous cela 
Je crois qu*on Vap- 

peile— 
Fort bien, et ceci 
Vous apprenez fort 

bien 
Je vous remercie de 

ce que voas m*en- 

couragez 
Prononc6-je * bien 

Assez bien 
Passablement bien 
II ne vous manque 

qu'un peu d'exer- 

cice 
Si vous prenez de la 

peine vous ap - 

prendrez le Fran- 

9ais 

suis convainctt de 

cette ykstiXk 

Pour iouer un loge- 
tnent. 

Monsieur,faite8-moi 

un plaisir 
De tout mon cceur, 
que souhaitez - 

vous 
Que vous veniez 

avec moi pour me 

cherchet* un loge- 

ment 



of Je 
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Pronounced. 
Deet m'waw un peu 

commanff appellay 

voo sla 
Je crwawkon lappel 
Fore biansr, ay ces- 

see 
Voo zapprennay fore 

bians 
Je voo remmairsee 

de ce ke voo man 

coorajay 
Pronong-sayje 

bianS 
Assay bianf 
PassablemanK bian| 
11 ne voo manke kun' 

peu dexairceece 

See voo prennay de 

la pane voo zap. 

prandrayle Prang- 

say 
Je swee conff-vanku 

de set verritay 

Poor looay »«« /<?;«- 
manO 

Mossieu, fate mVaw 

uns playzeer 
De too mong keur : 

ke swaytay voo 

Ke voo venniay-zaw 
vec m'waw poor 
me shairshair uns 
lojemanff 



* The accent on tbe ^, in this instance, as in the first person singular 
of all the yerbs in tr, when used interrogatiyely, seems to be required 
by no rule, but merely finr the sake of euphony. 
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Spoken. 
I shall wait on you 

wherever you 

please 
Stay, here is a bill at 

this door 

Let us knock at this 

door 
Who is there 
A friend 
Whom do you want 

to speak with 
With the master or 

mistress of the 

house 
Here is my mistress 

Madam, have you 
any rooms to let 

Yes, Sir, will you 
be pleased to see 
them 

I am come on pur- 
pose 

How many must you 
have 

I want two rooms, a 
closet, and a gar- 
ret for my man 



Must your rooms be 
furnished, or un- 
furnished 

Furnished 

Will you take the 
pains to come up 

We follow you 



Written. 

Je vous accompa 
gnerai la ou i 
vous plaira 

Arr^tez , voici un 
billet a cette porte 

Frappons a la porte 

Qui est \k 

Ami 

A qui souhaitez - 

vous parier 
Au maitre, ou ^ la 

maitresse du logis 

Voici ma maitresse 

Mademoiselle, avez- 
vous des cham- 

. bres a loner 

Oui, Monsieur, sou- 
haitez - vous les 
voir 

Je snis venu dans ce 
dessein 

Combien vous en 
faut-il 

II me faut deux 
chambres, un ca- 
binet, et un gre- 
nier pour mon va- 
let 

Faut - il qu'elles 
soient garnies ou 
non garnies 

Garnies 

Voulez-vous pren- 
dre la peine de 
monter 

Nous vous suivons 



-U 



Pronounced. 



yeray la oo 11 voo 

plaira 
Arraytay, vaoysee 

un? bil-yay a set 

port 
Frapponsr-za la port 

Kee ay la? 

Ammee 

A kee swaytay voo 

parlay ? 
maytre, oo a la 

maytress du lojee 

Vuoysee ma may- 
tress 

Maddemuoysel, 
away voo day 
shambre-za looay 

Wee, Mossieu, sway- 
tay voo lay voo- 
awr? 

Je swee vennu dang 
ce dessan? 

CombianfT voo zenc 
fo til ? (or fo tee) 

II me fo deu sham- 
bre, unB cabbinay, 
ay uu grenniay 
poor mon? vallay 

Fo-til kel swaw gar- 
nee oo nons gar- 
nee 

Garnec 

Voolay voo prandre 
la pane de monf- 
tay? 

Noo TOO sweewonK 
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Spoken. 
How much do you 
ask for it a week 

1 never let my lodg- 
ings but by the 
month, • or the 
quarter 

Well, I shall take 
them by the 
month 

That is too much 



Written. 
Combien en deman- 

dez-vous par se- 

maine 
jene loue mescham. 

bres que par mois 

ou par quartier 

Eh bien, je les pren- 
drai par mois 

C'est trop 
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Pronounced. 
Combiaus anf dem- 

manday too par 

semmane 
Je ne loo may sham- 

bre ke par mVaw, 

00 par kart-yay 

Ay bians, je lay 
prandray parm'- 
waw 

Say tr6 



VOCABULARY. 



Of time, 

the day^ 
the (lawn 
the sun rising 
the night 

noon 
midnight 
the morning 
the evening 
sun-set 

a holy-day 
a work-day 
to-day 
yesterday 

the day before yes- 
terday 
to-morrow 
after to-morrow 
an hour 



Du temps. 

le jour 

I'aube du jour 
le lever du soleil 
la nuit 

midi 

minuit 

le matin 

le soir 

le coucher du soleil 

un jour de fi^te 
un jour ouvrier 
aujourd^ui 
hier 
avant-hier 

demain 
apr^s-demain 
line heure 



du tang 

Le joor 

Lobe du joor 

Le levvay du sollayl 

La nwee (or la nu- 
ee) 

mid-dee 

minn'wee 

le mattanff 

le swawr 

le cooshay du sol- 
layl 

un8^ joor de fate 

uns joor oovriai 

ojoordwee 

yare 

avant iare 

demmanff 

aprai demmanf 
une eur 
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Spoken. 


Written. 


Pronounced. 


half an hour 


demi-heure 


demmee-eur 


a quarter of an hoar 


un quart d'heure 


ung car deur 


a minute 


une minute 


une minute 


a moment 


un moment 


\xng moman* 


an instant 


un instant 


un nansstanff 


a week 


une semaine 


une semmain 


a month 


un mois 


unf m*waw 


a year 


un an 


un nani^ 


the leap^ear 


I'annfie bisextile 




a quarter of a year 


un quartier 


uns cartee-iai 


an age 


un siecle 


unS seeakle 


eternity 


r§ternit§ 


lettairnitai 


the beginning 


ie commencement 


le commanScemanS 


the middle 


le milieu 


le milieu 


the end 


la fin 


la fang 


Of days. 


Des jour8» 


Day joor 


Monday 


Lundi 


LunSdee 


Tuesday 


Mardi 


Mardee 


Wednesday 


Mercredi 


Maircredee 


Thursday 


Jeudi 


Jeudee 


Friday 


Vendredi 


VanSdredee 


•Saturday 


Samedi 


Sammeddee 


Sunday 


Dimanche 


Demangsh 


Of months. 


Des mois. 


Day m*waWf (or 
mooaw) 


January 


Janvier 


Jang-Tiai 


February 


F6vrier 


Fev-vriai 


March 


Mars 


Mars 


April 


Avril 


Avril 


May 


Mai 


Mai 


June 


Juin 


Juang 


July 


Juillet 


JVil iait 


August 


Aout 


Aoo 


September 


Septembre 


Sepiambre 


October 


Octobre 


Octobre 


November 


Novembre 


Novambre 


December 


D^cembre 


Dessambre 
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Spoken. Wriiten. Pronounced. 



Of reasons. 

the spring 
the summer 
the autumn 
the winter 

Of clothes 

a suit of clothes 

man's clothes. 

a close coat 

a waistcoat 

a surtout 

the trimming 

lace 

the fringe 

the lining 

a button 

a button-hole 

the pocket 

a fob 

a cloak 

a night-gown 

a girdle 

a frock for a groom 

the linen 

clean linen 

fould linen 

a shirt 

the ruffles 

cover-sluts 

a cravat 

a neck-cloth 

a handkerchief 

a night*cap 

the stockings 

the garters 



Des smsons. 

le printemps 
l'^t£ 

I'automne 
I'hiver 

Des hahits, 

un habit 

habits d'homme 

un juste-au-corps 

one veste 

un surtout 

la garniture 

la dentelle 

ia frange 

la doublure 

un bouton 

une boutonni^re 

la poche 

un gousset 

un manteau 

une robe dechambre 

une ceiuture 

une souquenille 

le linee 

linge blanc 

linge sale 

one chemise 

les manchettes 

fausses manches 

ane cravate 

un tour de cou 

un mouchoir 

un bonnet de nuit 

les has 

108 jarretieres 



Day sazong 

le prantang 
letui 
loton 
leevair 

Day-Mobbes 

un abbee 

abbee dom 

un8 justo cor 

une vest 

ung surtoo 

la garneeture 

la dantel 

la firansje 

la doobleur 

ung bootong 

une bootonniair 

la posh 

unfgoos-aj 

un8 manto 

une robe de shambre 

une sangture 

une sookenneel 

le langje 

lansje blanff 

— — sale 

une shemmeeze 

lai manshet 

foce mansh 

une cravat 

une toor de coo 

unS mooshwawr 

unff bonnai de n'wee 

lai ba 

laijerrait-iair 
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Spokeu. 


Written. 


Pronounced. 


the shoes 


les souliers 


lai sooliai 


the buckle 


la boucle 


la boocle 


the slippers 


les pantouflles 


lai pantoofnes 


the hat 


le chapeau 


le shape 


a perriwig 


une perruque 


une perreuke 


a glove 


un gant 


un8^ ganff 


a muff 


uu manchon 


uns manS^shouK 


a comb 


un peigne 


unff pain 


a sword 


une ^pie 


une eppai 


a belt 


un ceinturon 


unflT sangturonf 


a long belt 


un baudrier 


un bodriai 


a boot 


une botte 


une hot 


a thiu boot 


une bottine 


une botteen 


a spur 


uu ^perou 


un epproni^ 


a ring 


une bague 


une bag 


a watch 


une monire 


une montre 


a snuff-box 


une tabati^re 


une tabatiair 


a purse 


une bourse 


une boorse 


a tooth- pick 


un curedent 


un curedaus 


the case 


r^tui 


lettwee 


spectacles 


des lunettes 


dai leunet 


a razor 


un rasoir 


nn razwoir 


Women's clothes. 


Habits de femmes. 


Hahee de fa 


a petticoat 


une jupe 


une jupe 


an under petticoat 


un cotillon 


un cotil-ion« 


a hoop 


un panier 


un panniai 


the stays 


le corps de jupe 


le corde jupe 


a bodice 


un corset 


un? corsai 


jumps 


des brassi feres 


dai hrassiair 


a raantua 


un manteau 


unx m^nto 


a gown 


une robe 


une robe 


a shift 


une chemise 


uiie shemmeeze 


a head dress 


une coiffure 


une qnoifftire 


a commode 


une commode 


une commode 


the ruffles 


les mancheties 


lai man^shet 


a combing cloth 


un peienoir 
un lablier 


un» pain-war 


nn apron 


unir tat)li-iai 


a frock for a woman 


un fonrreau 


une foorro 


a tippet 


une palatine 


une pal lateen 
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Spoken. 


Written. 


Pronuunced. 


low 


un falbala 


ung falbala 


rf 


r^charpe 


les-sharp 




I'^ventail 


lewantaill 




un masque 


unff mask 




un busc (or busque) 


unff beuske 


etor ringlet 


un tour de cheveux 


unKtoordeshew-veu 


lip 
neklace 


un collier de perles 


uns coUiai de pairl 




une chatne 


une shain 


icelets 


les bracelets 


lai brass-lai 


•ring 


une boucle d'oreille 


une boocle dorail 




une agrafe 


une aggraf 


et 


la toilette 


la twoilet 




eau de senteur 


o-de san^teur 


wdcr 


la poudre 


la poodre ' 


/der-box 


la boite k poudre 


la buoit a poodre 


cbes 


les mouches 


lai moosh 


ng-glas8 


un miroir 


unti mir-wawr 




le fard 


lefar 




un lacet 


unti lassai 


\n 


un ruban 


unK reuban» 


uiot 


une fontange 


une fonirtanije 


I 


an bijou 


un» beejoo 




un patin 


un^ patan? 


e 


une aiguille 


une aigweel 


•le 


un d^ 


unff dai 


of gcissars 


une paire de ciseaax 


une pair de ceezo 




de la sole 


de la swaw 




dufil 


du feel 




une ^toffe 


une ettofe 


h 


le drap 


ledra 


I cloth 


du drap de laine 


du dra de lane 


otti 


de la toile 


de la twoil 




du canevas 


du canneva 




de la mousseline 


de la mooss-leen 




de la toile de coton 


de la twoil de cottons 




de la batiste 


de la bateest 


J 


<lu cambrai 


du cambrai 




de la gaze 


de la gaze 
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Spoken. 


Written. 




Of eating. 


Du manger* 


Du numjay 


food 


la nourriture 


la nooritare 


victuals 


les vivres 


lai veevre 


provisions 


les provisions 


lai provision^ 


a meal 


un repas 


un« reppa 


breakfast 


le dSjeun^ 


le dej-jeunat 


dinner 


le din^ 


le deenai 


arternoon 


le godtS 


le goo-tai 


sapper 


le soupS 


le soopai 


a feast 


un festin 


\ivt9 festanc 


a treat 


un r^gal 


unif raigal 


a guest 


un convi^ 


uni^ con-viat 


a collation 


une collation 


une collation 


the bread 


le pain 


le panr 


household bread 


du pain de manage 


du panK de mennage 


vi^hite bread 


du pain blanc 


du pans blaaff 


brown bread 


du pain bis 


du pan^ bee 


new bread 


du pain frais 


du pani^ frai 


stale bread 


du pain rassis 


du pjn? rassee 


hot bread 


du pain chaud 


du pani^ sho 


mould bread 


du pain moisi 


du pans muol-iae 


the crumb 


la mie 


la mee 


the crust 


la croOte 


la croot 


the upper crust 


la croiite de dessus 


la croot de desMi 


the under crust 


la crodte de dessous 


la croot de deasoo 


the kissing crust 


la baisure 


la baisure 


the first cat 


I'entamure 


laiifftammure 


the meal 


la farine 


la fareen 


the flour 


la fleur de farine 


la fleur de Careen 


the bran 


ie son 


le son«r 


the dough 


la p&te 


la pate 


the leaven 


le levain 


le lewan^ 


a manchet loaf 


une miche de pain 


une meesh de paaK 


biscuit 


du biscuit 


du bis-kwee 


a toast - 


une rdtie 


une rotee 


a bit 


un morceau 


un morso 


tlesh 


de la ch^re 


de la shair 


meat 


de la viande 


de la veeand 


boiled meat 


du bouilli 


du bouUie 
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Spoken. 


Written., 


Pronounced. 


roast meat 


du roti 


du rotee 


miaced meat 


un hachis 


un nashee 


broiled meat 


une grillade 
une ^tuv6e 


une gril-iade 


stewed meat 


une ettuvai 


salted meat 


de la viande sal6e 


de la veeand salai 


fresh meat 


de la viande fratche 


de la veeand fraish 


mutton 


du mouton 


du mootong 


▼eal 


da veau 


du vo 


beef 


du boeuf 


du bueff* 


lamb 


de Tagneaa 


de lan-io 


pork 


du pore 


du pork 


bacon 


du lard 


du lar 


a gammon of bacon 


un jambon 


uni^ jambons 


a sausage 


une saucisse 


une soceece 


a pudding 


un boudin 


UHg boodanff 


venison 


de la venaison 


de la vennaizonff 


a pie 


un p&t£ 


ung patai 


a tart 


une tourte 


une toort 


a jelly broth 


un consomm6 


unff conB-0omai 


the soup 


la soupe 


la soup 


pease porridge 


de la pur^e de pois 


de la purai de p'waw 


milk porridge 


de la soupe au lait 


de la soup o lai 


milk 


du lait 


dulai 


cream 


de la cr^me 


de la crame 


butter 


du beurre 


dubur 


a cheese 


un fromage 


unfl^ frommage 


an egg 


un (Buf 


un uff* 


a pancake of eggs 


une aumelette {or 
omelette) 


une omelet 


a fritter 


un b^ignet 


unfl^ bane-iai 


a cake 


un g^eau 


unff gdto 


a salad 


une salade 


une sallade 


the salt 


lesel 


lesel 


the oil 


rhuile 


lueel 


the vinegar 


le vinaigre 


le vin-naigre 


a sauce 


une sauce 


une soce 


the mustard 


la moutarde 


la mootard 


capers 


des cApres 


dai capre 



• The /is sounded in tlie singular of this word, as also in oeu/, but 
not.iu the plural. _ 
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Spoken, 
mushrooms 
anchovies 
spices 
sugar 
pepper 
ginger 
cinnamon 
cloves 
a nutmeg 
mace 
saffron 
liquorice 
sweetmeats 
sugar plumbs 
candied oranges 
a marmelade 
a conserve of quin- 
ces 
the dessert 
the drink 
water 
beer 

small beer 
strong beer 
wine 

new wine 
old wine 
dead wine 
red wine 
claret 
white wine 
pale wine 
burnt wine 
French wine 
Rhenish wine 
Canary 
sack 

mulled sack 
Champaign 



Written, 
des champignons 
des anchois 
des Spices 
da Sucre 
du poivre 
du gingembre 
de la canelle 
des clous de giroffie 
une muscade 
du macis 
du safran 
de la rSglisse 
des confitures 
des dragSes 
des oranges confites 
une marmelade 
du cotignac 

le dessert 
la boisson 
de Teau 
de la biere 

de la petite bi^re 
de la bi^re forte 
du vin 

du vin nouveau 
du vin vieux 
du vin Events 
du vin rouge 
du vin clairet 
du vin blauc 
du vin paillet 
du vin brdl6 
du vin de France 
du vin du Rhin 
du vin de Canarie 
du vin d*Espagne 
du vin sec bri)il6 
du vin de Cham- 



Pronounced, 
dai fiham-pin-iioiif 

dai zansh-waw 
dnl zep peace 
du Bukre 
du puolvre 
du jan-jambre 
lie ia caRLie! 
dai cloo de jeeroffle 
une muskade 
(lu m^ssee 
du Ba0'ran>^ 
de b rcgUsse 
dai cotiffleetura 
iJai dra-Jai 

dai.zoraiije kon-feet 
une tiiurmallade 
du c€itiit-ia 

le defisalr 

b buoisBOD 

de lo 

dla bee-iair, ( or 

liHair) 
de la p*teet biair 
(le la bHair fort 
du vanff 
du van0 noovo 
dii vanS View 
du vaiiE ^wanlai 
do vaug rooje 
du vang kkirai 
du vaii^ bUng 

^paile4ai 

— bruin J 
*— — de Fraueee 
du vaiiB du liiLnff 
— -de Cnnnaree 

dT»liagDc 

— fiek brulai 

— ^de Champagne 
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Spoken. 


Written. 


]*ronounce<L 


'g Burgundy 


du vin de Bourgogne 


duTansdeBoorgone 


Pontac 


du vin de Pontac 


de pnnSta 


perry 


du poirS 


du poo-aw-rai* {or 
pVaw-rai 


cyder 


du cidre 


da- seedre 


mead 


de Phydromel 


de leedromel 


dregs (or lees) 


laUe 


la lee 


* Of kindred, &c. 


Du parentage, §fc. 


Duparan^tqfe 


the father 


16 p^re 


le pair 


the mother 


la m^re 


la mair 


a child 


un enfant 


un-nanSfang 


a son 


an fills 


ung feece 


a daugther 


une fiUe 


une feel 


g the grand-rather 


le grand-p^re 


le grans pair 


the grand-mother 


la grand'mire 


la gran* mair 


the great grand-fk- 


le bisaleul 


lebis-i-ieul 


ther 






the great grand-mo- 
ther, 
the grand son 


la bisaleule 


labis-i-yeul 


le petit-fils 


le petee feece 


1 thegrand-dauhgter 


la petite-fille 


la peteet feel 


only son 


fils unique 


feece uneeque 


only dauhgter 


fille unique 


feel uneeque 


my brother 


mon fr^re 


mom firair 


my sister 


ma sour 


ma seur * 


the eldest son 


raln6 


lai-nai 


the eldest dauhgter 


I'alnle 


lai-nai 


Travelling hy 


Voyage en ckemin 






defer. 


sh'man dfair. 


Have you made all 


Avez-vons fait tous 


Awai TOO fai too vo 


your preparations 


vos pr^paratifs de 


praiparratif d'dai- 


for departure 


depart 


«P*' 


Every thing is ready 


Tout est prAt 


Too tai prai 


Send for a porter to 


Faites venir un com- 


Fait r'neer ung com- 


carry my luggage. 


missionnaire pour 


misseeonnairepoor 




porter mes eflfets 


portal mai zeffai 



* The tree syllabes to be pronounced rapidly together. 
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Spoken. 
1 shall take the rail- 
way omnibus 

Take that luggage to 
the omnibus * of- 
fice 
When do you start 
We start in five mi- 
nutes, Sir 

Get up if you please 

It seems to me to be 

very late 
How soon shall we 

be at the terminus 

We shall be there 

in a quarter of an 

hour 
I am afraid you will 

arrive too late for 

the eight o'clock 

train. 
Don't be uneasy, we 

are never after 

time 

Here we are at the 

terminus 
The train will start 

in five minutes. 

Make haste and take 

your ticket 
What place do you 

take 
1 shall take a first 

class place 



Written. 

Je prendrai Fomnl 

bus du chemin de 

fer 

Portez ces effets au 

bureau de Tomnibus 

Quand partez-vous 
Nous partons dans 

cinq minutes , 

Monsieur 
Monlez en voiture, 

s'il vous plait 
11 me semble qa*il 

est bien tard 
Dans combien se- 

rons-nous k Tern- 

barcad^re 
Nous y serons dans 

un quart d'heure 

J'ai peur que vous 
n'arriviez trop 
tard pour le con- 
voi de huit heures 

Ras8urez-vou8,Mon- 
sieur, nous ne 
sommes jamais en 
relard 

Nous voici k la gare 

Le convoi partira 
dans cinq minutes 



voire 



Pronounced. 
Je pranSdrai loi 

neebuce du hI 

manS dTair 
Portai mai zefEki 

buro d'lomneebi; 

Kane partai too 
Noo parton da 

sanS meenul 

monseeub 
Montai aun vwa 

ture, seel voo p 
Eel m'sambl'ke^ 

beean tar 
Dans combeeai] 

s'ron noo 

laumbarcahdair 
Noo s'eron da 

zun car dur 

Jai pur ke too m 
reeveai tro 
poor TcoiiTv 
d'ueet-ur 

Rassurai voo, mo 
euh,noo n'som 
mais zaung r' 

Noo vwossee ah 

gar 
L'convwan parte* 

ah danS sanS m 

nute 
Prennai veet ▼ 

buVtanS 
Kel plass prenai 



Prenez vite 

bulletin 
Quelle place prenez- 

vous 
Je prendrai une Je prandrai 

place de premiere plasse d*premi 

classe , I eair class 
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Sp6ken. 

1 shall go ia a se- 
cond class carri 
age 

What luggage have 

. you. Sir 

I have two trunks, a 
carpet - bag, and 
a hat-box 
« 

Take great care of 
the hat-box 

Here is the locomo 
tive engine that 
is to draw us 

We have two engi 
nes 

It requires a very 
great force to 
draw a train of 
twenty five car- 
riages 

What is the power 
of those engines 

They are each of a 
twenty horse pow- 
er 

Are we going by 
the fast train 

NOy this is the stop- 
ping train 

At what o^clockdoes 
the luggage train 
start 

There are two a day: 
one starts at ten 
o'clock in the 
morning, and the 
other at three in 
the afternoon 



Writlen. 

. J'irai dans une voi- 

ture de deuxi^me 
classe 

Quels effets avez- 
vous, Monsieur 
J'ai deux malles, 
un sac de nuit et 
un carton a cba- 
peau 

Ayez bien soin du 
carton k chapeau 

Voici la locomotive 
qui doit nous 
trainer 

Nous avons deux lo- 
comotives 

II faut une tr^s- 
grande force pour 
trainer un convoi 
de vingt-cinq voi- 
tures 

Quelle est la force de 
ces machines 

Elles Ront chacune 
de la force deviugt 
chevaux 

Allons-nous par le 
trajet direct 

Non, celui-ci est le 
trajet en stations 

A quelle heure part 
le convoi de mar- 
chaudises 

11 y en a deux par 
jour: Tun part A 
dix heures du ma- 
tin, et rautre 5 
trois heures de 
I'apr^s-midi. 



ProDouBced. 
Jeerai dan zune 

vwauture d'duh>- 

zeeaim class 
Kel zeifai awai voo, 

moseeuh 
Jai duh mat , unK 

sac d' nuee ai 

ung carton ah 

shappo 
Aiyai beean swoinS 

du carton a shappo 
Vwossees lab loco- 

motiv kee dwau 

noo trainai 
Noo zawong duh 

locomotiv 
Eel fo-tune trai 

grand force poor 

trainai unS conv- 

wau dVaut-saiiS- 

vwawture 
Kel ai lah force d^sai 

masheen 
El son chahcune 

dMah force d'vau 

sh'vo 
AUon noo par Ttrah- 

zhai deerect 
Non, sUuee see ai 

rtrahzhai an stah- 

seeon 
Ahkelurpar Tcouv- 

wau d'marshan- 

deez 
Eel ee aun ah duh 

par zhoor : luu par 

tab dizur du mat- 
ten, ai Totr'ah 

trwau-zur dlap- 

prai meedee 
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Spokeu. 

Does your friend 
come with us 

No, he leaves at 
twelve o'clock by 
the mixed train 

Will he make a long 
stay at 

lie won't remain 
there, he expectts 
to return to-mor- 
row evening by 
the heavy train 

Get to your places, 
gentlemen 

Make haste, the 
train is just going 
to start 

1 prefer taki ng a 
place outside 

Get up quickly. Sir 

That's the signal for 

starting 
We are off 
We are already far 

from the termi- 
nus 
We have already 

gone lour or five 

leagues. 
We have gone just 

six miles 
We went the last 

mile in two mi 

nutes 
We go a mile and 

a half a minute 



This is quick 
veiling 



tra- 



Written. 
Votre ami vient-il 

avec nous 
Non, il part k midi 

parleconvoimixte 

Fera-t-il un long s£- 
jour& *** 

II n'y resterapas, il 
compterevenir de- 
main soir par le 
convoilent. 

En voiture Mes- 
sieurs 
D^p^chez-vous, le 

convoi part k I'in- 

stant 
Je pr^f^re aller sur 

Pimp^riale 
Montez vite, Mon- 
sieur 
VoWk le signal du 

depart 
Nous vol id partis 
Nous sommes d£j& 

loin de I'embar- 

cad^re 
Nous avons dejk 

fait quatre ou 

cinq Iteues 
Nous avons fait juste 

six milles 
Nous avons mis deux 

minutes k faire le 

derpier mille 
Nous faisons un 

mille et demi par 

minute 
C'est voyager rapi- 

demeut 



Pronounced. 
Votr'ammee veeaii- 

teel awec noo 
Non, eel par-tah 

meedee parPceav- 

wau mixt 
F*rah-teel un Ion 

saizhoor ah *•* 
Eel nee rest^ah pah, 

eel conte rev'n^r 

d'man awor par 

Tcanvwau lang 

Attn vwantiire, mat- 

seeuh 
Daipaishai yoo, 

Tconvwaapar tah 

lanstan 
Jai praifair allai aiir 

lampaireeal 
Montai veet, moae- 

euh 
y waulah le sinyal de 

daipar 
Noo vwanlah partee 
Noo sum- dalzhah 

Iwoin d'laumbar^ 

cahdair 
Noo zavwon daija 

fei kattr*oo saa 

leeuh 
Noo zavvoa fai 

zhuste see meet 
Noo zawon mee duh 

meenute ah fair 

rdairneeai meel 
Noo faizon zan i 

ai d'mee par i 

nute 
Sai vwauyazhai ra- 

peedmanS- 
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Spokeu. 

The other day we 
were only two 
minutes and a 
half going a lea- 
gue 

Such speed would 
frighten me 

For my part 1 like 
going fast 

The faster we go, 
the better 1 like it 

It seems to me that 
we are moving 
forward now with 
a mazing swift- 
ness 

I really begin te be 
frightened 

I am afraid the en- 
gine will go otfthe 
raits 

DohU be aOaid 

We are terribly sha- 
ken 

It is because we are 
far from the engine 

There are twelve 
carriages, besides 
the tender, be- 
tween ours and en- 
gine the 

Here is a train co- 
ming 

It is the back train 

It looks as if it were 
on our Hue 



Written. 

L^autre jour nous 
n'avons mis que 
deux minutes et 
demie pour f^ire 
une lieue 

Une telle vitesse me 
ferait peur 

Pour ma part j'aime 
k aller vite 

Plus nous allons vite 
plus je suis can 
tent 

II me semble que 
nous avan9on8 en 
ce moment avec 
une Vitesse pro- 
digieuse 

V^ritablement je 
commence & avoir 
peur 

Je crains que la ma- 
chine ne sorte des 
rails 

Ne craignez rten 

Nous sommes terri- 
blement second 

C*est parce que nous 
sommes loin de la 
locomotive. 

U y a douze voitures, 
outre le tender, 
entre la notre et 
la locomotive 

Voioi un convoi qui 

vient 
C'est le convoi de 

retour 
On dirait qu*il est 

sur notre voie 



Pronounced. 

Lohtr*zhoor noo 

navwonmeek'duh 

meenute zai d'mee 

poor fair une leeuh 

Une tel veetess 

m* frai pur 
Poor mah par zhaim 

ah allai veet 
Plu noo zallon veet, 

plujai suee con- 
tang 
Bel m*8ambhl*k'noo 

zawanson zan se 

moman awec une 

veetess prodeez- 

heeuhz 
Vaireetahbrman s*h 

coonunense ah 

awor pur 
Jai cran? klah 

masheenn^sort dai 

rail 
N'crainyai rean 
Noo sum terree- 

bl'mang s^oai 
Sai parsk' noo sum 

lowoin d^lah lo- 

comotiv 
Eel ee ah dooz 

vwauture ootr* V 

tandair, anstr'lah 

not'ai lah locomo- 

tiv. 
Vwossee un conv- 

waw kee veean 
Sai Tconvwau d' 

r'toor 
On deerai keel ai 

sur n'otrvwau 
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Spoken. 
Don't be alarmed; 
the op trains 
always go on the 
other line and the 
down trains on 
this one 

Here we are at the 
first station 

How long shall we 

stop here 
We shall stop here 

only three minutes 
There are a great 

many passengers 

waiting at the 

station 
We are off again. 

What do 1 see be- 
fore us 
It is a tunnel 
We are in the dark 

We shall soon be 
out of it, for the 
tunnel is not very 
long 

It seems to me, on 
the contrary, very 
long 

After this one we 
shall have to go 
through one of 
half a league in 
length 

Here is another sta- 
tion : are { we to 
stop here 



Written. 

Ne vous alarmez 
pas ; les convois 
de retour vont 
toujours sur l*au- 
tre ligne et les 
convois d'aller sur 
ceile-ci 

Nous Toici arrives k 
la premiere station 

Combien de temps 
resterons-nous ici 

Nous n'y resterons 
que trois minutes 

II y a beaucoup de 
voyageurs qui at- 
tendeut a la gare 

Nous voWk partis de 

nouveau 
Qu*est-ce que je vols 

devant nous 
C'est un souterrain 
Nous sommes dans 

Tobscurit^ 
Nous en serous bien- 

t6t sortis, car le 

souterrain n^est 

pas tres'long 
n me parait an con- 

traire tr^s-long 
Apr&s celui-ci nous 

en aurons un 

d^une demi-lieue 

k parcourir 



Voici encore une 
station : nous y 
arrdterons-nous 



Pronounced. 
N^voozallarmai pah; 
lai conrwaa d' 
rUoor yon toozh- 
oor sur lotr^ leeny' 
ai lai conywau 
dallai sur selsee 

Noo vwosse arree- 
vai zah lah prem- 
meeair stahseeon 

Combeend'tan res- 
tr'on noo eecee 

Noo n'rest'ron k' 
trwau meenute 

Eel ee ah bocoo 
dVwahzhur kee 
attand ah lah gar 

Noo vwaulah parlee 

d* noovo 
Kaice k' zh'vwau 

dVai|n noo 
8ai tun sooteran 
Noo sum dan lobs- 

curitai 
Noo zan s'ron beean- 

to sortee car I'soo- 

terran nai pah 

trai Ion 
EU m'parrai toh 

contrair trai Ion 
Apprai s*laee see 

noo zaun oron-zun 

duned^mee leeuh 

ah parcooreer 

Vwossee ancore nne 
stahseeon : noo 
zee arraUYoD noo 
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Spoken. 

Yes. We shall re- 
main here five mi- 
nutes. 

Where are we now 

It seems as if we 
were suspended 
in the air 

We are passing over 
a viaduct 

Here is the last sta- 
tion but one 

We have another 
bridge to pass over 

We shall soon be at 
our journey's end 

This station is the 

last 
Here we are at the 

terminus at last 
Call a coach 



Written. 
Oui, nous allons y 
rester cinq minu- 
tes 
Oil sommes-nouB a 

present 
On dirait que nous 

sommes suspen- 

dus en Fair 
Nouspassons sur un 

viaduc 
Voici Tavant-der- 

ni^re station 
Nous avons encore 

un pont k passer 
Nous serons bien- 

tdt au terme de 

notre voyage 
Cette station est la 

derni^re 
Votts voici enfin au 

d^barcad^re 
Appelez uoe voiture 



Pronounced. 
Wee, noo zallon zee 

restaisan meeiiu- 

te 
Go tsum noo zah 

praizan 
On deerai k'nno sum 

suspandu an Pair 

Noo passon sur un 

veeahduc 
Vwossee lawan dair- 

neeair staheeon 
Noo zawon zancore 

un pon ah passai 
Noo sYon beeanto 

oh tairm d'notr' 

vwauyahzhe 
Set stahseeon ai lah 

dair neeair 
Voo Twossee an fan 

oh daibarcaihdar 
Appelai un waiture 



PRINCIPAL BANKERS. 

OiGce HoQn fr«m 10 to L 

Amt (Ed.). 10, place de la Bourse. 

Alliez and Grand, 14, rue de Tr^vise. 

Abdoim and Co., 44, rue de la Chauss^e-d'Antin. 

Bebthoud and Co., 15, rue Richer. 

Blanc (J. -A.), Mattieu, and Co., 29, rue Saint-Georges. 

Blount (E.), 3, rue de la Paix. 

BoRDE, 10, rue de Luxembourg. 

Callachan (Luc) and Co., 40, rue Neuve-des-HaUmriiis. 

Calon (Jun.), 53, me Hauteville. 

Carette (F.) and Minguet, 34, rue Neave-des-Mathurins. 

CouvRECR, 68, rue de TArcade. 

Dalt, 8, place Venddme. 

D'EiCHTAL (Ad.), 30, rue Basse-du-Rempart. 

De Gas (A.), 28, rue de la Victoire. 

Delisle (Widow Th.) and Co., 26, rue de la Chanss^e-d'Antio. 

DuRAND (F.) and Co., 43, rue Neuve-des-Mathurins. 

Ferrere-Laffitte, 3, rue Laffitte. 

FouLD (B.-L.) and Fould Oppenheim, 22, rue Berg6re. 

Greene and Co., 28, place Saint-Georges. 

HoTTiNGUER and Co., 17, rue Berg6re. 

Laffitte (Charles) and Co., 48 bis, rue Basse-du-Rempart. 

Lefebvre (Jacques) and Co., 60, rue du Faubourg-Poissoaniin 

Lehideux ain^, 83, rue Chariot. 

Mallet, 13, rue de la Chauss^e-d'Antin. 

Marcuard (Adolphc) and Co., 18, rue Berg^re. 

Martin d'Andr6, 74, rue de Provence. 

Odier (James) and Co., 42, rue Laffitte. 

Oppermann, 2, rue Saint -Georges. 

Perier, Brothers, 23, rue Laffitte. 

Rothschild, Brothers, 21, rue Laffitte. 



AMBASSADORS a CONSULS IN PARIS. 

Austria and Parma, 87, rue de Grenelle-Saint-Germain.--Visa, 

3 fr.-ll till 2. 
Baden, resident minister, rue Ville-rEvfique. — Visa , 5 fr.— 1 

till 3. 
Bavaria, rue d'Aguesseau, 15.— Visa, 3 fr.— 1 till 3. 
Belgium, envoy extraordinary, minister plenipotentiary, 97, rue 

de la P6pini^re.— 12 till 2; gratis. 
Brazil, 106, rue de la Pepini6re. 

Denmark, 88, rue de la P6pini6re.— Consul, 29, rue de Tr^vise. 
Free Towns, resident minister, 6» rue Trudon. 
Great Britain, Lord Cowley, ambassador extraordinary and 

minister plenipotentiary, 39, rue du Faubourg-Saint-Honor^. 

—Consul, same address.— 11 till 2 ; gratis. 
Greece, 78, rue d'Anjon-Saint-Honore.— Consul, 30, rue Basse - 

du-Rempart. 
Hanover, resident minister, 19, rue Penthi^vre. 
Holland, envoy extraordinary, minister plenipotentiary, 28, rue 

de Suresne. 
Nassau, charge d'affaires, 28, rue de Suresnes. 
Portugal, 78, rue de Lille. 

Prussia, ambassador, rue de Lille.— 12 till 1'.— Visa, 5 fr. 
Roman States, 69, rue de TUniversit^. 
Sardinia, 133, rue Saint-Dominique-Saint-Ge main. 
Saxony, envoy extraordinary, minister pkfipotentiary, 179, rue 

du Faubourg-Saint-Honor^. 
Spain, ambassador, 45, rue de la Chauss^e-d'Antin. — Consul, 

30, rue Miromesnil. 
Switzerland, charge d'a£faires, 9, rue Chauchat. 
Tuscany, minister plenipotentiary, 3, rue Caumartin. 
Two Sicilies, ambassador, 47, rue du Faubonrg-Saint-Honor^. 
Turkey, ambassador, 5, me des Champs-Elysees.— Consul, 68, 

rue de la Chauss^e-d'Antin. 
United States, envoy extraordinary, 19, rue Matignon. - Cows^ik^ 

27, boulevard des Italiens. 



BRITISH CHARITABLE FUND 

Instituted for the relief of distressed British subjects in Paris 
and its vicinity. It dates from the year, 1825, when a namber 
of gentlemen of rank and fortune, with his Excellency, Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay, at their head, commisserating the many 
various and severe cases of distress, every where and every day 
to be met with about this capital, felt the necessity of forming 
such an establishment, and called a meeting for that purpose. 

At that meeting it was resolved:— 

That a Committee should be appointed, and a fnnd raised by 
subscriptions and donations. 

That the fund so raised should be administered by the Com- 
raitte regularly assembled twice in every week. 

That British subjects of all denominations, on producing sa- 
tisfactory evidence of their being destitute, should be entiled to 
relief— as follows :— 

That women and children, infirm and sick persons, should 
have granted them a free conveyance to England. 

That able-bodied men should be provided with pecuniary u- 
sistance to make their way to the coast on foot» and with a tnt 
passage over the water. 

That in certain cases temporav relief might be granted. 

That medical assistance should be provided for persons in need 
thereof. 

That any one having been once sent to England at the eipense 
of the fund, should never again receive assistance. 

According to those regulations is the institution conducted at 
present. The number of cases relieved during the last year was 
eighteen hundred and the number of persons sent to Englaad 
one hundred, and twentv. This has been accomplished at an 
expense of from ten to thirteen thousand francs annoallj. To 
the honour of Englishmen, few persons of distinction or fortma 
visit Paris without contributing, by subscriptions or donations, 
to this fund. 

The Committee meet every Monday from 1 to 3 o*clock, ati7. 
Buc de Ponthicu, where subscriptions may be paid in. Tbq^ 
arc also received by the members individually ; and likewise aC 
the office of British the Consul, 335, Rue St. Honors ; by Messrs. 
Laffite and Co. ; Rothschild and Co. ; Luc Callaghan ; Blount and 
Co., Galignani, and by Mr. Coghlan, Victoria Beading Rooms. 



ROUTES OF OMNIBUSES 

THE NAMES ARE WRITTEN ON THEM. 

Batlgrnollaises.— From the Batignolles to the Palais Royal, 
by the Rae de la Chauss^e d'Antin. 

Beamaises.— From the Invalides to the Place de la Bas- 
tille, by the Faubourg St. Germain and He St. Louis. 

Cltadlnes.-— From the Place Dauphine to Belleville, by the 
Rue du Temple. From the Place des Petits P6res to Belleville, 
by the Quarticr St. Martin. 

CoBstantiiiea.— From the Barri6re de Longchamp, to the 
Faubourg St. Martin, by the Champs Elysecs, and Faubourg Si. 
Denis. 

Oaaies Reanles.— From Crenelle to St. Laurent, by the 
Invalides, Pont Royal, and Faubourg Poissonni^re. From 
the Place St. Sulpice to la Villette, by the Pont St. Michel and 
the Faubourg St. Martin. 

Oillipeiiteflu— From the Chaussee d'Antin to the Barri^re de 
Charenton, by the Quartiers St. Honors and St. Antoine. 

ExcelleBtes.— From the Belleville to thcBarri^re de I'Etoile, 
by the outer Boulevards. 

FaTorites.— From the NorthernRailway station to the Place 
St. Sulpice, by the Place des Yictoires. From the Barri^re des 
Martyrs to the Gobelins, by the Rue Montmartre and Jardin des 
Plantes. From the Barri6re St. Denis to the Barri6re d'Enfer, 
by the Palais de Justice. From Rue St. Lazare, No. 120, to 
Vaugirard, by the Place des Yictoires and Rue de S6vres. 

Gazelles.— From the Palais Royal to the Orleans railway. 

Hirondieiles.— From the Rue MoulTetard to the Place Ca- 
det, by the lie St. Louis, and Boulevard St. Denis. From the 
Barri6re de Rochechouart to that of St. Jacques, by the Bourse, 
and Pantheon. 

Omnibiis.— From the Madeleine to the Bastille, by the 
Boulevards, and thence to Bercy and P^re Lachaise. From the 
Carrousel to Passy, by the Quais. From the Barri^re du Roule 
to the Boulevard aes Filles da Calvaire, by the Carroosel, and 
the Marais. From the Barri6re Monceaux to the Bastille, by the 
Rue CaamartiD, and the Marais. From the Odton to the JBar- 
riire Blanche » bv the Carrousel, and Rue LafRtte. From the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine to the bridge of Neuilly. From the 
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CnrroQscl to the Barri^re da Tr6ne» by the Qaais, and Hdtel de 
Ville. 

ParUleniies.— From the extremitv of Vaugirard to the 
Lyons Raiiway-terminos* by the Place St. Sulpice. From the 
Ecole Polytechniqoe to the Barri^re Poissonni^re , by the Pont 
do la Concorde, and Chauss^e d'Aotin. From the Boalevard da 
Temple to the Barriire Montpamasse, by the Porte St. Denis, 
and Croix Rooge. 

Trieyeles.— From the Porte St. Martin to the Barriire da 
Maine (Versailles left bank Railroad), by the Rue da Bac. 



Railroad Stations.— Sunt Geiuiain.— Rouen and Haub, 
with a branch to Dieppe. — And VBasAiLUS^ on the rigiit or 
Northern bank of the Seine : 122, rue St. Lazare , comma- 
nicating with St. Cloud and intermediate places. — The RmipB, 
or Western, Barri6re du Maine.— The OaLiAMS, Nantes, Boubaix, 
Rue Neuve dc la Gare (near the Jardin des Plantes). — The Coa- 
BEiL, Railroad, a branch of the preceding one. — The Sgbaox, 
Rarri^re d'Enfer.— The Stbasboubg, Rae Chabrol.— The Northiik 
Railroad, 24, rue St. Lazare.— The Lyons Railroad , Bouleyard 
Mazas. 

Post Ofttee Regvlations. — Letters for England, 
])aid or unpaid can be posted at the Bureaux d'Arronoisfle- 
mcnt till 4 p. m.; at the General Post office till 5 p. ■.; at 8, 
Rue Lafayette, near the Northern Railway, till 7 p. v. Let- 
ters for the morning Mails which leave Paris, at 11 30 a. ■.; may 
1)6 posted at the Chief Office till 10 30 a. M., at the Bnreau 
•rArrondissements till 10 15 a. m. 

Registered letters at the General Post office till 4 30, at the 
Bureaux d'Arrondissements till 3 30. 

The Bureaux d'Arrondissements most convenient for strangers, 
•>re situated as follows: 4, Place de la Bourse. 24, Rae Destee. 
i)chind the Madeleine. 10 bis, rue de Rivoli, opposite the Palace 
of the Tuileries. 75, Rue du Faubourg St. Honors. 33, Roe de 
l^ndres, near the Havre and Dieppe Railway Station. 8, fine 
Lafayette, near the great Northern Railway Station. 

Newspapers at the General Post Office till 4, at the Arrondis- 
sements till 3 p. m. 

Poste restantc open from 8 till 8; on Sundays and fete dafs 
fill 5. 
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Wednesday's Excursion . 

Passports 

Rouen 

Routes. 

London to Paris 

Boulogne to Paris, by Ab- 
beville 

Calais to Paris, Amiens. 

Dieppe to Rouen and Pa- 
ns 

Dover to Ostend 

Dover to Calais 

Dunkirk to Paris 

Havre, Rouen, and Paris. 

London to Antwerp 

London to Boulogne. . . . 
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30 

52 
26 
22 
56 
42 
27 
25 



London to Calais 26 

Lf^don to Ostend 27 

London to Southampton. 23 

London to Brighton. ... 25 

Paris to Versailles. ..... 133 

Paris to St. Cloud 133 

Paris to St. Germain. . . . 133 

Rouen to Paris 51 

Southampton to Hayre. . 23 

St. Omer 38 

Steam PackeU 21 

Vi& Folkstone 21 

" Dover and Calais. .. 22 
" Southampton and Ha- 
vre 23 

** Brighton and Dieppe. 25 



RAILROAD TO THE BOIS DE BOOL 



This new line of Railway which has been constructed in a 
cutting within the fortifications, afford a deligbtfnl opportunity 
of visiting the Bois de Boulogne, Passy, and Antenil. 

The trains leave even half hour up to 1 p. m., after whicb 
every 20 minutes.— Fares to either of the above named places 
'25 centimes, return tickets 40 centimes. 

N. B, The Passy station is nearest to the lake, lately con- 
-siructed, and now, the most fashionable promenade. 



AND BiNEING OFFICE, 

Ao, 26, RUE MUVE'VIVIEliNE, MAR THE BOULEVARDS, 
PARIS. 

M£YER SPIELMANN & CO. 



EHOLISB AHD ALI. OTHER ^ItOHBTS 

KZCHANOBD ON MOST MODKRATK TERMS. 

BILLS GRANTED ON ENGLAND 

AND ALL PARTS OP TBS CONTINBNT. 

CIRCULAR NOTES PAID ON PRESENTATION. 

Orders for parchasing and selling stocks and Railway shares, 
executed with promptitade and on liherai terms. 

This Establishment is in daily correspondance with several 
Bankers, and 

Messrs. ADAM SPIELMANN and Co., No 10, Lombard-street, 

&oin>oir. 



NOTICE. TO TRAVELLERS AND MERCHANTS. 



S. CHINNERY k DENIBAS 

ACENTB FOB THE GOODS AND BAGGAGE DEPARTMENT 



Merchandise, Baggage, and Parcels, directed as above, will be 
received and booked at the Office, 50, Rae Croix-des-Petits- 
Champs, at Paris, according to instroctionB given there, du- 
plicate of which mast be sent by post to FolkestoiBi^ 



TBI DIAieT COHTINBHTii lOSTE. 



LONDON TO PARIS 

IN TWELYE HOURS 

BT THE JUPRE88 TBAIHS 

OF THE SOUTH EASTERN RAHiWAY 
mi ilea iki|i ii ctrr«9iiiaM6. 

SEA PASSAGE OUHLY TW^O SIOIWS 

VIA FOUBSTONE AND BOULOGNE, AND DOVER AND CALAIS* 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS 

IBATE THE leHDON BR1D6E TEBIIRIIS BVIRT lOBRUK. 



The South Eastern Railway now offers to travellers the choice 
of three direct communications with the Continent daily, effected 
by Express Trains and powerful Steamers, the sea passage only 
occupying two hours. To render these communications u 
rapid and complete as possible, they have been so arranged as to 
correspond with the Express Trains on the French, Belgian, 
and German Railways, thus enabling passengers to reach Paris 
every day in 12 hours, Rrussels in 14 1/2, and Cologne in 22. 
Offices for through Tickets and informaHon, 

In London, 40, Regent Circus, Picadilly; 

In Paris, 4« Boulevard des Italiens ; 

in BrusMls, 74, Montagnede la Cour. 



LONDON 

AHD gOUTB WBITERH RAILWAY. 



Trains arc despatched every two hours, varyiog in speed 

FROM TWO HOURS TO THREE HOURS AND A HALF, 

For general Passengers. 
Fares, from 

ONE GUINEA TO TWELVE SHILLINGS, 

EXCLUSIVE OF THE PARUAMERTART TRAIN, 
Which occupies about six hours, and the charge by which is 
ONE PENNY PER MILE. 

THKRS ARK 

BRANCHES TO GOSPORT AND PORTSMOUTH. 



EAST Ain» VnS»T Iin>IES AND BRAZILS, 

By the splendid Vessels belonging to 

The Oriental and Royal Mail Packet Compagnies; 

AS ALSO TO 

FRAHGE ft OTHER GOUTINEKTAL PARTS, 

As well as the Channels Islands, the Soath Western Ports, 

and the 

ISLE or WIGHT, 

Now the ckoten abode <^ Royalty, which will make thie/avoured 
retreat ttill more Fashionable. 

The Docks at Soothampton afiford every facility for vessels'of 
the largest size, and are especfally applicable for Emigrant Ships, 
as passengers can be put on board without expense, and in three 
hours may be as far advanced on their voyage , as would take 
them weeks to accomplish, embarking in London ; besides avoid- 
ing the most dangerous port of Xho voyage. 



THE MNIATURE 

GUIDE TO THE RHINE 

THROUGH 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND, 

NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN GERMANY 

WITH A FULL DESCBIPTIOK. 

or ILL 

THE FASHIONABLE GERMAN WATEBINff PUCES 

RAILWAY ROUTES, STEAM PACKETS, &c. 
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WITB A XAP 

OF CONTINENTAL RAILWAYS AND RHINE PAN0RA1I1-. 



BY FRAMOS COCailiAli, . 

AUTHOR OF GUIDES TO PARIS, ITALY, RUSSIA, SWITZERLAND, &C., Stf. 
PRICE : THflBE 8HILUNQS. 



THOVRET^S 

liNfactsr} If eT«7 Iwr^ tf trtieki ftflt, ud rflfvei bj tke Bictrf-l^ti 

RUOLZ AND ELKINGTON. 

^how Rooms at 

i If*, ai, MJLOB DB UL BOUBSE, A PABUk 

This welVknown house which was established in 1842 owes its 
^ success exclusively to the excellent qnality of its productions. 

Electro plated articles may be compared to silverplate of 
which they have the appearance, the sound, and the solidity. 
Electro- plate silvered spoons and forks replace advantageously 
genuine silver spoons and forks which latter up to the present 
moment conld not be replaced , on account of the very great 
■wear they are to endure. Experience has shown that these 
spoons and forks can easily bear a 5 or 6 years daily use. 

Bi|r. Thouret guarantees all the articles he manufactures, and 
feels confident that they cannot he excelled in quality or price. 
Table spoons and forks according ^ 

to richness from 75 f . 00 c. to 120 f. p. doz. J 

Spoons and forks for dessert " 69 00 " 96 
Spoons for coflFee " " 19 00 " 35 

Spoons for soup " " 14 00 " 16 piece. 

Snoons for ragout " " 9 75 " 11 75 " 

T^ble knives " " 15 00 " 42 p. doz. 

Dessert knives " " 15 00 " 45 " ' 

Dessert spoons and forks according to 

richness from 84 to 132 f. p. doz. I 

Coffee spoons " " 21" 42 

Dessert knives " " 36" 59 

Very rich Table services, Epergnes, Flower and Fruit Baskets, 
Candelabres, Dishes, Flambeaux, Candlesticks for Wax lights, 
Salmon, Turbot, and Roast dishes. Tea Urns, Egg cups, and 
Stands, Radish dishes, Menag^res, Dejeuners, Dread toasters. 
Liqueur stands, Teakettles, Coffee cups. Wine tasters. Metal 
cups, Oyster, Forks, &c. 

Articles for restaurateurs and coffee booses. English plated 
Metal Tea services. Tea pots. Coffee pots, So^ar dishes, Cream pots. 

Round and oval chafing Dishes with iron heateri. Round 
and oval Dish Covers, Soup, Beef, SUe, Entremets, and oval 
Dishes. Vegetable Stew pans. Sauce boats, oil cruets with crys- 
tal. Double Salt Cellars, Mustard Pots, ice Pails, &c., &c. 

Silver articles will be taken in exchange or paid for. 
Mon^actor^, 44, Boufevord QwMpxwty^* 
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CHOCOLATE MASSON 

TEA WAREHOUSE. 

VANILLE, 

9», RUE »E RICHE1.IEI}, »S, 

PARIS, 

FACING THE FOUIITAllI MOLIERE; 

Obtained Medals of honour at the French Exhibitions of 1844 
and 1849, 

Aid a Prize Medal at the Unirersal London hhibition of 18S!, 
PURVEYOR BT SPECIAL APPOIHTMEIT 

TO THE COURTS 

OF 

mm, mm, nmwm, am, &c., k 

tw'tU — rrmted Vi) >ii. Stu.iU, tv« iuiU«lflc-aM Jt«i, IS. 
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